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Wuen viewed from without its own circle, and by those not 
prepossessed in its favour, Christianity certainly exhibits some 
inexplicable phenomena. Perhaps we ought rather to say Chris- 
tendom than Christianity, since it is not the divine system esta- 
blished by Christ and defined in the New Testament, but that 
system as seen in its combination with human elements which 
perplexes and scandalizes the beholder. When considered in 
itself and in its origin, it is true that the religion of our Lord 
has its mysteries, and that mere intellect is often at a loss to 
see the harmony of all its relations ; but this kind of obscurity 
is compatible with deep reverence, arising, as it is presumed to 
do, from man’s feebleness when placed beside the grandeur of an 
Infinite Mind. But the phenomena of Christendom—of the 
Church in conjunction with human frailties, prejudices, and errors, 
are often more adapted to cause contempt than admiration, and 
to repel by their folly than attract by their grandeur and sub- 
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limity. Human pride, and passion, and self-conceit, and ignor- 
ance, have so mixed themselves up, in many cases, with the 
modest, calm, lowly, and intelligent institution founded by Christ 
and his apostles, that it requires the hand of a devoted friend to 
separate the precious from the vile, to see the jewel through its 
rough exterior, to sift the chaff from the wheat. It is a very 
serious matter indeed that Christianity has always had to con- 
tend more against the obstacles presented by friends than by 
avowed enemies, and that, according to our Lord’s statement on 
another, though similar connexion, its foes have been of its own 
household. 

Christianity has always excited mental activity, and has pro- 
duced more books, probably, than all the false religions of the 
whole world put together. Those who love the spiritual Zion, 
and who can discern the fair beauty of the Church in spite of 
all human accretions, while they are sensible of the mass of folly 
which many of these books contain, can forgive it for the sake 
of the noble and all but inspired treatises which are found in 
others. But as folly is noisy and on the surface, while wisdom 
is retiring and gentle, it follows that the attention of the world 
is more drawn to the weaknesses of the Church than to its 
greatness and strength, to its human than to its divine side. 
Hence the inept, the fallacious, and the false, which is so plainly 
seen on the surface of the literature of Christianity, is conti- 
nually strengthening the prejudices of its opponents, and ren- 
dering its predicted glory in the earth, humanly speaking, more 
and more difficult. What an obstacle would be rolled out of the 
way of the progress of the Gospel of our Saviour if a sponge 
could wipe out from human books and human memories all the 
nonsense which ignorant piety has dared to put forth since the 
invention of printing! What blessed results would ensue if 
divines who preach and print about human depravity, and its 
stopping the wheels of the chariot of the Church, would but 
remember that nonsense uttered or written in favour of sacred 
things is more injurious than the acute objections of infidelity— 
that a silly defender or expositor of Christian truth is far more 
dangerous than a sensible and learned scorner! Among the 
mysterious permissions of Divine Providence this is not the least, 
that the art of printing should be, at the same time, a mighty 
instrument for establishing the Gospel, if rightly used, and yet, 
through its abuse by Christian men, one of the most formidable 
stumbling-blocks in its pathway. 

In surveying the productions of holy men of old who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost for the edification of the 
Church, we find some of them written, evidently, for all time, 
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while others, apparently, have a more local and temporary sig- 
nificance, and only yield lessons to futurity by deduction or im- 
plication, mutatis mutandis. Some few, as the Canticles and 
the Apocalypse, occupy decidedly a more mediate position, it 
being doubtful whether their teaching was local and temporary, 
whether it extended to after ages, and whether its sphere of in- 
fluence is not the present as well as the past. Had the Bible 
been formed at one time as a whole, intended professedly in all 
its parts as a book of laws and instructions for all ages of the 
Church, it would then be our duty to treat all as explicable, and 
to consider obscurities as arising from our own dulness, and to 
be removed by patient and industrious study. But this is not 
the fact of the case, the separate portions of the Scriptures 
having a fragmentary character, with but little interdependence 
in many instances. The Psalms and Gospels have the character 
of complete compilations, selected and arranged with care for 
use in all time and by all believers in divine revelation; the 
book of Ruth would seem to be important principally as unfold- 
ing the links of the genealogy of David, and, through him, of 
the Messiah ; while the Apocalypse, like the prophecies, has the 
aspect of a composition relating to matters either fulfilled or yet 
to be brought to pass in the Church’s history. In other words, 
while “ all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness,” it would seem that these ends are to be ac- 
complished in different ways, and by the application of a spi- 
ritual common-sense and discernment recognizing things which 
differ, and able to distinguish between what is directly didactic 
and what teaches only by inference and deduction. There surely 
is a marked distinction between the ethical character of our 
Lord’s sermon on the mount, the decisions of the council at 
Jerusalem, and the mysterious imagery of the Apocalypse; for 
the first is entirely moral and didactic, and cannot be affected 
by any lapse of time; the second only teach by implication, the 
circumstances which occasioned the apostolic decrees not now 
existing; while the third is involved in an obscurity which no 
amount of research has yet been able to pierce. But even in 
the case of portions of Holy Scripture which have long since 
accomplished their direct purpose, the “ instruction in righteous- 
ness” predicated of the whole collection holds good, since me- 
ditation on God’s dealings of old can never be unprofitable to 
good men. 

It seems to us that an obliviousness of this distinction between 
the direct and indirect teaching of Holy Writ is the source of a 
large part of the folly which we have ventured to attribute to 
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biblical scribes, whose lucubrations so often distress the plain 
Christian, amuse the indifferent, and afford an unholy triumph 
to the enemy. As long as men will treat the whole Bible as 
equally susceptible of interpretation in all its parts, and as 
equally important in every chapter and verse for every age, 
whether Jewish or Christian, or for the first or the nineteenth 
century of our era, what can be expected to result but the con- 
founding of things that differ, a disregard and abnegation of that 
proportion and harmony by which the words as well as the works 
of God must be expected to be distinguished? When we read 
the words of our Lord, “I say unto you, love your enemies,” 
etc., we have a practical duty which can never cease to be bind- 
ing as long as malignant feelings are capable of dwelling in the 
human breast ; but when we find it stated in the book of the 
Revelation that the locusts “ had hair as the hair of women, and 
their teeth were as the teeth of lions,” we surely are not called 
to a minute inspection of the figure as though we in this age of 
the world could either find out the exact meaning, or could 
derive any ‘doctrine or reproof or correction ” from it even if 
understood. Yet one half the religious books which are written 
proceed in entire forgetfulness of what would seem, at first sight, 
to be so plain and indisputable. Scripture is appealed to, not in 
that discreet way which recognizes the distinctions of time, 
place, the intention of the writer, and the circumstances of those 
addressed, but as though every verse and every word, from Moses 
to St. John, were equally applicable to us and binding upon us. 
In no department of biblical literature have these plain prin- 
ciples of interpretation been so signally neglected as in that relat- 
ing to the Apocalypse. That there was a time when that myste- 
rious book was intelligible to the Church we cannot doubt, for it 
is a principle with us that no portion of Holy Scripture was with- 
out an immediate reference and application at the time of its ut- 
terance, whatever remote bearings and relations it might also pos- 
sess. When therefore the Apocalypse was first delivered, in writing, 
to the Church, it spoke with an intelligible voice, and taught 
appropriate lessons to those into whose hands it was given, so as 
to be profitable for “doctrine, or correction or instruction in 
righteousness.” We do not mean that ail it contained was un- 
derstood by its readers or hearers: far from it. A divine reve- 
lation may be studiously dark in its expressions and details, and 
yet may answer most important purposes in the spiritual eco- 
nomy. The early chapters of the Apocalypse are simple and 
easily understood by ourselves ; much more must they have been 
so to the churches of Asia, to whom allusions, now remote and 
enigmatical to us, were references to facts in their current his- 
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tory. Perhaps the prophetic visions, with their concrete sym- 
bolism, were less explicit to them; yet the whole design of the 
disclosures was, doubtless, so far comprehended as to have a 
practical bearing, either for warning, or encouragement, or con- 
solation. We may be mistaken; but in proportion as we feel 
convinced that the Revelation was the work of St. John, given 
to him by the Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last, so we 
are sure that it must have been a document read and understood 
by the churches entrusted with it: if not in all its minor arrange- 
ments, yet certainly in its main scope and design. Most judi- 
cious readers will coincide with the following remarks of Moses 
Stuart on this very topic :— 


** When Paul inscribes his epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, Philippians, etc., no sober critic thinks of calling in question 
whether the respective churches which he addresses had a real existence, 
nor whether Paul meant that what he said in these cases should be his- 
torically interpreted. It would be deemed quite a superfluous labour to 
undertake the formal task of indicating such an interpretation. Why 
should not the same principles be applied to the Apocalypse, which is 
introduced by epistles addressed to seven different churches, and which 
purports to treat of matters deeply interesting to those churches? It is 
agreed on all hands that when the Apocalypse was written there were 
Christian churches at Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Laodicea. It is conceded that John (whether apostle or 
presbyter), who names himself as the author of the book, lived at or near 
Ephesus about this period. Whoever he was, he must have been a man 
of conspicuous character and great influence. Such a book never came 
from any ordinary hand or commonplace writer. At the beginning and 
end of his work he earnestly commends it to the most solemn and diligent 
attention of the churches whom he addresses, and guards carefully against 
any interpolations or abscissions of it. All this looks like reality, and has 
at least the appearance of much earnestness and of deep interest in the 
welfare of the churches. Would any simple-minded and unsophisticated 
reader ever think of putting all this to the account of mere symbol or of 
profound mysticism? Never, as it seems to me, would such a thought 
enter his mind. It is only after the body of the work has been read, and 
many symbolic and dark and difficult passages have been found there, 
that any reader begins to desire some mystic exegesis for the prologue 
and epilogue of this book.’”? 


If then we presume that the Apocalypse accomplished an 
important purpose in the Church, in its early ages, is it an 
unreasonable supposition that the primary and chief purpose of 
that portion of Scripture was answered long centuries ago, and 
that its present use to the Church is secondary and incidental, 
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like some portions of St. Paul’s epistles, and many parts of the 
Old Testament? Dark, in human estimation, as were the scenes 
through which the saints of the Lord passed previous to the time 
of Constantine, and heavy as were the trials to which their faith 
was exposed by losses, imprisonment, and death, is it too much 
to suppose that a revelation was given expressly for them, which 
supported their courage, and revived their hopes? If so, then 
the Apocalypse will occupy this position in the canon of Holy 
Scripture :—its original and special intention is fulfilled, like the 
sublime message sent to Hezekiah, by the mouth of Isaiah, on 
the occasion of the invasion of Sennacherib; but, like ‘that 
shorter revelation of mercy, it remains on record to instruct the 
Church in all ages, in the degree in which its statements and 
allusions can be understood and applied.’ If it be said, in oppo- 
sition to this view, that such a secondary use is not important 
enough to justify so large a portion of the New Testament being 
admitted into the canon, we altogether deny the legitimacy of 
such an argument. It is false on two grounds; first, because 
it presumes to lay down a rule for the divine operations towards 
the Church which no mortal has any right to do; and, secondly, 
it underrates the benefit which this part of Holy Writ is capable 
of conferring upon all ages, in this its presumed lower and 
secondary application. We need not stay to prove the latter 
position, for we are sure that the experience of thousands of 
pious persons will corroborate our opinion when we say, that 
apart from all prophetic reference of the Apocalypse, its chap- 
ters are admirably suited to elevate the hope of a Christian man, 
both as to his own interest in the blessings of salvation and as 
to the sure triumph of the Church at large over all opposition. 
While many grope in darkness to find the application of the 
parts of this book to the past, the present, and the future, there 
are multitudes who refrain from exercising themselves in matters 
too high for them, and simply use its texts, so far as they admit 
of such a use, for their own comfort and edification. 

The literary history of the Apocalypse exactly coincides with 
the view we have rather hinted at than adopted as our own. Let 
it be granted that the Revelation given to St. John had origi- 
nally and principally a local application, and we can then account 
for these two remarkable facts :—that the early Church had occa- 
sional doubts respecting its canonicity, and that no study and 





e Perhaps a case more closely parallel would be the visions of Ezekiel respecting 
the holy land and temple in the last chapters of his prophecy. If those minute de- 
scriptions all referred to the second temple as about to be built by the Hebrews, the 
illustration will be quite in point. See on this subject a review of Mr. Warleigh’s 
work in the Notices of Books, p. 451. 
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investigation have ever yet been able to apply its mysterious 
contents to the illustration of history with any certainty. 

I. We need not enter upon the whole question of the canoni- 
city of the Apocalypse, but will merely state what appears to us 
to be a fact, that the book was received more unhesitatingly by 
the very early Church than by that of their successors,—a fact 
accounted for by our supposition that it had an immediate and 
local reference. Thus there are allusions to the Revelation in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, probably in Ignatius ; Papias, as we 
learn at second hand, considered it an inspired composition ; 
Melito of Sardis wrote a commentary upon it; Justin Martyr 
quotes it as the work of St. John the apostle; while Jreneus 
makes direct mention of it in two places :—“ Sed et Joannes 
Domini discipulus in Apocalypsi sacerdotalem et gloriosum regni 
videns adventum ;” and, “Significavit Joannes Domini disci- 
culus in Apocalypsi, edisserens.” Many more early testimonies 
might be adduced, but these are enough to prove that imme- 
diately after the Apocalypse was published, it was known gene- 
rally in the Asiatic churches as a book of divine authority, and 
in actual use for the edification of believers. 

This being the case, it is the more remarkable that after 
these testimonies had been borne to the authenticity of the Apo- 
calypse it should become questioned and doubted, if not denied, 
by other authorities. Caius of Rome ascribed the book to Cerin- 
thus; and although his dislike of Montanism was the occasion 
of this statement, yet it is quite impossible he could have made 
it had not doubts then been current on the subject. Dionysius 
of Alexandria would not allow it to be the production of St. John. 
But Eusebius, who wrote expressly on the canon, leaves no doubt 
on our minds that in his day the Apocalypse had gathered around 
it many suspicions, and was in great danger of being robbed of 
its authority. He speaks of divers views being taken of the 
matter, tapa Tots TodXois, by the many; and almost places the 
Revelation of St. John among the controverted books, tots 
avTineyouévors; and although a doctrinal bias may have in- 
fluenced Eusebius, and made him hesitate in his opinions, he 
never could have uttered those we have quoted if the Apocalypse, 
like St. John’s Gospel, had been universally and undoubtingly 
received by the Church. Cyril denied its canonicity by omitting 
it from the list of those books which he admitted to have that 
character. And, not to mention more cases than are necessary 
for our argument, the apostolic canons omit the Apocalypse from 
the apostolic writings, and the apostolical constitutions ignore 
its existence. Equally clear, as to the Apocalypse having been 
received and used partially, is its being wanted in the Peschito 
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Syriac version of the New Testament; a fact on which much 
has been written and which may admit of different explanations, 
But all the phenomena we have glanced at certainly establish 
the position, that, from some cause or other, while most of the 
apostolic writings handed down to us were always admitted as of 
divine authority, the Revelation attached to itself much of doubt 
and perplexity, not so much in the first, as in the immediately 
following centuries of the Christian era. 

We think there is overwhelming evidence that St. John 
the Apostle wrote the Revelation as seen by him and delivered 
to him in Patmos, and this fact has to be reconciled with the 
other, that its canonicity was so soon and so extensively doubted. 
Our suggestion is (for we are anxious our readers should remem- 
ber we ate only suggesting), that all the facts of the case are 
harmonized by the hypothesis that the book was intended for 
the churches of Asia alone, in the first instance; that it an- 
swered a glorious purpose in their history, and that of other 
churches similarly situated, by whom its allusions and imagery 
and general design were well understood; that afterwards it 
ceased to be read in proportion as that design was less manifest, 
until at length its authority was partly questioned and partly 
denied. But, as truth always prevails in the end, the sifting of 
the evidence gradually separated the incidental from what was 
essential, and placed the genuineness and divine authority of the 
book on an impregnable basis ; and although it has accomplished 
its prime object long ago, it still remains to teach us many 
lessons of heavenly wisdom: to instruct and confirm us in great 
doctrines, to shew us how God interfered to comfort his people 
in their tribulations, and to shadow forth to us the certain 
triumph of the church in time to come. 

While we have serious objections to some of Moses Stuart’s 
statements on the canon, there is a good deal of practical wisdom 
in the following observations, which, although originally made 


on the Song of Solomon, will apply equally well to the Apo- 
calypse :¢— 


* All things considered, we may settle down, as it seems to me, in 
the conclusion, that the Canticles is a book rather to be regarded in the 
light of a local one, and adapted to partial usage, than as a book now, 
under the full light of the Gospel, specially adapted to our use. It had 
its day. That its use was religious I cannot doubt, from the company in 
which it is found, and the ordeal through which it has passed among the 
founders of Christianity. It may have still another day of usefulness 





4 Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon. Lorimer’s edition. 
London, 1849. p. 332. 
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among the Asiatics. Let us not disown it, nor set it aside. But persons 
of timid consciences, who have an idea that, since all parts of Scripture 
are inspired, they all must of course be equally useful, may be set free 
from this bondage. Are we to hold that the sketches of tabernacle and 
temple buildings, of ritual ordinances and customs, and catalogues of 
names and places, are as edifying as the Epistle to the Romans, or the 
Gospels, or the Psalms? If we answer in the negative, then I would 
ask, whether, in other compositions once adapted to the state of things 
then existing, there may not be a lack of former usefulness, since the 
light of the Gospel has become fully diffused? As I have once said, I 
would say again, may not a star which once shone brightly in the dim 
twilight become no longer visible when the sun is shining in his strength? 
But why should we deny that it has once shone, and that it is still a 
star?” 

We are aware of some objections made to this view, which 
some persons will think very strong, if not insuperable, and we 
will state them. It is thought by many, indeed such is the 
conventional opinion, that the Bible is an organic whole in such 
a sense that every part of it is equally applicable to the Church 
in all ages ; and they therefore object to any relative estimates 
of its different parts, even as they would object to its being used 
in separate portions, either in public or private instruction. 
This opinion is so in conflict with both facts and reasoning that 
we need only say we have not the slightest belief in it, and that 
we should think it a hopeless task to try to convince those who 
can seriously maintain positions so utterly untenable. It is 
further stated, that the place of the Apocalypse at the end of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the exhortations to read and study it, and 
especially the threatening of the last chapter respecting adding 
to, or taking away from the words of the prophecy, all go to 
prove that it is a book for all time, and as it concludes the Bible 
so it winds up the whole history of the church until it shall be 
complete in heaven. But such arguments as these are specious 
and nothing more, and will not bear a calm examination. There 
is nothing to shew that the present position of the books of the 
New Testament is of any authority, and the study of MSS. 
will convince any one that in earlier times there were many dif- 
ferent arrangements of the separate documents. Thus, Syriac 
MSS. often place the general Epistles after the Acts, and con- 
clude with the Epistle to the Hebrews. The circumstance of 
the Apocalypse being so little understood in early ages, and also 
the fact that it is probably the last of the books chronologically, 
are sufficient to account for its position without having recourse 
to any deep or mystical reason. Then, what is said about ex- 
hortations to read it, and denunciations against any who should 
corrupt it, has the same force whether we consider the special 
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application of the book to be to all time or to be limited toa 
particular crisis of the Church. Another objection is that long 
periods are spoken of in the Revelation, such as Christ reigning 
a thousand years; but it is the belief of many expositors that 


all that seems chronological in the Apocalypse is symbolical, not’ 


real, and such a view can be supported on good critical grounds. 
Against this objection may be balanced others equally opposed 
to any long continuance of the platform of the visions, such as, 
“‘ Behold, I come quickly,” and “ the time is at hand.” What- 
ever opinion we may form on the question, it will be found beset 
with difficulties, but we do not think those which surround our 
hypothesis more formidable than such as lie against any other 
theory. , 

II. We now come to consider the fruitlessness of all at- 
tempts to apply the scenes of the Revelation historically, as cor- 
roborating the view that it may have had a past reference. This 
is a very large subject, but we must treat it within narrow limits, 
A complete history of Apocalyptic interpretation would be as 
curious a production as the mind could conceive of, exhibiting 
an almost incredible amount of labour, employed both with 
humble reverence and presumptuous levity and carelessness, and 
all the various shades of human piety and folly between those 
extremes. In early ages, indeed, divines were more modest 
than those who came after them, and the sentiment of Diony- 
sius of Alexandria as given by Eusebius may be said to express 
the prevailing view of the Church before the invention of print- 
ing. “He did not understand the Apocalypse, and what was 
written in it transcended his comprehension.” There were in- 
deed numerous attempts made to explain special portions of the 
book, but there was never anything, before the Reformation, 
which recommended itself to the church at large as a key to 
unlock its mysteries. What Arias Montanus said of the com- 
mentators who went before him will well apply to all that was 
done to explicate the Apocalypse before it began to be applied 
to the Church of Rome ;—he asserts that after studying the 
Scriptures for thirty years he was in the habit of saying “ that 
the reading of the Apocalypse was understood by himself better 
than by any of the commentators whom he had happened to 
read; since they proceeded to explain it as if they understood 
it, and then, by their varying expositions, rendered it only the 
more obscure ; whereas he himself confessed that he did not 
understand it at all.” 

But in more modern times, that is, since the Reformation, 
this part of Scripture has engaged the scrutiny of men to an 
extraordinary degree, and while there have been some sensible 
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treatises written on the subject, the great part of the literature 
of the Apocalypse exhibits a melancholy spectacle of human 
presumption, ignorant conceit, and folly. Much has been done 
to improve the Greek text of the book, and much has also been 
pertinently written to throw light upon its symbols and emblems 
as they are illustrated by the language of the Old Testament. 
Had men stopped here it would have been well, and a reproach 
now heavily pressing on biblical studies would have been avoided. 
But they ran wild in an exegesis whose implements were the 
freaks of their own fancy, and whose results are more calculated 
to excite laughter and contempt than to gain any worthy cre- 
dence. While Pererius could affirm that the Apocalypse “ must 
be altogether incomprehensible without an especial revelation 
from God,” more modern theologians have read it off as if it 
were plain history, even without any of that general “ inspira- 
tion of the Almighty which giveth understanding” to humble 
and devout seekers after truth. Need we quote more to justify 
any language of reproof and sarcasm that we might employ, than 
the following specimen of the Apocalyptic sketches of a popular 
pulpit orator who often appears in print. He is expounding (?) 
chap. ix. 10, “ And they had tails like unto scorpions;” and he 
says, “ The allusion to tails is thus explained. In one of the 
earlier battles of the Saracens the standard was lost; their leader 
instantly cut off his horse’s tail, placed it upon a pole, and told 
his troops that must be their standard when they marched to 
battle !? We cannot wonder that such wanton foolery as this 
should provoke disgust in some minds, and a reaction to an 
opposite extreme in others. Some grave divines who perpetrate 
the nonsense we are alluding to would treat as a poor mad 
woman the authoress of the following rhapsodies, sent to us 
repeatedly in print. Yet are not such msane conceptions closely 
allied to their own? Yet further, are not such wild thoughts 
encouraged in the weak and ignorant by the pernicious com- 
ments of men who ought to know better ? 


BAST. 
“Rev. xvi. 12—21. 


* And the sixth angel (Seljuk, Rev. ix. 13) poured out his (Turkish 
and Mogul) vial (of wrath against all idolatry) upon the great river Eu- 
phrates (at Bagdad) ; and the (baptismal) water (of the great Babylonial 
and Romish whore of the nations, Rev. xvii. 15) thereof was dried up 
(destroyed, Rev. ix. 11, 15), that the way of the (Moslem) kings of the 
Fast (as far as China, in 1250) might be prepared (for Elizabeth’s baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, from April 8, 1839. Matt. iii. 8, 7—12; ii. 2; 
xxiv. 27, 36, 43; Cant. vi. 10). 
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“WEST. 
“ Verse 13. 


“ And I saw three unclean spirits like (French) frogs come out of the 
mouth of the (Greek) dragon (Emperor), and out of the mouth of the beast 
(Roman Pontiff), and out of the mouth of the false (Koran) prophet. For 
they are the spirits (priests) of devils (tyrants), working (lying) miracles, 
which go forth (with their armies) unto the kings of the (old Roman) earth 
and of the whole world, to gather them to the battle of that great day of 
God Almighty. Behold, I (Elizabeth, the person of the Holy Ghost) 
come as a thief (to steal away the British nation). Blessed is he that 
watcheth (for Elizabeth), and keepeth his (royal Jewish) garments, lest he 
(like the Continental despots) walk naked (uncircumcised), and they see his 
shame (his poverty and his paganism).” 


Would that the reading of this melancholy trash might deter 
some of the more staid, yet not less mischievous, Apocalyptic 
fulfilment-mongers ! 

We cannot wonder that a writer in opposition to these 
makers and solvers of spiritual conundrums should lose all 
patience, and exclaim, “I found,—what did I not find that did 
not savour of the apocryphal and the marvellous? I found that 
no limit would be put to my credulity, and that at last I was 
required to believe that a certain hailstorm which injured parts 
of France, on Sunday, July 13th, 1788, was foretold in the 
Apocalypse ; and that a little frog, called the Tractarian heresy, 
had been heard by St. John to croak all the way from St. Bar- 
nabas to Patmos, at a distance of nearly 2,000 years !’” 

The great stimulus to the production of the immense mass 
of crude and unhallowed speculation on the book of the Reve- 
lation in modern times, has been the imagined discovery that 
its most pregnant passages are prophecies of the Church of 
Rome. It does not appear that the German Reformers, at the 
commencement of their labours, saw the use which was after- 
wards made of the Apocalypse against the Papacy, for some of 
them, as Luther, Zwingle, and Carlstadt, either denied or 
doubted its canonicity. Luther’s opinion is worth placing here, 
both as an illustration of the general subject and of the rashness 
of the Reformer :— 


“There are many reasons why I regard this book as neither apostolical 
nor prophetical. First and principally, the apostles do not make use of 
visions, but prophecy in clear and plain language, as do Peter, Paul, and 
Christ also in the Gospel; for it is suitable to the apostolic office to speak 
clearly and without figure or vision respecting Christ and his acts. There 
is also no prophet in the Old Testament, not to mention the New, who 
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treats of visions throughout ; so that the fourth book of Esdras is almost 
equal to it in my estimation ; and certainly I cannot perceive that it pro- 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit. Besides, it seems to me too much for him 
to enjoin it rigorously on his readers to regard his own work as of more 
importance than any other sacred book, and to threaten that if any one 
shall take aught away from it, God will take away from him his part in 
the book of life. Again, if even they are to be blessed who hold to what 
is contained in it, no man knows what that is, much less what holding to 
it means. The case is all the same as though we had it not; and many 
more valuable books exist for us to hold to. Many of the fathers, too, 
rejected it long ago; and though St. Jerome employs big words, and says 
that it is above all praise, yet he cannot prove that ; and in several places 
his praise is moderate. Finally, let every man think of it as his spirit 
prompts him. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the book ; and it is reason 
enough for me why I should not esteem it very highly that Christ is 
neither taught in it nor acknowledged, which above all things an apostle 
is bound to do; for he says (Acts i.), Ye shall be my witnesses. 1 abide 
therefore by the books which give Christ to me clearly and purely.” 


But since their time it has been almost conceded among 
Protestants that both St. Paul and St. John, writing of the man 
of sin, of the beast, and of Antichrist, prophesied distinctly and 
solely of Rome. It was so desirable to gain some scriptural 
justification of the dissent from Rome, and a biblical argument 
against a doctrinal opponent is deemed so essentially important, 
that we cannot wonder, while we may lament, that the odium 
theologicum should betake itself to this mysterious book as a 
quiver full of appropriate arrows against the enemy. In ordinary 
matters, men would rather hesitate to adopt a mode of reasoning 
which is so evidently dependent on subjective grounds, when an 
adversary had to be assailed, and prefer a weapon of less doubtful 
proof; but in theological warfare it seems to be thought better 
to imitate the example of Jael, and to take any instrument of 
slaughter which may come to hand, than that of St. Paul, who 
exhorts us to “ prove all things.” 

We do not say that the Apocalypse is not a prophecy of 
things yet future, nor yet that the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome are not denounced in it—far from it. We trust that we 
are sufficiently reverent towards God, and conscious of our own 
intellectual feebleness, to feel that Holy Scripture almost neces- 
sarily contains heights we cannot scale and depths we cannot 
fathom ; and our conception of its marvellous fulness is too de- 
cided to allow us to think that its designs are yet all unfolded, 
or its adaptation to the state of man is yet all disclosed. But 
what we think we have a right to say, without presumption, is 
this: That the applications of this book to past and passing and 
future events in the history of Christendom, so recklessly and 
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plentifully made by modern schools of theology, are neither war- 
ranted by the premises nor confirmed by experience. If the 
Apocalypse is a mirror of the world’s history, it has never yet 
presented its disk in the right focus so as to enable men to see its 
pictures clearly and thus to make the predictions and the things 


predicted correspond ; and until something less of the character_ 


of the kaleidoscope appears in the attempts of men to identify 
the prophecies, we must be allowed to suspend our judgment, 
and to suspect that the Revelation may have answered its direct 
object long ago. What egregious, what entire failure marks the 
thousands of pamphlets, sermons, and volumes, which have been 
written on this subject! What student of Scripture, not blinded 
by a theory, or misled by a foregone conclusion, can believe that 
the Apocalypse can be historically interpreted with our present 
resources, after the Church, for long ages, has attempted the 
task in vain! As has been said by a writer on this question, it 
is like the quadrature of the circle, morally possible, yet so 
highly improbable as to be only attempted by weak or over- 
sanguine men. The Revelation may have a key to unlock its 
dark recesses, but the long and unsuccessful search for it is a ra- 
tional argument for desisting from the hopeless task. Reason- 
ing from analogy we go farther than this and say, that past want 
of success is a reason for believing that the Revelation does not 
apply to successive eras of the Church’s history, for had it done 
so, surely by this time that application would have been dis- 
covered ; discovered, we mean with such a moral certainty as 
would have taken its fulfilled predictions out of the sphere of 
fancy and fanaticism. 

If we take the number of the beast, so enigmatically alluded 
to in Chapter xiii., we find the interpretations so numerous and 
yet so contrary the one to the other, that the very mention of 
most of them would provoke a smile, if a reflection on human 
credulity did not produce more serious emotions. From the 
Terran of Irenzeus, to the Narotzon of a modern soothsayer, 
the hundreds of guesses all indicate a very forlorn cause, and it 
appears extraordinary that these repeated and continued failures 
do not turn men upon some other scent, and make them suspect 
that a literal and arithmetical solution was not intended. There 
is something too cabalistic—too much like the nugae of Jewish 
scribes in the worst state of their literature, in this turning the 
Word of God into riddles, to allow of our admitting its legiti- 
macy without full authority. Had we been plainly informed by 
a sacred writer that the number 600 or 666 adumbrated a man’s 
name, to be picked out or guessed at by the numerical value of 
its letters, we must have submitted our own judgment to such a 
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teacher; but as that is not done, we cannot consent to lower 
Divine Revelation to a mere utterer of puzzles, the mystery of 
— any profane hand may try its skill in endeavouring to 
solve. 

What, then, is the sum of our previous arguments, the scope 
and design of our observations? Do we intend to discourage 
the study of the Apocalypse? By no means, for then we should 
be as presumptuous as those whose morbid exegesis we are con- 
demning. But we would have the study pursued in due propor- 
tion, and with some regard to the rules of interpretative evidence. 
Assailed on all sides by an intrusive, and often an insolent school 
of expositors, we are either called upon to take all their dicta for 
granted, or are charged with being indifferent to the claims of 
truth, and contemners of the true sayings of God. We deny 
these charges, and think we can justify ourselves to others, as 
we certainly can to our own consciences, by adopting a method 
entirely different from that claimed by our opponents as the 





f That other methods of explaining the number of the beast are possible, might 
be shewn by quotations from learned and sensible writers; but we will give one only, 
from Durham on the Apocalypse, the work of a Scotch divine of the seventeenth 
century. We may mention that we are indebted for the extract to Mr. Clissold’s 
voluminous edition of Swedenborg’s Spiritual Exposition of the Apocalypse, London: 
1851; a work of great erudition and which may be profitably consulted for facts by 
those who have little or no sympathy with its doctrines. 

‘* To count here is not then by arithmetic to number out of a name, and to cast 
up a sum by 80 many figures, but doctrinally and judiciously to weigh the matter of 
that heresy or the nature of that beast; so the Lord is said to have numbered Bel- 
shazzar, Dan. v., and to have found him light. Because by this way of putting 
particulars together, the judicious searchers will find him exactly out, whether he be 
agreeable or disagreeable to the rule or character given, as arithmeticians will do by 
their reckonings. Of this sort of reckoning there are diverse examples in Scripture, 
but of reckoning from the letters or figures of a name there is none. The first 
implyeth a particular exact search, as if everything in him were considered by itself 
particularly, and put together again in whole, as arithmeticians do in their countings. 
This is confirmed by considering the qualification of him who is invited to number, 
‘Let him that hath understanding,’ that is, not understanding in reckoning and 
arithmetic, but in the discerning of the spiritual truths of God, especially of the 
characters of Antichrist formerly given, and prudence to apply them where he shall 
discern them to be. This saith, not that none other should count: the duty is 
common: but it saith few will take it to them and find it out, and that no other will 
come speed but they that take the same balance of the sanctuary and spiritual wisdom 
to discern with ; yet it is put to men’s doors to essay this, but with much deniednesse 
and humility. ... Or, by the number of a man may be understood a number not 
having God but a man for its author, and not being approven of God, but invented 
of man, whatever there be pretended ; thus, there are in Scripture such phrases, the 
wisdom of a man, the law of a man, the will of a man, in opposition to the wisdom, 
will, and law, of God. Thus, the reason runneth: let spiritual wise men consider 
her and reckon well; for it will be found that this beast’s number or doctrine is 
not of God but of man, whatever be pretended ; even as that statue, Dan. iii., might 
be called the image of a man or of the king; not because it represented him, but 
because it was instituted by him. Neither of these will be disagreeable to the scope 
and truth.” 
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only true one. They affirm that the Revelation must be a pro- 
phecy of things to transpire in all ages of the Church, and that 
the finger can be placed upon events of past ages and the present 
time which are evidently intended to be pointed out by its 
descriptions and denunciations. We reply that this is a mere 
gratis dictum, and that all the requirements of the case may be 
met by supposing that this sublime book was designed to instruct 
and support the Church in an earlier age, and that its details 
may have to us, not a direct but an inferential interest. This 
view, we maintain, allows the Apocalypse to be a source of 
devout contemplation and religious profit, without entailing the 
necessity of curious prying into mysteries, or a waste of energy 
in matters unrevealed and of doubtful import. Some stop 
should at all events be put to the crude and licentious specula- 
tion of which this book is the subject, and we think the course 
we have marked out will tend, in some degree, to such a result. 
It may be necessary to state that we are far from involving 
all expositors of the Revelation in the charges we have been 
preferring, although they may think that the historical inter- 
pretation may be legitimately pursued. There is a learned, and 
devout, and tasteful method of pursuing what may prove a false 
exegesis, as well as one which is ignorant, irreverent, and rude, 
and it is the advocates and exhibitors of the latter alone that we 
wish to condemn. But it is worthy of serious inquiry whether 
the entire method of exposition we are speaking of is not in 
itself vicious, and whether it does not necessarily lead to the 
abuses we desire to condemn. If one man may feel justified in 
finding the name of the Beast in Laternos, what reason can be 
alleged why another should not discover it in Luter, as has 
been attempted by a writer of the Romish Church; or in any 
other name which he can torture to utter the requisite number, 
and which may seem to him to designate the error or the vice of 
the passing age? In other departments of sacred criticism and 
interpretation there is a scientific method of procedure which 
lays a restraint on false doctrine, and compels all Christendom 
to something like unanimity, when a character for scholarship has 
to be maintained. How signally, for instance, has Socinian 
doctrine been repressed and confuted by the application of rules 
which are acknowledged to be true, and which to question would 
be a mere return to barbarism? But can we predicate any of 
this moral certainty of the principles of those who swell the 
stock of Apocalyptic literature? So far from this being the 
case, every man is his own lawgiver, and adopts critical rules of 
his own, pro re natd, without the power of claiming the assent 
of any but his own disciples. This is a great evil, and its bitter 
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fruits are being reaped in almost every section of the visible 
Church. 

We shall now endeavour briefly to state some of the causes 
which have led to the morbid activity in this department of 
biblical interpretation: to the one-sided and disproportioned 
mental labour bestowed upon the Apocalypse. We do so in the 
earnest hope that, as far as our opinions are correct, they may 
induce more carefulness in writers on matters relating to Holy 
Scripture, and lead to a less fruitful production of scandals both 
to believers ard infidels. 

First, we are compelled to place a love of popularity as one 
cause of undue speculation on the Apocalypse. As no man 
would confess to this, we may be thought uncharitable in attri- 
buting such a motive, but as there are means of attaining to 
some moral convictions respecting the principles which animate 
our fellow-creatures in their overt acts, we think we may justly 
arrive at such a conclusion. This courting the aura popularis is 
perhaps more evident in preachers than in writers of treatises, 
because reason and argument are less necessary in the pulpit 
than in the study, and also because it is so easy to move a mixed 
multitude by an affectation of depth, an assumption of skill in 
the elucidation of mysteries. When a popular preacher took 
some trouble to prove to his audience, during the late war, that 
Sebastopol was Armageddon, contrary to all philology and all 
common sense, we are obliged to attribute his doing so either to 
mental imbecility or to a pandering to the populace ; and as we 
have evidence that it could not be the former, we are compelled 
to adopt the latter supposition.’ It is a sad feature of our times 





g While we are writing we see advertised a course of lectures in a Scotch place 
of worship in London, of which the following is the synopsis :— 


“TP\HE Rev.———will deliver, in the NATIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH, 
Halkin-street West, Belgrave-square, a COURSE of SIX LECTURES on 
the Prophecy on the Mount of Olives, on TUESDAY AFTERNOONS at Three 
o’Clock. The First Lecture will be given to-morrow (Tuesday), the 23rd. The 
following is the Course of Lectures :— 
“T, (June 23.) The Fall of Jerusalem. Matt. xxiv. 1. 
“TI. (June 30.) Warning Signs. Matt. xxiv. 12. 
“TIT. tsaly 7.) The Witness to all Nations. Matt. xxiv. 14. 
“TV. (July 14.) False Prophets and Signs. Matt. xxiv. 24. 
‘©V. (July 21.) The Great Conflagration. 
‘‘VI. (July 28.) The Last Separation. 

‘*To prevent any crowding or inconvenience, admission will only be by tickets, 

to be had of Mr. Inglis, 22 Motcomb-street, Belgrave-square. 
** June 22, 1857.” 

Notice here the expectation of a ‘‘rush”’ for seats—the conviction that the 
theologico-political exhibition will suit the popular taste! No doubt, from the 
neighbourhood chosen, it is calculated pretty surely that some aristocratic dabblers 
in unfulfilled predictions will grace the building and encourage the lecturer. 
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that a dignified regard to what God teaches, to be set before 
men ‘ whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear,” 
is too often postponed to the more pressing question, “ What will 
the people like ?” 

Secondly, novelty has charms in the region of theology as 
well as in more worldly associations, and a desire to find some- 
thing new in the Holy Scriptures has a great influence on exe- 
gesis. This is quite in accordance with the spirit of an age 
which probably approximates closer to that of Athens in apos- 
tolic times than any which has preceded it in this country: 
“For all the Athenians spent their time in nothing else but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.” Most unfortunate is 
it that this tendency should shew itself in connexion with re- 
vealed truth, which, of all other departments of human know- 
ledge, must have fewer new aspects and combinations ; yet so it 
is, and he is often thought the best and most useful preacher or 
writer who leaves the paths of catholic consent for untried ways 
of his own devising. An impatience of what has been said by 
those who have gone before us, as not sufficiently deep and 
attractive, has led to a thousand heresies, and to a perversion of 
a thousand texts of Holy Scripture. To acknowledge that the 
Apocalypse is partly incomprehensible, as the fathers did, is too 
great a stretch of humility for modern scholasticism ; to eat the 
“bread corn” of divine truth is but poor entertainment for 
those whose palate longs for the taste of exotic delicacies. In- 
deed, it is customary now even to find a divine warrant for this 
search after novelties in our Saviour’s declaration that a scribe, 
well instructed in relation to the kingdom of God, “ will bring 
out of his treasury things new and old.” A preacher must 
declaim in a novel style, and treat his texts with new interpre- 
tations ; a commentator must eschew the old and coin fresh 
explications from his own brain ; a student of prophecy must be 
ashamed to confess, as the ancients did, that the event alone can 
make a prediction plain, and is rather to prefer to point with his 
finger to the age and circumstances which Apocalyptic imagery 
shadows forth. 

Thirdly, it is easy for shallow minds to dabble in what can- 
not be proved, and they therefore confine themselves to those 
branches of literature, sacred and profane, which admit of being 
presided over by imagination and fancy. Now no department 
of thought is so airy, so intangible, so discursive, as that of 
unfulfilled prophecies, for this evident reason, that whatever non- 
sense men may think or utter upon them cannot be contradicted 
or disproved, although we may feel as certain that it is nonsense 
as that two and three cannot make four. In the fair field of 
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legitimate exegesis, where a comment can be decided by grammar 
or lexicography, by the analogy of divine truth, or by an exten- 
sive consent of authorities, the dunce or the sciolist is easily 
defeated, and therefore is wise enough, within such lists, to 
decline the combat. But when the position taken up is in nu- 
bibus, and the structures of defence erected are castles in the air, 
what can be done with such unsubstantial and slippery com- 
batants? Without allowing such things as common principles, 
or any data or axioms, how are men to be refuted though 
their errors are too palpable to admit of any valid defence or 
justification? The locusts of the Revelation are Saracens, who 
can deny it? We venture to question the assertion, and for 
proof are told that the allusion to their tails settles the matter, 
for did not an early leader of that people cut off his horse’s tail 
for a standard? Unavoidable inference! logical conclusion ! 
what else can be said upon a matter so learnedly discussed and 
conducted? But however stupid all this may be to persons of 
a modicum of sense, your shallow preacher and writer gets the 
better of you, in his own esteem, because you cannot confute 
him, and though he is evidently a fool, thinks himself wiser than 
seven men who can render a reason. 

Fourthly, inattention to the rules of evidence is another source 
of Apocalyptic speculation. Let any one take the more respect- 
able works of this class, such as Elhiott’s Hore Apocalyptice for 
example, and after he has seen the map of the Church and of 
Divine Providence marked out by the pencil of the writer, from 
the early persecutions and heresies to Constantine’s patron- 
age, and down to the end of all things,—let him ask himself 
what proof can be given for all this well-defined speculation, and 
he will find that it is subjective altogether, and that no evidence 
but the ipse dizit of the writer, or those who think with him, is 
either to be given or expected. We could pardon these dreamers 
of dreams and seers of visions if they were amiable as well as 
weak, and were contented to please themselves with the syllo- 
gisms of the fancy; but, unfortunately, in proportion as their 
premises are baseless, their dogmatism is intolerable. No men 
find so little favour or mercy at the hands of others, in literary 
warfare, as those who venture to require evidence when told that 
the Jews are to reign over Christians (which may God in his 
mercy forbid), that Jerusalem is again to be the glory of all 
lands, that the present state of the world is to come to an end 
before the year a.p. 2000, and that Christ is to reign upon earth 
for a thousand years. It is lawful to ask for proof before a thief 
is convicted; for evidence that a comet is to be expected, and 
for all predicted phenomena besides; but in the region of 
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theology, such a temper is scepticism, such a demand is closely 
akin to infidelity. Once admit the rules of evidence into this 
region of dreams, and the laborious evidences sought to be 
palmed upon us vanish into nothingness. 

Fifthiy, a more respectable cause than those we have enu- 
merated remains to be mentioned, the prevalence of & priori 
notions as to the use of the Holy Scriptures and the destiny of the 
Church. This, if fully treated, would well occupy more space 
than we have allotted to the present paper, but we must only 
hastily glance at it. If our readers will give a little thoughtful 
attention to the modes of thought which are current in what is 
called the religious world, they will find that very many of the 
topics to which importance is attached in books and sermons 
have no solid foundation whatever, but are derived from the 
presumption that God must act so and so, or that the Church 
and the world must take such and such a course in the future. 
For instance: it is said that the Bible could not answer its pur- 
pose unless verbally inspired; that unless the Bible revealed 
everything which the Church ought to know it could be of little 
use to it; that as seven is a full number, the Church is to exert 
its present mode of influence only for six thousand years, and 
that the seventh thousand is to be the millennium, corresponding 
to the Sabbath-day. We take these instances in transitu, out of 
a very large number of equally ungrounded conclusions. So, in 
reference to Apocalyptic interpretation, it is taken for granted 
that the Bible must testify to the events of the Church’s history 
till the end of all things, and that the Church must come to an 
end, as mingled with the present world-state, within a certain 
period. 

After so many intimations given by our Lord to his apostles 
of the intention of God to conceal the future even from the eyes 
of his favoured people, it is astonishing that any should still 
insist upon a chart of the course Divine Providence will pursue 
as being presented in the Bible. It appears to us as clear as the 
sun at noon-day, that “it is not for us to know the times and 
the seasons which the Father hath put in his own power ;” and 
the moral purposes answered by this divine concealment are, to 
us, so manifest and weighty, that it seems marvellous that it is 
not at once and universally acquiesced in. But man will be 
“ wise above what is written,” and thus obscures the clearness 
of gospel truth and darkens divine counsel. True it is that men 
“rush in where angels fear to tread,” and with hands little less 
than impious, hasten to lift up the veil which God, in his mercy 
doubtless, has allowed to conceal the future. What is denied 
to us in our personal history, and what we cannot procure 
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for our families, our country, and the world, in relation to 
matters of affection and interest, is supposed to be conceded to 
us in the region of Divine revelation with regard to spiritual 
matters. But the concession is imaginary, not real. Men think 
that God ought to act in the way their wisdom points out, and 
it then becomes easy for them to jump to the conclusion that he 
has so acted. 

In conclusion, we beg to hope our readers will give us credit 
for having nothing more at heart than the reverent, calm, and 
reasonable exposition of the Holy Scriptures, than the adoption 
of a method of exegesis which can bear the light, and approve 
itself to men who are thoughtful as well as pious. It is a deep 
grief to us that a branch of intellectual activity which deserves 
to be respected as the very highest which man can engage in, 
should be so much discredited by the rashness of some and the 
weakness of others who engage in it. Yet such is the fact. 
Moral science—that is, scientific treatment as far as the subject 
will admit of it—is so commonly disregarded in matters affecting 
theology, that it is too often thought they are beyond its 
range, and that biblical religion is only what varying minds 
declare it to be. In this state of things nothing is more incum- 
bent upon those who seek the welfare of the highest and best of 
causes, than to correct this tendency to waywardness by always 
advocating and encouraging a reasonable service in regard to the 
Scriptures. Most solemn is the thought, that for every idle 
word we must give an account to God; solemn when considered 
in reference to common life and secular pursuits. But how 
much more solemn does such a declaration become when it is 
transferred to Christ’s kingdom, to the words and opinions of 
divines and scholars, who are set for the defence of the Gospel ! 
May all such apply to their studies and public declarations the 
language of the preacher :—“ Be not rash with thy mouth, and 
let not thy heart be hasty to utter anything (word) before God ; 
for God is in heaven and thou upon earth; therefore let thy 
words be few.” 


The three works which we have placed at the head of this 
article illustrate, though in very different ways, what has been 
advanced. We have not selected them so much as specimens of 
the various mental tempers with which men enter upon the study 
or the exposition of the Book of the Revelation, as because they 
are about the last works which the press has put forth on the 
subject, and as having suggested the composition of this paper. 
We do not agree with either of the writers; but not one of 
them enters on the discussion before him with the irreverence 
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and carelessness which we have been condemning in others. 
Mr. De Burgh assumes what we think a false position ; but it is 
one not novel, but has rather the support of many excellent and 
judicious divines. Mr. Winslow also, we think, reasons on false 
premises ; but they are of his own invention, and therefore he 
has still less claim to be heard than Mr. De Burgh has. The 
third and anonymous writer also invents a scheme of his own; 
but it has not the apparent reasonableness and feasibility of 
Mr. Winslow’s, being incoherent, unfounded, and we must say, 
to us, absurd. 

Mr. De Burgh published the first edition of the work, of 
which that before us is the fifth, in 1832, and he declares that 
he has since seen no reason to alter his opinion. He is an ad- 
vocate for the doctrine of our Lord’s second advent to reign 
upon the earth; and by that doctrine he endeavours to explain 
the Apocalypse. As we ‘cannot see sufficient evidence for Mr. 
De Burgh’s views on the first subject, so we are unable to admit 
the conclusions which he deduces from it as to the second. If 
we could grant the first position, that there is to be a millennial 
reign of our Lord upon the earth, we might then be able to 
acquiesce in some, at least, of the conclusions to which he 
arrives in the volume before us. But we think the writer de- 
ceives himself when he declares that “as Scripture is its own 
interpreter, therefore this book,” the Revelation, “is intelligible 
to every diligent and prayerful student of the sacred volume.” 
Hard measure this to deal out to the tens of thousands who, 
after studying the Apocalypse, have confessed that they cannot 
understand it, and cannot acquiesce in Mr. De Burgh’s conclu- 
sions! Will he assert that they are not “diligent and prayer- 
ful?”’ This statement, found in the preface of the book, seems 
to us to establish a primd facie objection to the writer’s exposi- 
tion; for we can scarcely trust the judgment of one who, on 
a subject like this, begins with so complacent and prejudiced an 
assertion. 

Again, in reference to chap. xxii. 18, 19, on the denunciation 
we have already quoted and commented upon, Mr. De Burgh 
appears to think that only one interpretation is admissible, that, 
viz., which proceeds on the truth of the assumption that the 
Apocalypse refers to all ages of the Church. He says :— 


“That neglect of this book of Scripture, much less objections to the 
study of it, should exist after such testimonies to its importance as these, 
is truly wonderful; yet that, for a long time past, though not in its early 
days, the Church has been, and is still, characterized by the most deli- 
berate inattention to it, is but too notorious; and this to such an extent, 
that I tremble to think how many individual Christians there are—how 
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many of those who read and value the rest of the Scriptures—who, it 
would be found on enquiry, never read this book, and are ready to seek 
out reasons to justify them in the neglect of it. To afford every answer 
that might be made to these reasonings is not now my object. I will not, 
for instance, here insist that the Revelation is the word of God, and 
therefore commands our attention,—that, as a part of the Word of God, aL 
of which is said to he ‘ profitable for instruction, etc., it must carry with 
it its special profit, and that therefore to neglect it is dangerous,—that 
for both these reasons, its being part of revealed Scripture, and of that 
which is designed to be ‘ profitable for instruction,’ it must be intelligible ; 
if fulfilled, as furnishing examples; if unfulfilled, as affording warnings 
for our admonition.” 


The careful reader of the preceding pages will see that we 
have endeavoured to answer all the arguments of the above pas- 
sage ; and we trust we have sufficiently shewn that both rever- 
ence may be given to the Apocalypse, and instruction gained 
from it, without considering its prophecies and images designed 
specially for ourselves. We need therefore say no more on this 
topic, but will dismiss Mr. De Burgh’s in many respects clever 
and interesting volume with the remark that we think he has 
imagined a charge against the Church when he states that the 
Revelation is neglected. Can he mean to say that the judicious 
reserve maintained by the Church of England in passing by this 
book in its selection of lessons, is a neglect which makes him 
tremble ? 

Mr. Winslow tells us that the numerous non sequiturs per- 
petrated by those who use the Apocalypse to condemn the 
Papacy, induced him to study the subject, so that he might, if 
possible, find out a more excellent way. We wonder it did not 
occur to him that the failure of one theory was a warning against 
his contriving another; but he seems to have been sanguine of 
success, and thinks that the history of the Jews is the true key 
to the mysteries of the Revelation. The idea is very ingeniously 
carried out, and we feel a respect for the acuteness of the writer, 
although we think all his conclusions are vitiated by false 
premises, 

We were daunted at the threshold of the third volume by 
these positions in the headings of the chapters :—“The true 
divinity of Christ, or the full equality of the divine existence of 
the Son with that of the Father, absolutely indispensable to the 
holy happiness of the Godhead ;” and, “The indissoluble union 
of the Father and the Son, as one holy God, the source of 
angelic intelligent existence, and the cause of angels receiving 
the gift of holy happiness.” Having no confidence in any writer 
who can thus dogmatize on the highest topics, and such as are 
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not revealed to man, we felt a disposition to close the book, but 
on looking into it a little we were justified in our objections to 
it. We will give a few quotations without comment, to shew 
that we do not find fault without a cause :— 


“«* And God made two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night; he made the stars also.’ The sun, 
moon, and stars of the Jewish economy would be the body of its national 
religious light, the body of its national political light, and the individual 
men who surpassed their fellows in intellect, and knowledge, and position, 
constituting them ecclesiastical and political leaders. The sun and moon 
are also employed as signs of the written word. In this sense the moon 
symbolizes the partial light which Scripture would throw upon the divine 
purpose, during the dark night of this world’s history; and the sun sym- 
bolizes the meridian glory of that day of light, in which the contents of 
the four great prophecies shall be explained and disclosed as fulfilled. 
The sun and the moon are further employed to symbolize the Christian 
and the Jewish churches; the sun signifying the Christian Church, when 
animated by the life, and filled with the Spirit of the Sun of righteous- 
ness; and the moon signifying the Jewish Church, reflecting a borrowed 
light. When the subject treated of is not confined to things human ex- 
clusively, but embraces all intelligences, divine, angelic, and human; the 
sun is used as a sign of the triune God; the moon as a sign of humanity ; 
and the stars as signs of angels... . 

‘If the seven spirits of God, or the holy angels, are the ministering 
spirits of his love and mercy to them who receive his truth and submit to 
his spirit; then the four angels who stood ‘on the four corners of the 
earth, holding the four winds of the earth,’ or the wicked angels, will be 
the ministering spirits of his wrath and vengeance to them who despise 
his truth, and resist his Holy Spirit. Therefore, while the hail and the 
fire mingled with blood symbolize the incarnation of the divine purpose, 
it is the incarnation of its avenging aspect. Before the Christian era, 
the spiritual influences here signified were not mingled with blood in the 
sense of a corporate union; for until the birth of Christ, and his ascen- 
sion to heaven, all men, whether believers or unbelievers, were strangers 
to them ; were personally ignorant of their power; and had no experience 
of their effects in their own nature. From the day of Pentecost, however, 
the world of invisible spiritual life was opened; and from thence, until 
the final regeneration of all living men, the hail and fire shall continue to 
be mingled with blood. ‘Trees’ are symbols of individual men. ‘ Green 
grass’ is a symbol of human flesh, or the tabernacle of man’s intelligent 
nature; for ‘all flesh is grass.’ ” 
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ON THE RELATION OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST, AS WELL TO JOSEPH AS TO MARY. 


Tue instincts of mankind, and, as flowing from these, the 
traditions, usages, and laws of all nations, in all ages of the 
world, and under all circumstances, whether of barbarism or of 
civilization, seem unequivocally to point to the male as being not 
merely the chief or head and the proper representative of the 
species, but the real reproducer of it also; the man being the 
head of the woman; the woman, on being united to the man, 
merging in him, becoming one with him, and having no right 
nor any existence apart from him ; their joint offspring truly his, 
born indeed of her but begotten by him, the fruit of his body, 
named after him and inheriting his substance. ‘ What is hers, 
is his; what is his, is his own,” a proverbial observation which 
tallies exactly with a legal maxim,—‘“ the husband and wife are 
one person in law ; that is, the very being or legal existence of 
the woman is suspended during the marriage.””* 

Physiology, also points in the same direction. Its revelations, 
as far as they go, are in perfect harmony with the intuitions of 
instinct. They not merely demonstrate that, in the reproduction 
of the animal species, there is a direct union and incorporation 
of the male with the female generative element ; but they tend 
also to shew, that, while (as familiar experience proves) there is 
an actual blending in the offspring of the parts and qualities of 
the two parents, the male parent does, nevertheless, specially and 
mainly impart those parts and qualities that are characteristic 
as well of the animal as of the species—and very generally of 
himself individually,—the female imparting those chiefly that 
are concerned in the nutrition and support of the organism, and 
which are no otherwise characteristic of either the species or the 
animal than indirectly, that is, simply because they are ne- 
cessarily constituted in conformity with the essential peculiari- 
ties and with the special conditions of existence of both the 
animal and the species.’ 

Keeping in view what has been now advanced, it may be ob- 
served, that, in that most extraordinary of all interpositions of 
Divine Agency in human affairs—the incarnation of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, there seems to have been a studied 
regard in point of form and spirit to the instincts in question. 





4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, book i., chap. xv. 
6 For references to authorities on these points, see Carpenter's Principles of 
Human Physiology, 5th Ed., pp. 805, and 823, foot note. 
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Conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, the 
Son of the Highest, Very God and perfect man, our Lord Jesus 
Christ was yet as a man, the child of a married woman. The 
Virgin Mother of our Lord was the wife of Joseph—and that, 
too, prior to the time he was conceived in her womb, prior even 
to the time of the “Annunciation” (Matt. i. 18,19, 20; Luke ii. 
5). True, she was then only the espoused wife of Joseph. But 
by the Jewish law, the espousals constituted the marriage. To 
break the espousal-contract, was to commit adultery ; and to 
marry a virgin that was espoused, was to marry another man’s 
wife (Deut. xxii, 23—29). Legally, therefore, as well as os- 
tensibly, though not in the way of natural generation, Christ 
was the son of Joseph. As his son, he was regarded by his 
mother—“ Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing” 
(Luke ii. 48); himself “was subject unto them” as his 
“parents,” recognizing thereby Joseph as his father (Luke ii. 
41, 51). And as Joseph’s son, he was considered by the 
common people—“Is not this the carpenter’s son?” (Matt. 
xiii. 55). 

I. To David was the promise given: ‘“ When thy days shall be 
fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I will set up thy 
seed after thee, which shall proceed out of thy bowels, and I 
will establish his kingdom” (2 Sam. vii. 12). Made with im- 
mediate reference to Solomon, this promise pointed also, and 
emphatically, to “‘a greater than Solomon,” even to Christ, and 
was so understood by David (Psalm cxxxii. 11; Acts ii. 30). 
And to Mary it was announced regarding the son that was 
to be born of her: “The Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the house 
of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
(Luke i. 32, 33). 

With much in its full import that transcends, we have here 
the ideas and the language of ordinary political life—an heir 
promised, a line of succession indicated, a throne and a house to 
be perpetuated and securely established. And the words made 
use of imply all that is understood in human laws as regulating 
the succession to a crown—lineal descent, primogeniture, a 
valid title. In this sense, to its fullest extent, they were clearly 
intended to be received : and thus regarded, two questions pre- 
sent themselves for consideration :— 

lst. Was our Lord’s descent from David reckoned through 
Joseph or through Mary? And 

2nd. Through which parent was his right to David’s throne 
regarded as derived ? 

Premising that, while, on the one hand, if the lineal descent 
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of our Lord from David and the validity of His title had not 
been indisputable, he would have had no right to the Jewish 
throne,—so, on the other hand, no question was ever raised on 
the subject at the time when the claim was made, nor during 
the time that the Jewish archives remained entire,“— premising 
this, it must be admitted that difficulties attach to the existing 
genealogical records in both the Old and the New Testament, 
which we have not now the means of solving, and, likewise, that 
there is not that fulness and directness of statement in the 
writings of the evangelists which would preclude ali question on 
the subject. Nevertheless, enough appears in those of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke to warrant its being affirmed—and that with 
a confidence short only of absolute certainty—that it was through 
Joseph, and through him alone, that the right was derived and 
the descent reckoned. 

The genealogy given by St. Matthew is unquestionably that 
of Joseph’s line. The terms in which it is drawn demonstrate 
this: “ Abraham begat Isaac, . . . and Jacob begat Joseph 
the husband of Mary.” And the genealogy furnished by St. 
Luke is professedly—at least ostensibly, Joseph’s also: “ And 
Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of age, being (as 
was supposed) the son of Joseph, who was the son of Heli,” etc. 
Some, indeed, have maintained that it is actually Joseph’s. 
It is almost universally held, however, to be really Mary’s ; and, 
while the indefinite form of expression used—“ Son of,” so dif- 
ferent from the explicit term “begat” employed by the other 
evangelists (and which may include sons-in-law equally with 
sons proper), bears out this supposition, the incongruity of the 
two lists and the impossibility of identifying the Heli of St. 
Luke with the Jacob of St. Matthew,—and the Neri of the 
former with the Jechonias of the latter (of both of whom 
Salathiel is represented as the son), seem almost completely to 
negative any other view.? 

But granting this—allowing St. Luke’s genealogy to be 
truly Mary’s, it is remarkable how little Mary is regarded in it 
and how much Joseph,—nay, how completely Mary is set aside 





¢ Dr. Adam Clarke,—‘ Farther considerations on the best mode of reconciling and 
explaining the genealogy of our Lord as given by St. Matthew and St. Luke,’ in 
Commentary on the New Testament. 

4 ‘The two sons-in-law, who are to be noticed in this genealogy, are Joseph the son- 
in-law of Heli; whose own father was Jacod (Matt. i, 16), and Salathiel, the son-in- 
law of Neri; whose own father was Jechonias (1 Chron. iii. 17 and Matt. i. 12). 
This remark alone is sufficent to remove every difficulty. Thus it appears that 
Joseph, son of Jacob, according to St. Matthew, was son-in-law of Heli according to 
St. Luke. And Salathiel, son of Jechonias, according to the former, was son-in-law 
of Neri, according to the latter.’ Dr. Adam Clarke, Comm., etc., note to Luke iii. 23. 
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and Joseph substituted in her room. She is not so much as 
named in it. It is true (as is remarked by Dr. Adam Clarke) 
that the “ Hebrews never permitted women to enter into their 
genealogical tables, and that whenever a family happened to end 
with a daughter, instead of naming her in the genealogy, they in- 
serted her husband as the son of him who was in reality but his 
father-in-law.’ But without at present raising any question as 
to the reason why they did so, it may be observed that, from a 
remark which twice drops from St. Luke’s pen, it is quite 
clear that Joseph was mainly, indeed exclusively, regarded 
in the matter by this evangelist. He intimates respecting 
Joseph, incidentally seemingly, yet once at least significantly, 
that he was “ of the house of David” —“ of the house and lineage 
of David” (Luke i. 27; ii. 4). Mary, we allow, was of the same 
house and lineage. No such observation, however, is any where 
made of her—an omission the more singular, that, in the place 
where the fact is first thus recorded of Joseph, nothing seems 
more natural than that it should have been recorded of her also 
—nay of her rather than of him: “ And in the sixth month the 
angel Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named 
Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, 
of the house of David” (Luke i. 26, 27). A man of the house 
of David! Why not also and rather a virgin of the house 
of David, but that, while the mention of it respecting him was 
important, it was quite unimportant respecting her ? / 

Taking then St. Luke’s genealogy to be really Mary’s, but 
taking the considerations now adduced along with it, it seems 
scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that, considered in its 
legal intent and in relation to the crown-rights of our Lord, it 
is potentially Joseph’s. 

But duly iaieted, St. Matthew’s genealogy i is decisive of the 
questions before us. We are but too apt to read the evangelical 
narratives as we would a connected and contemporaneously 
written history, the production of different contributors yet 
written in concert and after a prescribed plan—agreeably to 
which each confines himself to a particular portion of the gene- 
ral subject, leaving it to his coadjutors to supply the rest. To 
read them thus is, very often, to read them amiss, and to lose 
much of their real import. St. Matthew wrote his gospel long 





‘ Commentary, etc. Note on Luke iii. 23. 

Ff It is very remarkable that there is no direct or explicit statement in any part of 
the New Testament as to the tribe to which Mary belonged ; and but for the presump- 
tion (a very certain one it may be allowed) that the genealogy furnished by St. Luke 
gives Mary’s line, it might be inferred from the intimation made of her being 
cousin to Elizabeth (chap. i. 36), who was of the house of Levi, that Mary was her- 
self of the same house. 
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before St. Luke wrote his, and doubtless, without any knowledge 
or anticipation that it ever would be written. And writing thus 
independently, it is clear that in his estimation the only gene- 
alogy that legally connected our Lord with David, or was of any 
value, was the genealogy of Joseph. And it is peculiarly im- 
portant to observe further, as regards both the acceptance by the 
Jews (for whom especially this gospel was written) of the gene- 
alogy given them, and the view taken of it by St. Matthew him- 
self, that the genealogy in question is directly followed by a 
plain and unequivocal intimation that Joseph was not the actual 
or the natural father of our Lord. “ Now the birth of Jesus 
Christ was on this wise,”’ is the very first observation which suc- 
ceeds the record of the genealogy; and the account given of 
it is, that ‘“ When as His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, she was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost.” (Matt. i. 18.) With child of the Holy Ghost! 
One would think that an announcement so extraordinary needed 
some explanation to justify the genealogy given. Yet none 
seems to have been thought necessary. The Jews, indeed, must 
have been quite prepared for such an announcement regarding 
the manner of the Messiah’s birth. “A virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son,” was what their evangelical prophet had foretold 
them of. But that St. Matthew should thus exclusively, and 
without any explanation, have affiliated Him to Joseph, and 
through him to David, can be accounted for on no other prin- 
ciple than this—that, even under the circumstances, Joseph’s 
line and it alone was regarded, not by the evangelist only but 
by the whole Jewish nation also, as the proper one. Writing as 
a Jew, and more immediately for his own countrymen, the Jews, 
St. Matthew presented them with such a genealogy as he knew 
they would neither gainsay nor refuse, nay, peradventure with 
such a genealogy as he knew they would alone accept. That is 
the construction it admits of and requires. 

It is, then, altogether inconceivable that had the crown- 
rights of our Lord passed to him legally through Mary, or his 
descent from David been properly in Mary’s line, both St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke would, so completely as they have done, have 
in these respects omitted all allusion to her. 

And in relation, further, to the questions under consider- 
ation, it may be observed, with regard to the lines in which 
Joseph and Mary were respectively descended from David, that 
Joseph came in the elder, and royal, and male line, Mary in the 

ounger, and private, and female line—the two lines meeting and 
liens united in the person of Zerubbabel, “ by the marriage of 
Salathiel, chief of the royal family of Solomon, with the daughter 
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of Neri, chief and heretrix of the family of Nathan.”’s While, 
therefore, Joseph had in himself rights very different from any 
that could have belonged to Mary—rights higher than hers, prior 
to hers, and excluding hers, it may be questioned whether Mary 
carried with her any to which, under the circumstances, the 
smallest Jegal value could be attached. But supposing that she 
had, it is plain that in virtue of her relation to Joseph, those 
rights, even in the eye of St. Luke, came to he vested in him as 
her husband. Such as they were or may have been, those rights 
had through marriage been transferred to him and made his— 
and that in such manner and in such a sense as to be accounted 
his, and be by him conveyed to Christ. Thus had Joseph cen- 
tred in himself a double power to transmit the succession to 
David’s throne and the honours of David’s house to Him who, 
albeit He was David’s Lord, was yet David’s Son and Heir. 

The position so clearly assigned by the evangelists to Joseph 
in relation to the Saviour cannot be considered as accidental or 
undesigned. No reason is given for it. But the details furnished 
in connexion with it (fragmentary as they mostly are) and 
those withheld, are of such a nature as unequivocally to bespeak 
some reason or principle underlying it. And, duly considered, 
the position in question, as thus exhibited, seems irresistibly to 
point to the inference before adverted to, as deducible from the 
universal instincts of mankind and from physiology, as to the 
representative and reproductive relations of the male. It might 
of itself suggest that inference; and it certainly seems to impart 
to it, viewed as the expression of a law of nature, a support in 
the way of proof or evidence which is all the stronger that it is 
indirect and special. Conversely, the law itself thus evolved and 
thus seen to rest on two perfectly distinct and independent 
grounds—the one physiological, the other that of a universal in- 
stinct—may serve to explain or enable us the better to under- 
stand why that position was assigned to Joseph; that is, its 
capacity to comprehend or include this position under it, may 
suggest to us whether it be not that self-same law which was the 
foundation of it in the Divine Mind ; and, peradventure, lead us 
to see in it—to recognize even in this case, altogether exceptional 
as we may at first be disposed to regard it, an instance of that 
conformity to His own laws which everything that we know of 
His actings shews to be a ruling principle in the government 
of God. 

II. Nor may this law be without its use in throwing at 





9 Dr. Adam Clarke, Op. Cit. Note to Luke iii, 23. 
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least a ray of light over a much more mysterious and difficult 
subject than that of our Lord’s relations to David—the true 
nature of His Humanity. 

And to mankind in general this is a subject of far deeper 
interest. The relations of our Lord to the common family of 
man reach immeasurably beyond those which He bore to David. 
Nay, these were but subservient to the former. There was 
a promise made to Abraham of a higher nature than that made 
to David: “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed” (Gen. xxii. 18; Gen. xii. 3),—a promise ratifying 
one of still earlier date, and made at the time when the whole 
human family pent up as yet in Adam had fallen in him, and 
death had passed upon the race, namely, that “the seed of the 
woman should bruise the serpent’s head” (Gen. iii. 15), And 
it was as this promised seed—the Desire of all nations, equally 
as the Holy One of Israel, that He came into the world. It 
was to reign over the Gentiles as well as over the house of 
Judah, that He came. His great mission was to seek and to 
save the lost children of His Father, of whatever name, or kindred, 
or tongue. And, “ forasmuch as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part of the same, 
that through death He might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and deliver them.” To accomplish the 
work which His Father gave Him to do, it “‘ behoved” Him to 
be “made in all things like unto His brethren.” And, accord- 
ingly, He took upon Him “ not the nature of angels,” but “the 
seed of Abraham” and the “ fashion” of a man. 

In now hazarding a few observations on our Lord’s Humanity, 
it is with a sense of the reverence and the modesty which a sub- 
ject so mysterious and so peculiarly sacred should be approached. 
It is with a conviction, however, that within certain limits it is a 
legitimate subject of enquiry,—and with a persuasion also, that, 
in freedom and boldness of speculation, it would be difficult to 
exceed the licence which at different times the church herself has 
taken. Nor is it without a hope, that if the light which it sheds 
(as exhibited in the former part of these pages) has been bor- 
rowed to elucidate a general law of Nature, light in its turn may 
from this law be reflected back upon it, and enable us the more 
clearly to see at least its bearings. 

We learn from Holy Scripture that the purposes of God, in 
the economy of human salvation, required that the Redeemer 
should be truly man and one with men, while yet He should be 
truly God and perfect man. We learn further, from the same 
source, that while He was born of a woman He was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost. And we have just seen that in His own family 
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relations as a man, He is set forth as the son of Joseph. These 
several revelations of fact and requirement seem all to suggest 
and to consist with these following assumptions as to the 
essential conditions involved in His Humanity: First, That 
while He should come into the world ostensibly after the manner 
of men, it should yet be so far essentially otherwise than in the 
way of natural generation ; and, in particular, that while one of 
the links in the double chain, so to speak, by which the ge- 
neration of men is accomplished, should be preserved, the chief 
and more essential link should be broken ; that is, that while the 
female element should remain, the male element should be ez- 
cluded. Had both the links been broken, it is impossible (hu- 
manly speaking) to conceive how He could have appeared on 
the earth asa man. Had both the links remained intact, He 
must needs have been an ordinary man. Secondly, That as 
Mary, being a woman, was not, nor could be, a proper represen- 
tative of humanity, and was besides incompetent adequately to 
supply either the material or the dynamical elements necessary 
to impart the attributes of Humanity to her Son,’ it was requi- 
site that her husband Joseph, although he had neither part nor 
lot in His conception, should yet be vicariously or substitutionally 
His father—the Holy Ghost being in point of fact substituted 
for him, and by substitution, representing and acting for him. 
The Athanasian Creed, indeed, bears that our Lord Jesus 
Christ is “ Man of the substance of his Mother.” It may be 
questioned whether this expression (which contrasts remarkably 
with the statement in the Apostles’ Creed, “ Conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’’) reaches or realizes the 
full idea of his humanity. The object revealed to us, as sought 
to be accomplished in regard to our Lord’s humanity, is, the re- 
creation within the family of man, and as one of that family, of 
a perfect man, such as Adam at the first was. Whether, then, 
is it the more reasonable view to suppose that he derived his 
humanity so exclusively from Mary, as the Athanasian Creed 
represents, or in the manner just suggested? It was surely as 
a man, that he was conceived by the Holy Ghost in the womb 
of the Virgin. As a man, therefore, he owed his humanity, .in 
part at least, if not in fact altogether, to the Divine Spirit ; and 
to maintain that in the conception of him, this Divine Spirit 
acted in the room and in the behalf of Joseph, is in perfect har- 
mony with the relation which both St. Matthew and St. Luke 
exhibit Joseph as holding towards him. And peradventure the 





9 Besides the general grounds deducible from the instincts already so often re- 
ferred to in these pages, there are physiological grounds for the allegation in the text. 
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view now submitted will serve to explain, and itself derive sup- 
port from an intelligent appreciation of the reason why, in the 
incarnation of our Lord, the male element, rather than the 
female, was actually excluded, while virtually represented. 
There was, of course, the very necessity of the case. It was ex 
necessitate rei that our Lord should be born of a woman. It is 
impossible to conceive how otherwise he could have come into 
the world as a man. But admitting this, there is another 
reason besides. In Adam personally the whole human race 
fell. Eve was first in the transgression, but it was Adam’s dis- 
obedience that brought death into the world. He was the 
federal head of the race. In his loins the race lay. Eve held 
no such relation to it. The common mother of the family of 
man, she was herself the offspring of Adam and included in 
him. Neither does any daughter of Adam hold the relation of 
progenitor to the children born of her, but their father alone, 
whose they truly are. “Behold to me Thou hast given no 
seed ; and, lo, one born in my house is mine heir,” was the 
mournful ejaculation of the believing, yet perplexed, Abram. 
And the assurance he received in this regard, embodied the 
principle here insisted on—a principle uniformly recognized in 
Scripture, and continually breaking out in the language of the 
Old Testament: “This shall not be thine heir; but he that 
shall come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir.”’/ 
Accordingly, “the second Adam, the Lord from heaven,” could 
not as a man have sprung directly from a son of the first Adam. 
Mary might dear him while Joseph could not beget him. Con- 
versely, bearing him, Mary could not constitute him what he 
truly was—a man. The Divine Spirit, therefore, must needs 
have had the chief, if not indeed in everything essential, the 
whole share in imparting the attributes of humanity to the 
Redeemer ; an inference which, though at variance with the 
doctrine of the Athanasian, is strictly in accordance with that 
of the Apostles’ Creed: “ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary.” Nay, with that also of the Nicene Creed: 
“incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary.” 

And in assuming that therein he represented and acted in 
the behalf and room of Joseph, there is surely nothing that 
detracts from the miraculous character or from the sacredness 
of the incarnation—nothing that is not in perfect harmony with 
the general analogy of God’s dealing, or the general tenour of 
the revelations he has made to us in his word and in his works: 
nay, that is not in fact reflected from the light he has vouch- 
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safed to us in his Word as to the relation of our Lord to his 
reputed father Joseph. 

Nor is there anything that trenches on our Lord’s Divi- 
nity. The taking of the humanity into Godhead was a per- 
fectly distinct and independent element in the incarnation. 
Simultaneous it may have been, and probably was, with the in- 
carnation itself; but it was altogether different in character, 
and accomplished by the Holy Ghost as representing the God- 
head alone and exclusively. 

It may, in conclusion, be observed, that, in this whole 
matter, viewed in its relations to our Lord’s humanity, it is not 
in one particular only, but in two (these two, however, embracing 
everything essential), that the form and spirit of Law and 
Orpver have been preserved intact. It is manifest that they 
have been adhered to, not merely (1.) in respect of the general 
law which at the first made and still regards the man as the 
chief of our race, the head of the woman, the proper represen- 
tative and the real reproducer of the species; but (2.) in respect 
also of the special law and appointment of marriage, “ instituted 
of God in the time of man’s innocency,” declared to be “ holy,” 
and by our Lord himself “adorned and beautified with his 
presence and first miracle that he wrought in Cana of Galilee.” 
At the time he was conceived in her womb, the Mother of our 
Lord was the wife of Joseph. It is this, indeed, which gives to 
the position assigned in Scripture to Joseph, in its relations to 
David, its whole reality and value. But it is not the less de- 
serving of consideration in the point of view from which the 
subject of our Lord’s humanity has just been regarded. 

One or two other observations, and these very briefly. It 
will be at once apparent how adverse to tle Romish doctrine of 
Mariolatry the views here submitted are. Yet let usexamine 
this doctrine a little in detail, and, if possible, without prejudice. 
The views in question do not, indeed, touch the doctrine of 
“the immaculate conception ;” and it may be freely allowed 
that the same divine agency by which the Redeemer was mira- 
culously conceived in the womb of Mary, may simultaneously 
with the conception, and in virtue of her Son’s all-sufficient 
merits, have purged her of every stain—making her a clean 
vessel for the reception of so divine a seed. Scripture, however, 
has given us no information on this point; and the doctrine 
itself cannot by any Protestant be regarded in any other light 
than as a “fond imagination.” Yet there is nothing in it, thus 
simply viewed, that need excite any feeling of repugnance. But 
while thus in itself nothing else than a pure hypothesis, without 
any warrant in Scripture, it has by the Church of Rome been 
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made one of the grounds on which an undue exaltation has 
been given to Mary, and divine honours claimed for her. It 
may be questioned, however, whether it would have been thus 
used, nay, whether it would have been entertained at all, had 
not a deeper and a wider foundation for this higher doctrine 
been laid in the mere fact of Mary’s maternal relation to our 
Lord. That this fact furnishes no sound reason for such a 
foundation has, it is hoped, been here clearly shewn from Scrip- 
ture, indirectly it is true, but all the more clearly on that 
account. Mary, indeed, was the Mother of our Lord. And 
“highly favoured” as she thus was, and “ blessed among wo- 
men” as she is and will be, even “ throughout all generations,” 
Joseph, whom the Church of Rome has altogether overlooked, 
must yet be regarded as holding towards him the nearer and 
more excellent relation. Accordingly, either the doctrine of 
Mariolatry is no true doctrine, or that church must have omitted 
from her creed a co-relative and still higher doctrine, and can 
be no true custodian of the faith. 

Again: the cardinal facts as to the relation which St. Mat- 
thew and St. Luke exhibit Joseph as standing in towards the 
Redeemer, may be adverted to as not the least striking among 
the “ wndesigned coincidences” in which the Scriptures abound, 
and which the late Professor Blunt of Cambridge has turned to so 
admirable an account as an argument for their veracity. The 
record of the facts cannot, indeed, be considered as undesigned. 
But the manner of their exhibition by the two evangelists, so 
different and yet so truly consistent, has all the appearance of 
being so. And it may just be added in connexion with this, 
that an impostor, giving the pedigree of the Saviour, would 
never in all probability have dreamt of regarding Joseph. Nay, 
representing our Lord to be, what he is set forth to us in Scrip- 
ture, as being “ God manifest in the flesh,” it may well be 
doubted whether, for the credibility of his story, he would have 
ventured, even had the idea of it crossed his mind, to give to 
such a personage, born into the world (as alleged by him) in a 
manner so exceptional, and invested with the attributes of 
Deity, such a pedigree as St. Matthew, “writing as he was 
moved by the Holy Ghost,” has not hesitated to give him, or 
have connected him so pointedly with Joseph as St. Luke, 
while recording, for the information of the Gentile Church, his 
Mother’s line, has both there and elsewhere so manifestly done. 

A. H. 
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JESUS, WHEN TWELVE YEARS OLD, AT JERUSALEM, AND 
IN THE TEMPLE. 


Tuere are found in the New Testament certain striking inci- 
dents, simply and concisely recorded, which, though they may 
only call forth impatient cavils on the part of the sceptic, are yet 
well suited, if duly studied and compared with other parts of 
Holy Writ, to nourish and confirm the devout Christian’s faith 
in the word of God, and in the divine sonship of Jesus of 
Nazareth, the adorable Saviour of sinners. To this class of 
facts may especially be referred the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem, 
when only twelve years of age, his singular temporary separa- 
tion from his parents on that occasion, and his unexpected ap- 
pearance in the temple, where his deportment, intelligence, 
and answers rendered him the object of general surprise and 
admiration. 

Before we transcribe the inspired Evangelist’s interesting 
narrative of this remarkable transaction, it will be expedient not 
to overlook the immediately preceding verse, which contains a 
beautiful summary of the previous history of Jesus, from the 
time that Joseph and Mary finally took up their abode at* Na- 
zareth, after the return from Egypt. St. Luke writes—“ And 
the child grew and waxed strong in’ spirit, filled with wisdom, 
and the grace of God was upon him.” Thus habitually and 
effectually upheld, taught, and protected by the love and favour 
of the Most High; Jesus, although, as he increased in years, 
he was ever advancing from one degree of wisdom and know- 
ledge to another, still attaining to that which was highest of 
its kind, was never seen to bea child, like other children, in 
moral weakness and waywardness of temper and character. Nor 
had he, as he gradually grew up to man’s estate, to unlearn (as 
too many, or rather as we all have to do), the ignorant and 
erroneous notions and prejudices of childhood—he had indeed 
to learn, but not to unlearn. Amiable, docile and obliging— 
conciliating universal esteem and regard from his pure and un- 
wavering love and practice of piety, goodness, and benevolence 
—happy as a heart overflowing with goodwill to all around him, 
and a conscience at perfect peace with God and man could make 





@ Matt. ii. 23. 
6 In this passage, the same form of expression is applied to the human soul of 
the adorable Saviour, as is used of John, the son of Zacharias, in Luke i. 80. 


The strength of spirit implies firmness and teachableness, to the exclusion of self- 
will. 
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him ; even his childish occupations, pursuits, and joys would 
never partake of the idle and aimless frivolty, still less of the 
instinctive attachment to self which usually marks the season 
of childhood. We may well believe that this child’s looks, 
words, and actions bore the uniform stamp and impress of a 
consistent, gentle, loving, and more than human holiness; and 
that he was in all that came within the sphere of childhood, a 
daily and hourly winning model and example of “ whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report.” 
Accordingly, in quiet steadiness of purpose on the side of truth 
and godliness, in knowledge, wisdom, discretion, and benevo- 
lence, he would be far beyond his years; and we should espe- 
cially expect to see him, at all times and in all places and cir- 
cumstances, demeaning himself towards Joseph and Mary, alike 
from solemn religious obligation and filial love, as a dutiful and 
affectionate son, earnestly desirous to promote their comfort 
and happiness, watchful to avoid whatever might seem in the 
slightest degree likely to displease or grieve them, and willing 
to abandon at once even the most cherished purpose, should it 
be one to which their judgment and feelings were opposed. 

Let us now, without further introduction, proceed to a care- 
ful examination of the details of this memorable visit to 
Jerusalem, which the Evangelist was directed to record for the 
instruction of the Church, and for the confirmation of our faith 
in Jesus as the Son of God. 

“Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year, at the 
feast of the passover. And when he was’ twelve years old they 
went up to Jerusalem after the custom of the feast. And when 
they had fulfilled the days, as they returned, the child Jesus 
tarried behind in Jerusalem ; and Joseph and his mother knew 
not of it. But they, supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany, went a day’s journey; and they sought him among their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance. And when they found him not, 
they turned back again to Jerusalem seeking him. And it 
came to pass, that after three days they found him in the 





e It is thought by some to have been an established custom among the Jews, to 
take their sons, when arrived at the age of twelve years, to Jerusalem, where they 
were introduced to a participation in the services of the temple. Of course, na 
tradition, however general at the present day among the dispersed Hebrew race, in 
reference to matters not enjoined in the Holy Scriptures, can be accepted as a valid 
proof that any particular usage, thus supported, was certainly in force in the time 
of our Lord. If, however, we may think that the above was already then an esta- 
blished national custom, it will not, perhaps, be difficult to suppose that it may have 
pleased the Heavenly Father, on so special an occasion, to have vouchsafed to Israel 
in the temple, as well as to Joseph and Mary, something like a dawning manifesta- 
tion of the true character and dignity of the child Jesus, 
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temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them 
and asking them questions. And all that heard him were 
astonished at his understanding and answers.”—Luke i. 41-47. 

And now, what is it that we must at once infer from St. 
Luke’s words—“ the child Jesus tarried behind at Jernsalem, 
and Joseph and Mary knew not of it?””? Doubtless, that it was 
a designed and deliberate act on the part of Jesus to remain 
by himself in the city, though aware that his parents must have 
set forth on their homeward journey in the happy assurance 
that their beloved child continued to be their fellow-traveller. 
Nor could he possibly be ignorant of the painful astonishment 
and uncertainty which would be the immediate consequence of 
the unwelcome and unexpected discovery that he was no longer 
with them. On the other hand, the fact that they should, on 
this occasion, when at a distance from home, have allowed him 
to be out of their sight during the whole day, is a convincing 
proof of the entire confidence which they must have reposed 
in his piety, discretion, and affection, and how impossible they 
deemed it to be, that he should designedly and deliberately act 
towards them as he had done, as if forgetful of their peace and 
comfort, and in seeming disregard of the plainest obligations 
of filial affection and duty. 

Again, how are we to understand the Evangelist’s statement 
—after “three days they found him in the temple?” It is 
quite unnecessary to suppose that Joseph and Mary, on their 
return to Jerusalem, spent three days in vainly seeking Jesus ; 
for, according to a well-known scriptural idiom, the phrase— 
“after three days” may very well mean, “on the third day.” 
Did they then pass two days in a fruitless search, and at length 
succeed in finding the child on the third day? The correct 
account of what then occurred is probably not unlike the fol- 
lowing. The three days began on the morning of the depar- 
ture of Mary and Joseph for Nazareth, when their unconscious 
separation from Jesus commenced. On that morning, the child 
would of course rise and go with his parents to the spot which 
had been appointed as the common meeting-place of the several 
families with whom they were to return to Galilee. When the 
company set forward, Jesus intentionally remained behind, 
while his parents proceeded on their way, without entertaining 
the slightest idea of his purpose. At the close of the first day’s 
journey, when, after making every inquiry, the child could no- 
where be found; Mary’s maternal affection and overpowering 
longing to recover the missing treasure of her heart, would 
urge the paramount duty and necessity of immediately retrac- 
ing their steps, and they would begin, on that same evening, to 
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bend their course once more towards Jerusalem. Strong as 
would be the pious mother’s faith in the exercise of a divine 
guardianship over the holy child, it would not exclude the 
pressure of a present burden of painful uncertainty and anxiety, 
her whole soul craving to have him once more safe under her 
own watchful eye. During the night, they would not desire 
more rest than nature would absolutely require, resuming their 
journey early on the next morning; and as they would proceed 
more rapidly than on the preceding day, there is no difficulty 
in believing that they reached Jerusalem not later than the noon 
of the second day. Scarcely conscious of fatigue, they would, 
of course, not delay to make their first inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood in which they had themselves lodged during their 
passover sojourn in the city, and then repair to other places to 
which, on their recent or former visits to the metropolis, they 
might have occasionally or habitually resorted with the child 
Jesus. Bethlehem, the town of their royal ancestor David, was 
perhaps somewhat too distant a locality; and spots nearer to 
the city would demand their earlier attention. And in their 
earnest search, Joseph and Mary may have sought their lost 
lamb on the Mount of Olives, and in the vicinity of Gethsemane 
and Bethany, the former not yet a name of tears and sorrow. 
We learn, however, from the evangelical narrative, that their 
first efforts must have ended in disappointment, and they were 
doubtless compelled to desist until another night should have 
passed over them. On the third day, however, either having 
heard some popular rumour of the appearance of an unknown 
and remarkable child in the temple, or, at length, beginning to 
think that Jesus would most probably be found there, they 
entered the sacred edifice, where they discovered him “ sitting 
in the’ midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking 
them questions, while all who heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers.” 

We are now come to that portion of the history before us 
which most powerfully arrests our attention, and which seems 





4 Jesus had probably been the companion of his parents in their visits to Jeru- 
salem, not only on former passovers, but also at the two other great annual festivals. 

¢ It has been observed by some writers that we are not to suppose that any 
degree of forwardness, unsuitable to his tender age, was displayed by Jesus on this 
occasion. This is, doubtless, most true. They add that these doctors were, per- 
haps, seated on elevated semicircular benches, and that Jesus may, with others, have 
occupied a lower seat, as it were in the midst of them. This is probable. Yet in 
such an exceptional case as that before us, it is at least possible that the learned 
teachers, charmed with the wisdom and sweetness of manner in the holy child, may 
have intentionally put honour upon him, by causing him to sit with them in the 
place allotted to themselves. 
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likely to lend us valuable assistance in our endeavours to under- 
stand the otherwise extraordinary and inexplicable conduct of 
the holy child Jesus in his designed and deliberate temporary 
separation from his fond and sorrowing parents. : 

“And when they saw him, they were amazed: and his 
mother said unto him, son, why hast thou thus dealt with us? 
Behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he 
said, how is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business? And they understood not the 
saying which he spake unto them.” 

We pause to make a passing observation on the phrase— 
“to be about my Father’s business.” The terms in the original, 
viz.: év tols tov IIatpés pov, are almost literally rendered, “ in 
my Father’s””—the construction being elliptical. The direction 
usually given for the supplying of this ellipsis is to insert 
Tpaypace or Toros after the article. In the former case, the 
expression might be fairly translated, “in my Father’s affairs 
or business ;” and in the latter, “in the house of my Father.” 
On either view, however, the phrase in question would most 
obviously point to the temple, which was regarded by the Jews 
as the earthly palace of the Most High—the terrestrial court 
and offices where the heavenly government of the chosen people 
was supposed to be more especially administered. But, upon 
the whole, it may be more in agreement with the context to 
translate the passage as follows—“ Wist ye not (were ye not 
aware) that I must be in my Father’s house?” For they had 
been seeking him in much distress and uncertainty as to the 
place where he was most likely to be found ; and Jesus evidently 
seems to suggest to them that, from all which they knew of his 
previous marvellous history, they ought at once to have sought 
him in the temple, the house of his Father. 

On discovering the child in the sacred building, so deeply 
occupied in hearing and answering questions that he seemed 
altogether unmindful of his parents, and forgetful of the afflic- 
tion which his strange and sudden disappearance must have 
caused them; Mary’s quick maternal sensitiveness—however, 
under other circumstances, she might have rejoiced at such a 
spectacle—was doubtless wounded by his apparent lack of filial 
regard and sympathy in her darling child. Accordingly, though 
joy at thus recovering the lost one would be the ruling emotion, 
she accosts him in terms in which some degree of gentle com- 
plaint and reproof was mingled with the inquiry—‘ Son, why 
hast thou thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” The child, without pausing a moment 
to ask forgiveness, or to utter a single expression of apology and 
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regret, at once becomes in his turn the mild questioner, his 
questions almost assuming a tone and character of gently 
authoritative surprise and remonstrance. Nor can we, indeed, 
help feeling, at first, sentiments of perplexity and astonishment, 

as we read the unexpected reply to Mary’s maternal inquiry, if 
reply it may be called, from the lips of a child of twelve years 
of age—“ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father’s house ?” 

Let us, then, try to explain these two short questions, which, 
as we learn from St. Luke, neither Joseph nor Mary was able 
to understand at the time. Of these the first is— How is it 
that ye sought me?” It is not difficult to discern what such 
words, deliberately spoken by the wise and holy child Jesus, 
did not and could not mean. They certainly did not mean— 
“ How is it that ye sought me at all? Why, when my absence 
was discovered, did you not determine to pursue your journey 
to Nazareth, and leave it with me to return hence and rejoin 
you in Galilee, as soon as I should think it right to do so?” 
The question could not possibly have been so idle and unmeaning. 
Wise and thoughtful beyond his season of childhood, Jesus was 
well aware that every parent would, under similar circumstances, 
have been bound by duty, as well as urged by affection, not to 
loose an hour in delaying to seek a missing child of the tender 
age of twelve years, which had unaccountably disappeared, and 
was believed to be alone in a populous metropolis. Nor is there 
any real ground for such a misapprehension of the meaning of 
this brief question. For, if we read St. Luke’s narrative with 
only a slight degree of attention, we shall at once see that Mary 
had not spoken of merely seeking her son, but had expressed 
herself more strongly, and said—* we have sought thee sorrow- 
ing ”’—the original word (ddvvwevor)/ translated “ sorrowing,” 
being of an emphatic character, and denoting real and heart- 
felt distress and anxiety. This language has plainly no reference 
to their having looked for him on the road (where they would 
not expect to find him), but rather to their having spent at least 
some hours, after their arrival at Jerusalem, in seeking him 
under painful doubt and uncertainty as to the particular direc- 
tion in which their search was to be prosecuted. It is clear 
that Jesus had left no kind and dutiful message for them either 
at the gate of the city or in the neighbourhood where they had 





f Odvvn is derived from %w ‘to eat, consume,’ and denotes a grief that preys 
upon the mind. See Rom. ix. 2: 1 Tim. vi. 10. The following beautiful passage 
may serve to illustrate the meaning of the verb. ‘‘ And they all wept sore, and fell 
on Paul’s neck and kissed him, sorrowing (d3vvémevor) most of all for the words 
which he spake, that they should see his face no more.”—Acts xx. 37, 38. 
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so recently lodged. Nay, it would seem evident from the oc- 
currences in the temple, that he had abstained from every 
attempt to shorten their period of trouble and sorrow by fur- 
nishing the slightest clue to his movements; though, while in 
the temple on the third day, as often as his thoughts reverted 
to his parents, he could not but feel assured that his mother 
was anxiously, and perhaps tearfully, seeking him. On their 
part, they appear to have been at first altogether unmindful of 
the sacred edifice on Mount Moriah, which is somewhat surpris- 
ing when we call to mind the mysterious transactions which 
they had witnessed twelve years before, and to have ended their 
search where they ought unhesitatingly to have commenced it. 
And we are thus conducted to the scripturally probable inter- 
pretation of the second question—“ Wist ye not that I must be 
in my Father’s house?” It was as if he had said to Joseph 
and Mary—“ Did you not well know WHOSE SON I really 
am? Why then did you give way to so much doubt and sor- 
row? Above all, why did you feel so uncertain where to find 
me? For where else should you have expected to find the Son 
but in HIS FATHER’S house ?” 

This conduct of Jesus towards his parents would have been 
regarded in any other Jewish child of the same age, as more 
than thoughtless, as decidedly culpable. This will at once 
appear if we direct our attention to the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament, reverently believed by Jewish parents and children 
to be the revealed will of the God of Israel. Let us consider the 
Fifth Commandment—the first with promise, though the pro- 
mised “length of days in the land” was not his portion, who, 
in the very prime of life bowed his head in death upon the cross 
on Calvary. And as we reflect upon the peremptory language 
of this precept, “ Honour thy father and thy mother’”’—a pre- 
cept which the Most High expected every Hebrew parent to en- 
deavour, so far as parental care and effort could avail, to engrave 
on the memory and heart of his children—we cannot but feel 
how inconsistent with religious and moral duty to God and man 
it is, to violate wilfully and deliberately the letter or spirit of 
this solemn injunction, a due regard to which lies at the very 
foundation of social order and happiness. The command in 
question must be understood and explained as enjoining, under 
awful divine sanction and authority, a tender, filial, and dutiful 
regard to parental feelings and wishes, and an habitual watch- 
fulness (in devout subordination to the divine will) to shun 
whatever is likely to cause annoyance, anxiety, and distress in 
the heart of a father or mother. Whence, then, was it that the 
child Jesus, when at Jerusalem, acted as if indifferent to, or 
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rather wholly forgetful of, the painful suspense and anxiety which 
his stay in the city, without their consent or knowledge, would 
certainly cause in the minds of Joseph and Mary? Childish 
thoughtlessness and indiscretion cannot be accepted in his case as 
an excuse, since the strange step was, on his part, most deliberate 
and intentional. Want of acquaintance with the decalogue can- 
not be pleaded in behalf of the wondrous child whose under- 
standing and answers— assuredly with especial reference to 
scriptural topics—excited the astonishment and admiration of 
all who were privileged to hear him. He cannot, for a moment, 
be supposed to have been otherwise than familiar with the ex- 
hortations and injunctions to filial obedience which are found in 
the Old Testament, whether in the form of direct commands, or 
of denunciations against the disobedient. Yet thoroughly aware 
of the revealed will of God concerning the solemn obligation of 
filial obedience, and deliberately abstaining from giving even the 
slightest hint of his purpose to his parents, he designedly suffered 
them to commence their homeward journey, in the full but 
erroneous persuasion that their beloved son was with them, while 
he was not ignorant how great would be their amazement and 
grief, as soon as they should discover his absence from their 
company. Still further, neither on the second day, when they 
must have again reached Jerusalem, nor on the earlier part of 
the third day, did he make the least effort to put an end to their 
uncertainty and distress. In other Jewish children such seem- 
ingly unfilial conduct could not but have been regarded as a 
culpable breach of both the letter and the spirit of the Fifth 
Commandment, the first precept of the second table of Jeho- 
vah’s moral law; and as Jesus was far more than a child of 
twelve years in grace, wisdom, and strength of character, the 
degree of blame, if he was really to be blamed, must have been 
proportionably greater in his case. Hence arises an interesting 
and important question, viz.: What was there extraordinary 
and exceptional in the case of the child Jesus, which rendered 
innocent, or even laudable, in him, that which in any other 
Jewish child would have necessarily been an unseemly forgetful- 
ness of the divine law, and a very blameable want of dutiful 
subordination to parental authority ? 

There does not seem to be anything in the facts of the nar- 
rative itself to excuse or extenuate the child’s apparent neglect 
of the comfort and sensitive feelings of his parents. There is 
not, as we have seen, the slightest approach to any acknowledg- 
ment of recent fault, or promise of future amendment in the 
child’s calm reply to Mary’s earnest and affectionate maternal 
appeal. On the contrary, what an entire independence of 
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parental authority, what an almost irresponsible superiority to 
parental control seems there consciously displayed! Yet, in the 
face of all this, we venture to assert that there is scriptural 
ground for believing that the apparently inexplicable conduct of 
the child Jesus, on the occasion of the memorable passover visit 
of which we have been speaking, was strictly according to the 
mind and will of the Heavenly Father. Yes; the marvellous 
child of twelve years of age, when discovered and challenged in 
the temple, consciously answered as one responsible for the ex- 
traordinary step which he had taken without the knowledge 
and consent, and to the anxiety and distress of his parents, not 
to Joseph but to God. He replied to Mary’s touching and 
earnest appeal, not as the son of Mary, bound to render her 
an account of apparently unfilial and undutiful separation from 
his afflicted parents, but rather as (in the highest meaning of 
the terms) the holy and irresponsible Son of the Most High 
God. 

The very silence of Joseph and Mary, and their almost sub- 
missive deference to the child after he had addressed to them 
his two brief questions, which were suited rather to put an end, 
gently but authoritatively, to all further remarks and inquiries, 
than to afford them any distinct information of the causes of his 
voluntary separation from them—that very silence and almost 
submissive deference on the part of the parents, would plainly 
seem to shew their consciousness that, although they did not 
comprehend the meaning of the child’s words, there was some- 
thing extraordinary and exceptional in the case of Jesus—some 
very important distinction, in respect of relationship towards 
God, between him and every other child of the seed of Abraham. 

The scriptural testimony to the wisdom of Jesus (which is a 
divinely inspired testimony) altogether forbids our regarding 
as comparatively idle and unmeaning any sentence which pro- 
ceeded from his lips at any time and place, still less in the 
temple, and on such an occasion. Hence, his question— Knew 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s house,” must be under- 
stood as a strong affirmation. It was only a more emphatic 
form of saying—“ Ye surely could not but well know that I 
must, while in Jerusalem and separate from you, be in my Fa- 
ther’s house, that house in which he especially manifests his 
presence.”’ And we repeat once more, that the whole force of 





g It is as if he had said, ‘‘I could have had no other possible reason for sepa- 
rating myself from you than to be near my Father. If I tarried behind in Jerusalem, 
it was not to be my own master, or to wander in childish curiosity from street to 
street, and place to place, but to frequent my Father’s house.’’ 
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this concise question, doubtless intended to be (and as such it 
appears to have been accepted by those to whom it was ad- 
dressed), not so much a defence or apology, as a mild but autho- 
ritative and unanswerable justification of the step which he had 
taken, rested upon the implied fact that Joseph and Mary were 
fully aware of the existence of a special filial relation between the 
holy child and the Most High, such that the God of heaven was 
the Father of Jesus in some true and special sense in which he 
could not be said to be the Father of any other Jewish child or 
adult—neither of Joseph, nor of Mary, nor of any other human 
being. If, however, no such special filial relation existed be- 
tween Jesus and the Heavenly Father, other intelligent Jewish 
children, whether of more or less than twelve years of age, whose 
imaginations and religious feelings were warm and lively, and 
who should be suddenly possessed with a very powerful inward 
longing to separate themselves from their parents and friends, 
and make a public appearance in the temple, might have claimed 
to act in a similar manner, and have pleaded a supposed divine 
impulse in their defence. 

The more we study this short and simple narrative, too ex- 
quisitely simple and unadorned to have proceeded from the pen 
either of an unskilful or of a subtle forger, the more clearly do 
we seem to discern its value and importance to a candid inquirer, 
and to the devout and humble Christian, as a part of the unde- 
signed internal evidence furnished by the New Testament to the 
truth of the earlier and miraculous portions of the gospel history. 
It does not appear to be enough to say that the words and ac- 
tions of Jesus at Jerusalem, which we are considering, were not 
inconsistent, or rather were consistent, with what the evangelists 
relate of his miraculous conception ; we may safely advance fur- 
ther, and say, not only that they were even strikingly consistent 
with, but also confirmatory of, the evangelical history of his con- 
ception and birth. How is it, we once more ask, that Joseph 
and Mary appear to have been immediately silenced ; when the 
child, with an air and tone of gentle authority, put his two short 
and simple questions? It was not because their judgments were 
enlightened and convinced by the words of Jesus; for the evan- 
gelist expressly tells us, that “they understood not the saying 
which he spake untothem.” Their silently and submissively re- 
fraining from making further inquiry is best explained (and can in- 
deed be satisfactorily explained only) on the supposition that they 
knew enough of a marvellous past in connexion with the previous 
history of Jesus, to make them feel that it was quite possible that 
the child “had tarried behind at Jerusalem,” under a far higher 
than human influence and guidance ; and, therefore, they were 
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not unwilling to submit in silence, although they could not un- 
derstand his words. And thus, in a narrative which would be 
otherwise wholly dark and inexplicable, we have, when, without 
offering any violence to the language, it is interpreted in the 
light of previous sacred history, the mild but firm assertion by 
Jesus of conscious divine Sonship in a very high and special 
sense, and, on the part of Joseph and Mary, the submissive re- 
cognition, in quiet deference, of that high and special divine 
Sonship, from their knowledge of a marvellous past. 

All this will appear yet more plain, if we place before the 
reader the concluding part of the narrative, again transcribing 
by its side the brief and beautiful summary of the holy child’s 
previous history, which has already been brought under our 
notice. 


* And the child grew * And he went down with them and came 
and waxed strong in spi- to Nazareth, and was subject to them; but his 
rit, and the grace of God mother” kept all these sayings in her heart. 
was upon him” (Luke ii, And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, 
40). and in favour with God and man” (Luke ii. 

51, 52). 


Now, of course, we cannot doubt that Jesus, before the memor- 
able passover visit, had always been dutifully subject to his pa- 
rents, as we are told that he continued to be afterwards. It is 
also evident that the previous period of his childhood had been 
radiant with the noonday beams of the divine love and favour ; 
and, so far as the page of Scripture is to guide us, we have every 
reason to believe that this bright state of things had continued 
without interruption up to the very moment when the temporary 
separation commenced. It is equally clear, from the same 
authority, that, from the moment of their return to Nazareth, 
the child went on increasing in favour with God and man. Let 
us then attentively bear in mind the important facts, that the 
evangelist (doubtless writing under divine guidance) passes not 
one word of censure upon the child’s temporary and remarkable 
departure from his habitual submission to his mother and re- 
puted father, while Jesus himself neither made confession of 
fault, nor uttered one single expression of regret. And if we do 





& This shows the very high esteem in which Mary held those sayings. If they 
were not intelligible at the time, she felt it was not from their want, but from their 
depth, of meaning. We are reminded of the shepherds’ visit to the new-born babe 
at Bethlehem. ‘And all they that heard it wondered at those things which were told 


them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these things and pondered them in her 
heart” (Luke ii. 18, 19). 
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this, must we not come to this conclusion, that the bright and 
steady sunshine of God’s love and favour before and after the 
memorable passover visit, the abstinence from every approach to 
censure on the part of the sacred historian, and the absence of 
every word of confession and regret from the lips of a child so 
thoroughly aware of his duty to God and man, all evidently 
unite in teaching us, that the seemingly unfilial and undutiful 
temporary separation of the child Jesus from his mother and re- 
puted father, was not only not contrary to, but entirely in ac- 
cordance with, the mind and will of his Heavenly Father. 

Can we gather any additional light from Holy Writ in refe- 
rence to this point, viz., that all which Jesus did in the temple 
at this passover visit was entirely in accordance with the mind 
and will of his Heavenly Father? Let us reverently try and 
see if we can advance a step further in the path of cautious and 
legitimate inference ; and in doing this we request the reader to 
excuse a slight degree of unavoidable repetition. 

Is it not declared in the New Testament that, “he who is 
circumcised is a debtor to fulfil the whole law,” and that Jesus 
of Nazareth, “ who was made of a woman, was made under the 
law?” The holy child was, therefore, as strictly under the 
covenant of the moral law of the Ten Commandments, and as 
solemnly bound to obey its fifth precept, as was any other Jewish 
child among his contemporaries. Hence, it was not possible for 
him, of his own mere will and pleasure, to divest himself, even 
for a single hour, of the sacred and divinely enjoined duty of 
filial subjection and responsibility to Joseph and Mary. The 
clearly-ascertained command or consent of his Heavenly Father 
could alone render innocent and lawful the act of Jesus in re- 
maining alone at Jerusalem without the knowledge or permission 
of his mother and reputed father. We have not the shadow of 
scriptural authority or analogy for supposing that the child Jesus 
should himself have conceived such a purpose, and then have 
asked the sanction of his Heavenly Father’s consent. It would 
have been against the deepest feelings of his loving and sympa- 
thising heart to inflict needless uncertainty and sorrow, anxiety 
and distress, on Mary and Joseph, to whom he was so deservedly 
dear. Still less could so wise and holy a child have deliberately 
formed a plan, the execution of which involved an open departure 
from the moral law of Jehovah; nor is it credible, or even con- 
ceivable, that he could have presumed, as if wiser than his Hea- 
venly Father, to ask the divine sanction and consent to such a 
scheme. The more calmly and devoutly we meditate upon the 
subject, the more does light seem to enter our minds. Bound 
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by the most solemn: obligations to obey the divine command— 
** Honour thy father and thy mother”—Jesus could not, as we 
have just seen, lawfully and innocently carry into execution a 
deliberate purpose which he knew would certainly afflict and 
grieve his parents, without some kind of communication from 
and with the heavenly throne, to set aside for atime the binding 
force of the commandment in his particular case, and on that 
special occasion. For the sake of illustration, the supposed hea- 
venly communication may have been either in the form of con- 
sent in answer to his own prayer, or in that of clear injunction 
from his Heavenly Father, to which it was his sacred and bounden 
duty to render implicit obedience. It is not so much that we 
presume to take upon ourselves to decide between the two forms, 
as that, while reflecting on the deeply interesting subject in all 
its scriptural bearings, it appears to us to be increasingly incre- 
dible and impossible (if such an expression may be allowed) that 
the child Jesus should himself have formed the plan, and have 
sought the divine assent to his own individual wish and purpose. 
It was clearly and emphatically for that child, who, though the 
Son, was under the law, and in the form of a servant, to leave ab- 
solutely to the will of the Omnipotent and Omniscient Father, to 
determine the path which he was to pursue, whether at Nazareth 
or Jerusalem. Nor is it possible to entertain the thought that the 
holy child would take it upon himself to suggest and propose a 
change in his course, involving the apparent breach of the first 
commandment of the second table of the moral law. Few things 
are more clear in the New Testament than this, viz., that with 
reference to his own personal path, it was not for the Son to 
choose, suggest, or propose, but submissively to hearken and 
dutifully to obey. Hence, it is not in the way of selection be- 
tween two different views, but rather in that of a moral con- 
straint and compulsion to which Scripture and reason alike in- 
vite us to submit our judgment, that we believe (or rather to 
speak more reverently, regard it as in the highest degree probable) 
that the Eternal Father especially directed his beloved Son, the 





i Surely we may safely regard it as beyond question, that Jesus did not stay 
alone at Jerusalem on this remarkable occasion, without reasons calculated to satisfy 
both his conscience and judgment, and sufficiently powerful to outweigh all natural 
human reluctance, however strong and deep, to inflict certain mental suffering on 
the parents whom the Fifth Commandment enjoined him to honour. We are, there- 
fore, constrained to conclude that, as this commandment came from heaven, with the 
most awful divine sanctions, its solemn obligations were, on that ever-memorable 


occasion overruled in his case, by a special injunction from that same heavenly 
source, 
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child Jesus, to act, on that particular occasion, in entire* inde- 
pendence of his earthly parents, and, remaining at Jerusalem 
without their knowledge and consent, to manifest in the temple 
an understanding and wisdom so far above his tender years, as 
to excite the wonder and admiration of all who were present to 
hear him. 

There is one question which it is not for us even to attempt to 
discuss :—How the Heavenly Father’s will was made known to 
the wise and holy child, when at the age of twelve years he tarried 
behind at Jerusalem in obedience to the divine will—whether by 
dream, or vision, or audible voice, or angelic message, or through 
a clear and unmistakable impression on his mind by the Holy 
Spirit, it belongs not to us to say. We leave this point un- 
touched as God’s unrevealed secret, the knowledge of which 
would be of no benefit to us, however important it may be to 
acquaint ourselves with the very strong presumptive evidence to 
be gathered from Holy Writ to the view, that Jesus received, in 
some form or other, a direction (which he could not possibly 
mistake) from his Heavenly Father, to remain for a time at 
Jerusalem without previously asking the advice or consent of 
Joseph and Mary—thus acting not as the son of Mary but as the 
Son of God. 

In a like spirit of reverential caution, we would briefly notice 
another point, as it will most probably force itself upon the 
minds of many of the thoughtful readers of the narrative before 
us, and which, for that reason, it may be better not to pass by 
altogether in silence. It is a striking circumstance, that this 
passover visit to Jerusalem is the only instance in the evangelical 
records, during the interval which elapsed from the settlement 
at Nazareth after the return from Egypt, to the appearance of 
John the Baptist on the banks of the Jordan, in which Jesus of 
Nazareth is presented to our view otherwise than as the Son of 
Joseph and Mary. Now there must have been a time when the 
human soul of Jesus was not yet conscious of his special divine 
Sonship. May we then venture reverently to inquire if the 
Scriptures lead us in any way to think that it was on the occa- 
sion of this visit to Jerusalem, that the first clear and direct 


k The Eternal Father had entrusted his only-begotten and beloved Son to the care 
and training of Joseph and Mary, and willed that Son to be obedient to them as a 
child to his parents. But he never purposed to share his paternal authority with 
weak and fallible mortals. And we may reverently believe, that it was to instruct 
Joseph and Mary in their true position, as well as to teach Jesus his real and true 
divine Sonship, that the Father directed the holy child to act on the special occasion 
before us, in entire independence of his earthly parents, and to remain alone at Jeru- 
~y without their knowledge and consent, not as Mary’s son, but as the Son of 
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knowledge was conveyed to the human soul of Jesus, that he 
was in the highest sense, especially and exclusively, the only- 
begotten and beloved Son of God. It may, perhaps, be hastily 
advanced against such a supposition—Surely Mary and Joseph 
had long before told so wise, holy, and thoughtful a child the 
secret of his mysterious conception, and of the marvels which 
accompanied his birth. He must surely have already learned 
from his parents (even if not from information directly addressed 
to himself, yet when, unconscious of his presence, they were con- 
versing together from time to time, on the marvellous past) the 
visit of the angel to Zacharias—the interview of Gabriel with his 
mother—the salutation of Elizabeth when the Baptist was yet 
in her womb—the dreams of Joseph—the appearance of the 
hosts of angels to the shepherds near Bethlehem—the homage 
and gifts of the Magi—and the divinely-enjoined journey to, and 
return from Egypt. Or, if not, surely the Father, who had 
given to his Son such rare wisdom, and a strength of mind and 
character so far beyond his years, must be supposed to have 
revealed to Jesus the secret of his divine Sonship before the 
memorable passover visit to Jerusalem. Of the latter supposi- 
tion we say nothing, being utterly incompetent to discuss such a 
question. We have, however, far less difficulty in understanding 
that the marvellous, or rather miraculous, events which Joseph 
and Mary had either personally witnessed, or learned from trust- 
worthy testimony, were not their own secret, to be revealed or 
not to the child at their own will and pleasure, but emphatically 
the mystery and secret of God, to be held by them in trust for 
him, in his fear, according to his will, and for his glory. We do 
not for a moment venture to assert that the holy child certainly 
did not first learn the mystery of his divine Sonship from his 
mother; but we may perhaps safely say that candid and reflect- 
ing minds will find no difficulty in assenting to the reasonable 
and scriptural probability of the view, that the time and place, 
the occasion and manner, of revealing this secret to the human 
soul of the beloved Son, was especially reserved in his own 
power by the Heavenly Father, and that Mary would not have 
presumed to make the secret known to Jesus on her own judg- 
ment and responsibility. 

So far as we can form an opinion of the characters of Joseph 
and Mary from the New Testament, they both appear to have 
been discreet rather than talkative; thoughtful, rather than 
communicative—“ swift to hear and slow to speak.” The fact 
of her addressing the child as if she could not conceive any 
possible cause of his sudden separation from her, together with 
the way in which she speaks of her husband Joseph—“ thy 
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father and I have sought thee sorrowing ”—would seem to show 
that she had not yet discovered to Jesus that he was the son of 
the Most High, and also that up to the moment of their meet- 
ing in the temple, she was not aware that the mysterious secret 
was known to the child. Let us also give due weight to her 
apparent (or rather undoubted) abstinence from all exercise of 
unquestionable parental right to question him more fully and 
closely, and ask and require replies to such queries as these— 
“ Why hast thou ventured to do this? Was it altogether thine 
own thought? If not, how, when, where was it suggested to 
thee?” Again, let us bear in mind the fact that, after their 
return to Nazareth, Mary “kept all these sayings of Jesus 
in her heart,”’ i.e., she did not question the child afterwards, but 
silently meditated on the marvellous scene in the temple, as 
eleven years before she had pondered in her mind the words of 
the shepherds at Bethlehem. The seemingly submissive and 
silent acquiescence of Joseph and Mary, on hearing the child’s 
two short questions, leads us to suppose that a conviction was 
springing up in their thoughts, as they listened to him, similar 
to that which the aged Eli experienced when Samuel came to 
him the third time—“ And Eli perceived that the Lord had 
called the child.” Thus Joseph and Mary appear to have 
been mentally persuaded, from the child’s manner and questions, 
that God had recently made known his will to Jesus, and that 
it was in consequence of some special communication and impulse 
from heaven that the holy child had suddenly separated himself 
from their society, and remained alone at Jerusalem. If we 
patiently and candidly weigh these considerations, and others 
which will suggest themselves as we study the narrative, they 
will doubtless be seen to be not unfavourable to the view that 
Mary had never, previously to the memorable passover visit, 
revealed to Jesus the mystery connected with his conception and 
birth—that all which the child Jesus knew, at that time, of his 
divine sonship, he had learned not from his human mother, but 
from his heavenly Father—and that it was in obedience to the 
clearly’ expressed will of the Father (in whatever way the 
divine will was made known to the child), that Jesus remained 
alone at Jerusalem, without the knowledge and consent of 
Joseph and Mary. 





’ That Jesus was not moved to remain as he did at Jerusalem, by a mere vague 
and inexplicable, but irresistible impression and impulse on his feelings, unaccom- 
panied by, and exclusive of corresponding light and instruction in his mind, seems 
to be sufficiently clear from his silencing Joseph and Mary by the mention of his 
Father—his human soul must have been enlightened to know that he was staying 
in Jerusalem in obedience to the will of the Father. 
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While we freely confess that nothing can be definitely and 
positively asserted on this interesting and not unimportant sub- 
ject, we think that the scriptural statements and analogies which 
bear upon it, and the legitimate inferences which are to be 
drawn from those statements and analogies, apparently agree 
in converging towards the view advocated in this paper, as to- 
wards a common and true centre. 

The narrative which we have been considering suggests some 
other instructive reflections and useful practical lessons, in 
addition to its indirect but powerful testimony to the miraculous 
conception and divine sonship of Jesus of Nazareth. 

I. In the holy child’s grave and gentle authority of tone 
and language, as if at the moment irresponsible to man, and 
in the silent acquiescence of Joseph and Mary, who seem to 
have at once ceased from further inquiry and remonstrance ; 
we have a brief glimpse and anticipation of that gracious and 
unearthly dignity of which we have occasional instances after 
his baptism, when, as it is written, “the people were astonished 
at his doctrine, for he taught as one having authority, and not 
as the scribes.”—Matt. vii., 29. 

II. Again, we are reminded of what afterwards took place 
at Cana in Galilee. The baptized Jesus had then already 
entered upon his mission as the Messiah, and when his mother, 
in her well-meaning but ill-instructed affection and patriotism— 
in her maternal zeal, without due knowledge of her son’s posi- 
tion—wishing to hasten forward the longed-for moment of His 
manifestation as King of Israel and heir of David, said ‘“ They 
have no wine,” He, no longer speaking and acting as Mary’s 
son, answered her as the Son and servant of God, His Heavenly 
Father, “ Woman, what have I to do with thee? My hour is 
not yet come.” As subsequently at Cana, so, at the passover 
visit in the temple, he does not recognize any responsibility to 
his mother where the will of God is concerned; he silences, 
rather than answers, her inquiries, and indirectly, but 
authoritatively, instructs Joseph and Mary that in all 
which belonged to his recent sudden and temporary separa- 
tion from them, he had acted not on his own mere will and 
choice, but as the obedient Son of God, irresponsible, as such, 
to man, and accountable solely and exclusively to his Heavenly 
Father for what he had been doing in submission to that 
Father’s will. . 

III. The perusal of the narrative before us throws light 
upon the expressions which were afterwards used concerning 
Jesus in the synagogue of Nazareth. “Is not this the car- 
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penter’s son?” Is not this the carpenter?” When we read 
that Jesus, after acting for a very short time independently of 
Joseph and Mary at Jerusalem, on his return to Nazareth was 
subject (i7roraccopuevos) to them, can we reasonably or scrip- 
turally come to any other conclusion than that he learned the 
trade of a carpenter, and wrought at it with honest diligence 
and industry. And as it may be considered certain that Joseph 
died before John the Baptist entered upon his ministry, we may 
believe that Jesus, by the daily labour of his hands, and the 
sweat of his brow, assisted in the support and maintenance of 
his mother, and thus put honour upon honest daily labour. 
This view is also strengthened by other considerations. He 
came to endure all the penal sentence passed on man at the 
fall, so far as such endurance in his case was consistent with 
perfect sinlessness. But a part of the penal sentence on Adam 
was—“ By the sweat of thy face shall thou eat bread.” Again, 
he came to fulfil that law, which contained, in its fourth com- 
mandment, the precept—* Six days shalt thou labour.” And 
the Apostle Paul tells us that it was a saying of the Lord Jesus" 
—Itis more blessed to give than to receive ;” and we may feel 
assured that during the life of Joseph, and afterwards, while 
living with his widowed mother, Jesus would find pleasure in 
giving rather than in receiving, in labouring with his own 
hands, rather than in living at his ease upon the produce of the 
labours of others. 

IV. Let us refer to the command which God gave to Joseph 
through His angel, saying, “Joseph, thou Son of David, fear 
not to take unto thee Mary thy wife, for that which is conceived 
in heris of the Holy Ghost.” Does not this teach us, as plainly 
as words can do, that the unspeakably high honour put upon 
Mary from whom the eternal Word took flesh, did not, in the 
infallible judgment of Omniscience, render her too holy and 
too sacred to be the true-hearted and loving wife of a faithful 
and affectionate husband; and that the humble faith of Joseph, 
and his submission to the will of God, were afterwards to be 
graciously rewarded with the blessing of conjugal happiness and 
confidence. Were we to consider the words of the angel to 
Joseph as almost a divine promise to this effect, how consistent 





m Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark vi. 3. Both forms of expression were probably 
used by different individuals on the same occasion. The writer of this paper (as is 
doubtless the case with many of his clerical brethren) has, on more than one occa- 
sion, when addressing a village congregation, found the comfort and benefit of being 
able to bring forward the example of Jesus, as putting honour from God on the 
diligent exercise of daily labour in an honest calling. 

® Acts xx. 35. 
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is the narrative before us with such a view. Joseph and Mary 
were evidently living together in the sight of all their neigh- 
bours and of the child Jesus, as husband and wife, bearing 
towards each other a mutual affection and esteem. Nor is 
there anything in the scriptures of the New Testament to justify 
us in asserting that Mary did not bear children to Joseph, after 
the birth of Jesus—still less to warrant the papacy to anathe- 
matize those who think it possible, and not improbable, that 
she may have done so. 

V. The simple evangelical narrative before us, in agreement 
with other passages in the life of Jesus, strikingly discourages 
that childish but impious tenet of the Romish heresy, which 
ascribes to Mary the possession of an all-prevailing maternal 
influence in heaven, over the Son of God, in behalf of all those 
for whom she chooses to make intercession. When Jesus, while 
upon earth, was acting as the Son of God, and as the Messiah, 
not only as a child of twelve years old in the temple, but also 
after his baptism, both at Cana and when teaching at Caper- 
naum, he did not allow Mary to exercise any maternal autho- 
rity over him. And can we believe that, now he is seated in 
the heavenly glory, at the Father’s right hand, holding from the 
Father’s love and covenant faithfulness all power in heaven and 
earth, as “ Head over all things for his church,’—can we be- 
lieve, we say, that he will allow a maternal control to be exercised 
over him in heaven, where he is ever visibly and gloriously the 
Son of God as well as the Son of Man, to which control he 
did not, when acting as the Son of God, submit while upon 
earth? Nay, what strong or valid plea can? Mary now employ, 
even if we could accept as true the incredible and monstrous 
fiction that she has been taken up bodily into the celestial 
regions, and enthroned there as the Queen of Heaven? The 





o We instinctively allow that the consideration of the pangs of childbirth power- 
fully strengthens a mother’s claim to the affection, sympathy, and obedience of her 
children. Many would deprive Mary of this touching claim upon the heart of 
Jesus, when he was sojourning on earth, by asserting that, when she brought forth 
Jesus, she experienced a perfectly painless parturition. If we believe, as the in- 
spired Scriptures surely teaches us to believe, that Jesus was not only really and 
truly God, but also really and truly man, there being an ineffable and indissoluble 
union in him between the Godhead and the manhood, then do we seem bound to 
believe (unless we had a special revelation to the contrary) that Mary, the mother 
of the true and real humanity of Jesus, suffered when bringing that human nature 
into the world, like other mothers, more or less, the divinely appointed pains of 
childbirth. Not a few will perhaps think that the very last case in which we could 
reasonably and scripturally expect a perfectly painless parturition, would be that of 
the mother of him who was born to take away, as the Lamb of God, the sin of the 
world, and to ‘‘ redeem us from the curse of the law, by being made a curse for 
us.”’ Is it probable that the mother of this Jesus was exempt from the penal sen- 
tence of painful parturition ? 
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mortal life which he possessed on earth, and on which he spake 
and acted while sojourning among men, this life Jesus received 
in Mary’s womb; and, therefore, she may doubtless be said, in 
the ordinary sense of the terms, to have been the mother of 
that mortal life. But in what possible or conceivable sense 
can Mary be said to be the mother of that resurrection life, that 
immortal life, which Jesus, when lying dead in the sepulchre of 
Joseph of Arimathea, received as a gift and reward from the 
Eternal Father, in the dark and silent womb of that new and 
rock-hewn grave? ‘This is the immortal life in which Jesus 
now lives; and every act of the glorified Christ at God’s right 
hand, is done by him as the possessor of this resurrection-life. 
Is it not then worse than puerile and absurd to suppose that 
Mary, the mother of the mortal life of Jesus the Incarnate 
Word—which mortal life he laid down on Calvary as the saviour 
of sinners, of whom Mary herself was one—can have any 
authoritative maternal control over the heart, and will, and 
acts of Christ in his glorious and immortal resurrection-life in 
heaven ? 

VI. Parents have here a beautiful and winning example of 
filial obedience to set before their children, and they should 
earnestly and thankfully avail themselves of the goodness of 
God in providing for them such an instructive model to assist 
them in training up their offspring in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. Jesus willingly leaves the applause and 
admiration of the great and learned in Jerusalem, returns to 
the obscure Galilean town of Nazareth, and contentedly dwells 
there as the son of an humble carpenter, in dutiful filial sub- 
jection to Joseph and Mary, though we are sure that now, at 
length, he was become fully aware that he was emphatically the 
Son of God. That the child Jesus cheerfully acquiesced in this 
arrangement is very plain from the narrative. For, if there had 
been the slightest shade of gloom and dissatisfaction in his 
voice and countenance, or of pride and discontent in his de- 
portment, he would never have been beloved of his neighbours 
and his Heavenly Father. It was the dutiful, obliging, cheerful, 
and contented child Jesus, who thus went on “increasing in 
favour with God and man.” The language of his heart was, 
doubtless, not merely that of submission, but rather of cordial 
acquiescence— Here I desire to be, in Nazareth, in my present 
humble position—even so, Father, for so it seemeth good in 
thy sight.” 

As we reflect on this portion of the narrative, our thoughts 
are irresistibly carried forward to even a brighter manifestation 
of the same spirit of heavenly-minded submission to, and ac- 
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quiescence in, the Father’s goodwill and pleasure. We call to 
mind his wonderful career when “he? went about all Galilee, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom, and healing all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease among the people, and his fame went throughout all 
Syria.” The proud and aspiring heart of fallen man would 
desire and expect (and be vexed and impatient should the ex- 
pectation be disappointed) that such an exhibition of wisdom, 
benevolence, and mighty power, should result in winning the 
admiration of this world’s great and wise ones, and would feel 
ill-satisfied if followed only by the obscure, the lowly, and the 
poor. It was not so with Jesus. There was no unworthy self- 
love in his soul to be mortified and wounded by the cold 
regards, the neglect, or open hostility of the great, the influen- 
tial, and the learned of the land. He had no will of his own. 
It was enough for him to be followed by all whose hearts it 
was his Father’s will to open to the reception of his word and 
doctrine. “At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for it seemed good in thy 
sight.” 

Before we finally take our leave of St. Luke’s simple and 
deeply interesting narrative, we offer two or three additional 
remarks. Joseph and Mary unquestionably believed that Jesus 
was, after his arrival at the state of manhood, sooner or later 
to be made king of Israel, and that John, the son of Zacharias, 
was to precede him as a herald sent from God to proclaim the 
Son’s approaching inauguration to the throne of David. And 
if, instead of seeing the holy child merely admired and ap- 
plauded as a child of rare talents, wisdom, and piety, they 
had beheld all the learned Rabbis and others prostrating them- 
selves before Jesus (after the example of the eastern Magi) as 
their promised Messiah and king, however surprised, they would 
have been far less perplexed, and have better understood so 
marvellous a scene. 

With the Evangelist’s short but instructive record to instruct 
us, we can well afford to despise, and dispense with, the absurd 
and extravagant apocryphal gospels of the childhood of Jesus ; 
that record does not, indeed, minister to idle curiosity, but it 
tells us all that is needful for the church to know concerning 
the earlier years of the Son of God. We have before us, in 
the few verses and concise narrative of St. Luke, what is equi- 
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valent to a whole volume; for there we possess a clear and vivid 
picture, which enables us to understand, not indeed the minute 
details, but the true character of the life of Jesus, from his 
tenderest childhood to the day of his appearing before John the 
Baptist, on the banks of the Jordan—a life of uniform and 
uninterrupted holiness, wisdom, piety, benevolence, and love. 

The illustrious John Calvin (as quoted in one of our popu- 
lar commentaries) speaking of the marvellous scene in the 
temple, says—“ Christ gave them to taste of his divine wisdom 
and knowledge. Methinks they might have had Christ to enter 
upon his work now, but they were only astonished, and under- 
stood not the indication; and, therefore, like Moses, he retires 
_ obscurity, and they hear no more of him for many years 

ter.’ 

How different was it with the just and devout Simeon, who, 
at the time of the birth of the holy child Jesus “was? waiting 
for the consolation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was upon him. 
And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost that he should 
not see death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. And he 
came by the Spirit into the temple: and when the parents 
brought in the child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of 
the law, then took he him up in his arms and said, Lord now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace according to thy word: 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation. Which thou has pre- 
pared before the face of all people; A LIGHT TO LIGHTEN 
THE GENTILES, AND THE GLORY OF THY PEOPLE 
ISRAEL.” G 

4th April, 1857. 
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Wauartever conclusions may be arrived at as to the origin of the 
Egyptian kings from the history of Sanchoniathon, and the 
traditions that are traced into connexion with “the later Gene- 
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rations” of that writer, it is certain none can be satisfactory, 
except they coincide with the chronological requirements of the 
royal tables, or “ Dynasties” of Egyptian kings, handed down 
by Manetho. For there is no ancient record of better authen- 
ticity than those Tables; and however differently they may be 
considered to be applicable to the periods of history, no one has 
ever ventured to charge them with a want of genuineness, or to 
allege that the kings there registered never existed. And, as 
those tables professedly extend from the reign of the first Man- 
king, as “ Menes” was held to be, who reigned in Egypt after 
the “Dii” or Osirian “God-kings,’ down to the very times of 
the Persian and Macedonian conquests, it is plain the period 
we have assigned to the reigns of the Osiride from the Syrian 
history, must coincide with the commencement of that rdle of 
kings, or our conclusions cannot be correct. 

Now we have shewn, in our former number, a very certain 
connexion between the concluding “Generations” of Sancho- 
niathon, and the family of the patriarch Abraham in its first 
three generations; and from this in the second line of descent, 
there has been shewn also a race of African monarchs, of Ketu- 
rene and Arabian origin, commencing in a first conqueror and 
civilizer of the central and northern regions of Africa; upon 
whose history the Orphean, and many local traditions of the 
same continent, are brought to bear by the historian Diodorus. 
If the connexions so traced are at all true, the period in which 
the Osiridz reigned cannot be doubtful ; and if we do not pre- 
sume to say they are so, we do not hesitate to say, that such 
notwithstanding, is our opinion respecting them. For they can 
only be refuted by an entire rejection of many ancient notices 
of the times we treat of; which men, who lived nearer to that 
age and were eminently qualified to judge of such matters, 
deemed worthy of recording, as marks, though obscure ones, of 
a true history. 

There is, as we are aware, a strong feeling of distrust on the 
subject of these ancient traditions, whether derived from Hero- 
dotus or Diodorus ; though the characters of both these writers 
are generally unimpeached, and it is known that both travelled 
into most of the countries from whence they professed to have 
derived their information. This was eminently the case with 
the Sicilian; so that, in whatever degree we may distrust the 
truth of the traditions themselves, we think it cannot be ques- 
tioned that his account of them is true; and that they prevailed 
as he has related them, among the people he refers to. And 
thus the marvel is, that though he collected these African tra- 
ditions from four distinct and remote people; for such the 
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Egyptians, Ethiopians, Libyans, and Atlanteans were, from 
whom separately he professes to have received them; they all 
have a great deal in common, relative to the existence of the 
old kings of that first conqueror’s family, of whom Josephus 
gives us an account; and to the descent, power, and establish- 
ment by them of the Osirian rulers of Egypt, in the upper 
regions of the Nile. And then we may ask ;—if we admit any 
dominant powers at all to have ruled at the early period referred 
to over that large assemblage of nations, many of which to 
this day are found with marks of a great antiquity in the cen- 
tral parts of Africa; how can we reject the notion of traditions 
of a reliable nature being found among the more civilized por- 
tion of them, as long as the fabric of those old kingdoms was 
not wholly shaken to pieces :—as it may be said to have been by 
the effects of the Roman and Saracen inroads into their coun- 
tries :—and to which an “ enquirer” in the time of Diodorus 
might have obtained access? Many of the western nations of 
Africa still afford evidences in their family and provincial names 
and customs, that are very corroborative of these traditions; 
and at the same time, indicative of an extremely early associa- 
tion with the first Greek and Italian families. The personal 
features of the best Greek families, the names of the royal races 
of the Dardan, Lydian, and AXolian people, and the festive and 
funeral customs that prevailed commonly among them, are 
still to be found among the towns of the Western Niger, from 
whence the Hesperian and Dardan settlers were certainly 
brought by leaders of the Atlantean family. The custom of 
assigning an apotheosis to their sovereigns, clothed the tradi- 
tions of these kings among the colonists from their coasts with 
the mythical character in which they are found among the 
European nations. But if Virgil assigned a constellation to 
Augustus for the abode of his immortality, may we not believe 
the people of these less civilized countries might have exalted 
those kings to similar honour, who taught them how to know 
the seasons of seed time and harvest, and to turn the changes of 
the year to their proper account? And knowing that such a 
system of deification existed amongst the Ethiopian nations, is 
not the custody which that religion gave, the very safest pledge 
that men could ever have for the truth of their traditions, and 
of the existence of such kings as are handed down to posterity 
with that guarantee of their authenticity? One can hardly 
refrain from a sort of contempt for a sciolism which will reject 
evidence of so sure a kind, built upon the most sacred instincts 
of mankind; rather than undertake the task of contemplating 
a certainty under a disguise, which requires an interpreter. 
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There is some little waywardness undoubtedly in the case; for 
if we took half as much pains only, and as much faith for the 
elucidations of these records,—the oral hieroglyphics of the 
pagan priesthood,—as we do to give a doubtful meaning to an 
Assyrian inscription, we should probably find the elements of 
much true history as the reward of our pains. 

But we must turn to Manetho and his Tables, the adjust- 
ment of which is to form the subject of this paper; and of which 
we may first observe, that under the arrangement here proposed 
of them, these tables are found to have that coincidence with 
the deductions of our former paper, which we have above pre- 
dicated to be necessary. For the kings there registered take 
their commencement from the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury B.c.; which formed, by the deductions of that paper, the 
concluding epoch of the Osirian kings. (April, 1855, p. 22, 28). 

The result will be found disclosed in the arrangement we 
have made of the Tables at the end of this article, and of which 
we purpose now to give some explanation. But it may perhaps 
facilitate that object if we offer a few words preliminarily, re- 
specting the process we ourselves pursued in the investigation 
of these perplexing registers. For the first step for the elucida- 
tion of their character was not at all of an affirmative kind, but 
by looking for indications of a negative character in them; not 
for determining what they were, but what they could not be. 
And it is no great boast to say, that the first discovery in that 
direction was, that the classification of the Tables themselves 
could not be throughout consecutive in order of time; nor, 
with respect to the later tables, could the names they contained 
disclose a consecutive succession of kings; though such proba- 
bly may have been the case in the earlier Dynasties. 

These were very important conclusions; and the circum- 
stances that led to them are so very pregnant, that we will 
recount a few of them, in order to give assurance to our readers 
that they were well founded. Thus, then,—if we count the num- 
bers of the years between the reign of Menes, who is placed at 
the head of the whole Tables, and the first king of the fifteenth 
Dynasty, which is the register of those Pheenician shepherds 
whose expulsion from Egypt took place under Amosis, the 
first king of the 18th table; according to some chronologers, 
about the time of Abraham, or, according to others, at the 
time of the Exodus,—there will be found an interval of nearly 
3,000 years. Yet, the next king to Menes in his own dynasty 
is Athothis, who is taken by Syncellus to be the Thoth of the 
Egyptians, and by Erastosthenes as the Thoth of the Pheenicians ; 
of whom Sanchoniathon fixes the date by a contemporeity with 
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the fourth generation of the Abrahamic family. Now, as this 
dynasty of the Phceenician shepherds extends over 284 years ; 
whether its expulsion took place under Abraham or Moses, it is 
clear Athothis could not have reigned before their age at all ; 
but many years after. In effect, the fifteenth dynasty must be 
of much older date than the first. But this Athothis of the 
Ist Table is held moreover to have been the contemporary of 
Tosorthus, the second king of the third dynasty; (a Table of 
Memphites), who was the Egyptian Asculapius. And here 
again, we find by the order of the tables, that these contempo- 
raries are separated by an interval of more than 600 years. 
Again, the builders of the Pyramids are registered in the first, 
fourth, and sixth dynasties, at an interval, between the first and 
last, of about 1400 years. But of these last builders, the tables 
shew that they lived nearly 2500 years before the first king of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; to which table, in some point or other, 
the era of the Exodus is by all chronologers attributed. 

And if these “ Impossibilities”’ plainly shew that the Tables 
themselves cannot be consecutive registers in their earlier num- 
bers; those of the later period, particularly after the twenty- 
third dynasty, afford internal evidence, that neither are the 
entries of the kings in those tables, entries of consecutive kings. 
For the history is tolerably authentic which treats of the kings 
of the eighth century B.c.; that the succession was from Gne- 
phactus to Bocchoris, and Necho I.; then to Sabaco the Ethio- 
pian conqueror; and from him, after an interval, to Psammeticus 
the son or grandson of that Necho. But the tables of that era 
register these kings in the following manner :—Gnephactus by 
his name of Necheptos in the 26th table; Bocchoris in the 24th 
table; Necho I., under Necheptos in the 26th table ; Sabaco 
in the 25th table; and Psammeticus again in the said 26th 
table, under his father the first Necho. The order of a true 
succession, therefore, was neither observed in the sequence 
of the tables, nor in the entries of the kings in these later 
dynasties. 

These deductions in the negative appeared to lay open the 
whole arrangement of the Tables to the necessity of some colla- 
teral dispositions. But whether that requirement applied to the 
whole range of the dynasties, or for a period only and what 
period, formed another and new subject of inquiry. For it is 
very extraordinary, that though Manetho professes to write a 
history of five separate states in Egypt, it has been contended, 
with reference to these Tables, that having given them in the 
order of a continuous succession, it must be taken that the 
historian necessarily intended to represent them as one series of 
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kings following that order. The circumstances above pointed 
out ought we think to have led to a different conclusion. And 
if Manetho gave an account of five Egyptian kingdoms, and 
added these lists, as the lists of all the Egyptian kings, it may 
very certainly be concluded that he intended them as the 
tables of the kings of all the five kingdoms. As the point is 
disputed however, we have been obliged to have recourse to the 
Tables themselves for elucidating their true nature; and this, 
by a proper analysis, we think they do in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

They do, in effect then, according to our view of them, 
disclose the concurrent registers of that very number of king- 
doms which Manetho treats of: four of which took their com- 
mencement about the age of Menes, and in immediate succes- 
sion to the dynasty of the Osirian kings; that is, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century B.c.: while the fifth, com- 
prehending that section of the Tables which constitutes the 
several shepherd dynasties of the 14th, 15th, 16th, and 17th 
numbers, and are generally of an anomalous character and 
of uncertain dates, must be referred to several races of tem- 
porary occupants of the Egyptian Delta or some other border 
lands by foreign settlers, whose histories are generally un- 
known.* The dynasty of Phoenician shepherds alone holds a 
place in the Egyptian annals: and this is numbered the 17th 
table by Eusebius; in which position it stands next before the 
eighteenth dynasty ; whose first king, Amosis, was instrumental 
in expelling them from the Egyptian territory ; as is probable, 
about the latter period of the life of Abraham. This king, 
Amosis, with the six next succeeding names of that 18th table, 
disclose therefore a race of enchorial sovereigns, before the 
accession of the post-Osirian kings of Egypt: for they com- 
menced their line in the Memnon and Horus, who are the 
8th and 9th kings of that table. 

Under the fourfold divisions of the remaining dynasties, the 
Tables disclose a series of dynastic successions, which are marked 
out by contemporary epochs in all the four lines, in a manner 
which could hardly result from any merely fortuitous adjust- 
ment of them. For instance, the whole four kingdoms are 
shewn by this combination to have been descended together 
from the age of Menes and Horus through their respective 
dynasties for a course of about 700 years, down to the time of 
that king who was the contemporary of David and Solomon, 





@ See a notice of one of these shepherd races in an extract from Herodotus in 
note ¢ at p. 313 post. 
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and the father of him who is called in the sacred Scriptures by 
the name of Shishac: from whose reign a new system of things 
took their commencement. During the whole of that long 
interval, all the kings of these four kingdoms are registered 
in their Dynasties by name, and with the exact years of their 
reigus—and those reigns are generally for long periods. After 
that epoch, the lists still continue to shew the same fourfold 
division through another period of about 200 years; but in all 
that interval the names of the kings are generally not given; 
except only in a few cases of the paramount or Theban kings; 
and the reigns appear throughout shortened to very brief 
periods. 

This second series of successions terminates in all its four 
sections with the coming of Sabaco, the Ethiopian conqueror, 
about the middle of the eighth century before Christ; with 
which event all the Toparchal Thrones appear to have ceased ; 
and their registers are no longer found. From that epoch, after 
an interval of about thirty years of unregistered rulers, the 
government in its single monarchy came to Psammeticus of the 
old Pharaohic stock ; in which condition the throne of Egypt 
descended in a regular succession of his descendants, till the 
period of the usurpation of Amosis; who held it down to the 
year which preceded that of the conquest of the country by 
Cambyses. 

The above adjustment, however, is subject to a subdivision 
of its first period, the 700 years between Menes and Shishac, 
into two other well defined subordinate sections. The first, 
extending from Menes to the epoch of the Exodus, when the 
race of Osirian kings from Horus, who occupy the eight last 
numbers of the eighteenth dynasty, appear to have been brought 
to an end: the other, extending from that time to the period of 
the Trojan war, when the race of Sesostride took their com- 
mencement, as hereditary kings. Between the Exodus and the 
later epoch, the Theban or paramount throne appears to have 
been held by a succession of elective kings out of the 21st, 22nd, 
and 23rd tables. From these the family of the Sesostride, 
themselves perhaps first seated as elected kings, took the Theban 
throne hereditarily, and handed it down from that period to 
him who lived in the time of David, and gave his daughter 
to the favoured son of that king. 

These results are the fruit of what has appeared to us, from 
a very unprejudiced view of the tables, to form their necessary 
classification. We disown emphatically that the arrangement 
has been, in any proper sense, a gratuitous or arbitrary one. 
If anything can at all be said to have been adopted arbitrarily, 
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it is alone the coincidence of the terminating point of the 
eighteenth dynasty with the events of the Exodus. But that 
view was not adopted till after the era of the Osiridz had been 
determinately fixed from other data; and the interval between 
their era and the Exodus, found to be in close proximity to that 
which the 18th table shews, between the Osirian names of Horus 
and Memnon and the close of that dynasty. Having gained 
the certainty of that point, as we deemed it ;—of the contem- 
poreity of Horus and Menes ;—and of the concurrent nature of 
the tables, through their separate series of kings; the develop- 
ment of them followed almost of course. 

We say, then, that the Tables themselves disclose that the 
race of kings of the eighteenth dynasty terminated their line of 
descent, and, we assume, their sovereignty, with the end of 
that Table. But the 19th table does not shew the immediate 
successors of the kings of that 18th table. The kings of the 
19th and 20th tables are clearly kings of the Sesostride, and of 
a much later date than the eighteenth dynasty; they are later 
than the kings of those Tables that follow the 19th and 20th; 
as low down as to the 23rd table. The 19th and 20th 
Tables (the latter being plainly a sequel only to its predecessor) 
are anomalous in their position; and the true succeeding tables 
to the 18th are in effect the twenty-first, twenty-second, and 
twenty-third dynasties; all of which have a different character 
from those of the first periods of the dynasties; and have 
appeared to us to denote the series of elected kings we have 
referred to: into which state the paramount throne must have 
fallen, after the destruction of the race of kings of the 18th 
Table. 

The line of kings of the elective monarchy, taking these to 
have been such, terminated in Psammus, third king of the 23rd 
Table ; when the order of the registers reverts to the 19th list, 
where the kings of the Sesostride, in their Theban or paramount 
throne, are found. These last kings reigned through four 
descents for 192 years, down to the end of the reign of Rameses ; 
who is the same king as Sesostris, in the Toparchal Register of 
the 12th dynasty. For these Sesostridz were of the lineage of 
Menes; and ruled, in their first accession to the Theban throne, 
both in that Throne, and the subordinate one of their own 
patrimonial kingdom. 

After the death of Sesostris, and the accession of his unworthy 
son, as the Greek historian calls him, there succeeded a race of 
tyrannical kings in the Theban throne, for the space of about 
200 years, and down to the time of the Ethiopian Sabaco. 
There is a notice by Herodotus of this period of oppressive 
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domination, under which the reigns of the provincial kings 
shortened according to the tables. For that historian relates 
that such a tyranny was foretold by an oracle, and was attempted 
to be put an end to by a king named Mycerinus, before the end 
of the decreed years, for which impiety he was punished by the 
gods.” The age of that king, according to Herodotus, was four 
reigns before that of Sabaco, and agrees, therefore, with the 
Leign of “ Zet,” fourth king in the 23rd table, who, by our 
adjustment of the tables, is the first king who follows in succes- 
sion to the unnamed kings of the 20th table, at an interval of 
147 years from the death of Rameses.° 

The reason why the Sesostrian kings, who first took the 
Theban throne hereditarily after the elective kings, have the 
table of their succession placed before those elective lists, 
instead of below the 23rd table, where they should appear by 
the order of their date, can of course be only conjectured. Of 
the fact, we think, the reader will be quite convinced ; but con- 
jecturally, their position in the tables may be accounted for, by 
the impossibility of observing a strictly true consecutive order 
of succession in the reigns, by any arrangement that could be 
made of them; as is evident by what we have said in p. 309. 
This perhaps was coupled with a purpose of making that dynasty 
of eminent kings, who raised the Theban throne to its highest 
glory, appear at the head of the system out of which it had 
sprung, and which was truly of its own family, though differently 
organized in its inception: and which, moreover, had restored 
the inheritable property to that throne, after its suspension by 
the overthrow of the kings of the 18th table. 

It will be manifest to the most cursory observer, that these 
Tables are a compilation of registers, continuously kept ; and so 
the growth of separate archives, and independently generated. 





b Euterp., § 133. 

¢ There is a very extraordinary notice in Herodotus relative to this period of 
trouble, which is quite unintelligible from the history. For there, after referring to 
Proteus, as the king who received the Greek Helen, it states that Rampsinitus was his 
successor, and then continues :—‘‘ Down to the time of Rampsinitus, the laws were 
supreme in Egypt, and the country enjoyed a universal prosperity” (Euterp. 124) ; 
but with the accession of Cheops, who succeeded him, iniquity become predominant : 
the temples were shut and the sacrifices forbidden, and the people subjected to a most 
oppressive slavery in the works of the king. This king reigned fifty years; and 
Chephren, his brother, who pursued the same course, fifty-six years (126, 7). After 
him came Mycerinus, who attempted to put an end to this rule, and was told it was 
the decree of the gods to be so for 150 years (133). Herodotus writes, “ in these 
106 years, of Cheops and Chephren, all kinds of evils befel the Egyptians ; so that they 
would never allow any memorial of their names ;” and called the very pyramids they 
had constructed by the name of the shepherd Philition, who pastured his cattle in 
those vicinities during that period (Euterp., 128). 
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In the old hereditary kingdoms, the successions followed in the 
order and numbering of the tables; but in the Paramount 
throne, and the successions of the kings of that throne from the 
21st to the 26th table, the kings appear to have been taken out 
of the different families of those dynasties, by a course that was 
not one of regular succession, according to the order of the 
tables. The position of the 24th and 25th tables, whose kings 
were evidently of later date than some of those in the 26th 
table, as we have before shewn, indicates an irregularity in the 
order of arrangement there, arising from some plain necessity 
beyond question ; and the principle of a necessary transposition 
in the classification of the tables being admitted, the anteposi- 
tion of the 19th and 20th tables, to the 21st, and two sequent 
ones whose kings were of an earlier date, at once becomes a 
possible anomaly in the arrangement of these dynasties. But if 
those three tables, Nos. 21, 22, and 23, were concurrent tables 
of a race of elective kings, who were the predecessors of those 
of the 19th table, who were of another order of sovereignty by 
their hereditary character, and had also their family registers 
in the antecedent lists of their own local kingdoms :—taking 
the anomalous character of that list into view from these cir- 
cumstances, it appears to ourselves difficult to perceive where 
that list could be better inserted than in the very place where 
it is found. 

As to the general classification of the dynasties in other 
respects, the method adopted appears a very simple one; which 
was to collect the tables relating to the three old Toparchal 
thrones, in one fasciculus, and to place that fasciculus altogether 
before the series of Tables by which the succession in the 
supreme throne is deduced, as first stated. These Toparchal 
registers will be found, therefore, to be comprehended in their 
whole extent, down to the time of Sabaco, in the first thirteen 
Tables: those of the Shepherd kings taking their commence- 
ment at the fourteenth number, and extending down to the 
time of the Theban kings of the 18th table. 

Of the Shepherd dynasties, which occupy the 14th, 15th, 
16th, and 17th tables, although one only of them can be taken 
as the certain predecessor to the kings of the 18th table; which 
one is the table of Phoenician shepherds, yet again, it seems 
hardly possible to conceive, in what other parts of the rdéle of 
dynasties the others could be placed, so as to be in conjunction 
with the one certain table of their own class. For being alto- 
gether anomalous, and their dates, and even the locality of their 
kingdoms and their histories being unchronicled, they could only 
be treated in their one abnormal character; and so classed to- 
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gether, as we find them to be, with that one whose date and 
position with reference to the 18th table was known and cer- 
tain. The first king of the 18th table, as we have said, is he 
who is supposed to have expelled the Pheenician shepherds, the 
Hycsos or Shepherd kings, from their position ; and the table of 
their kings is properly precursive to that 18th dynasty. Afri- 
canus, whose lists we have generally followed, numbers this 
Pheenician list as the fifteenth dynasty, and gives the names 
and periods of the reigns of six kings, placing the list of 
Greek and Theban Pastor kings in his 16th and 17th lists, who 
must clearly have been of a much later age. But the version of 
the tables by Eusebius puts the dynasty of these Phoenician 
shepherds in the 17th list, and as the immediate precursors, 
therefore, of the king who expelled them. 

Taking this disposition of the Tables to be the true one, a 
question then arises, what could have been the original nature 
of the Tables themselves? For undoubtedly they must have 
been generated in situ by the gradual accretion of the names that 
constitute their respective dynasties. But why are they broken 
into these small compartments? If they were taken from the 
rolls of a royal record office that could hardly have happened. 
For the first two tables are of the same kingdom and race of 
kings; and the next two tables are also of the same kingdom 
and family of descendant sovereigns ; so that it seems impossible 
to conceive why any municipal records should not have continued 
each of those lines, as long as they lasted, in one continuous 
register. This circumstance, and the precise nature of the nume- 
rical classification of these old dynasties, while it leads us to 
a conclusion that they cannot have been obtained from records 
that were strictly municipal or regal in their nature, give great 
ground for supposing that they may have had another origin alto- 
gether, and been taken from the registers of the royal tombs. 
For they answer very specifically to the character of “ mortuary 
tables,” such as the ancient tombs of that early period would 
have given rise to:—and, after giving due consideration to the 
subject, it is our opinion that such is the true nature of all these 
earlier Tables. They are certainly transcripts from the inscrip- 
tions or registers of interred kings, belonging to the royal sepul- 
chres ; and answer exactly in their arrangement and numerical 
constitution to the disposition of those ancient tombs which are 
found to have existed among the Syrian nations. 

As we conceive this point to be of the utmost importance to 
the right understanding of these Dynasties, we will occupy our 
reader’s time for a brief space, to explain the grounds upon 
which we have come to this conclusion. - 

Y 
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First, then, we beg to present to his view a plan of the 
ancient tombs described by Maundrell, as still in existence near 
the island of “ Aradus” on the coast of “ Syria.” These are 
found underground, with spindles or small tapering towers, by 
which the entrances to the caves below were concealed, and the 
annexed drawing is copied from that traveller’s work. They 
are formed of a principal chamber or entrance-hall, out of 
which the repositories of the dead branch in all directions, 
except that of the entrance, and the number of these crypts 
or receptacles is limited by the nature of that construction. 
They vary in this drawing, as may be seen, from six to eleven, 
but the normal arrangement would evidently be, three crypts 
on every side but that of the entrance, or to the number of 
nine. A reference to the early tables in these dynasties will 
shew that that was the precise constituent of these registers ; 
and if they are mortuary tables, this order of their compilation 
will at once be accounted for, by reference to the contents of 
the respective tombs ; to every one of which a new register would 
probably have been assigned. 


MAUNDRELL’S SYRIAN TOMBS. 





a Chambers. b. Crypts. ¢ Newly begun crypt. 
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The neighbourhood where these tombs are discovered, is 
about fifty miles from that very “ Byblus,’ which Sancho- 
niathon assigns as the original settling-place of the patriarchal 
race; from whom the royal races of the Arabian, African, or 
Egyptian dynasties, in their early stages, were all derived; as 
we have shewn in our preceding papers. From that region, we 
shall recollect, the descents of the Egyptian Thoth and Aiscula- 
pius, both kings in these Egyptian tables, are deduced: there 
“ Busiris,’ the lieutenant or viceroy of the second Osiris, and 
the contemporary of “ Menes” and “ Horus,” held his govern- 
ment, according to the Egyptian traditions: and, finally, from 
thence also—a point we shall have to improve upon in a future 
paper—the Aramite concubine of “ Manasseh,” the son of 
Joseph, was derived (1 Chron. vii. 14); if that region is the 
original seat of the Aramite family of the old scriptures; as 
Dr. Shaw supposes it to be. The neighbourhood is therefore in 
every way connected with the origin and history of the Osirian 
family, and the early kings derived from or established by 
them in Egypt, and it is the very place therefore where we 
should expect to find customs which were taken into Egypt by 
the kings of that dynasty. 

The history we have of the cave of Machpelah shews the 
prevalence of this kind of sepulchre of many receptacles, at a 
period earlier than these tombs can be referred to, and in the 
same region. In that one tomb, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, and 
Jacob were certainly interred; and it is probable that Ishmael 
and Esau would also have been deposited in that sepulchre of 
their fathers. The vicinity of that locality, then, to the abode of 
Melchizedek, who is very certainly held to be the same person as 
the Sydyc of Sanchoniathon, leaves no doubt but that the cave 
of Machpelah was such as the Syrian tombs were; and that its 
type is fully represented in the drawing above given from 
Maundrell. 

And now, with regard to the application of the Tables of 
Manetho to this suggestion, it will be manifest that those 
tables answer to the transcripts from iuscriptions, or the copies 
of registers of such sepulchres. It cannot be doubted that such 
depositaries would have the brief memorials of their occupants 
engraved upon the rock which held them. Over the entrance 
of the tombs would be found the names or titles of the Houses 
or families deposited within them: and over the crypts within 
would be written the names of the individual occupants. Such 
is precisely what is found in Columbariz, still existing in the 
vicinity of Rome. In the Syrian tombs, Maundrell says the 
chambers were about the height of a man; and the disposition 
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of the crypts, round a common hall of sufficient size to admit of 
the coffin and its bearers, would certainly have fixed the limits 
of the sepulchre and its capabilities, as to the number of its 
tenants. It is clear also the crypts were formed as they were 
called for by the deaths of new claimants: for, by reference to 
the above drawing, we may see the commencement of a new 
crypt; which, for some cause, was left unfinished. That vault 
was never filled with its full complement: and in the sixth 
dynasty of these tables of Manetho, the last of the Memphian 
kings of the prosperous reigns, we shall find the number ex- 
actly correspond with that of the unfinished chamber in this 
drawing: probably from the same cause, that the succession of 
the family was stopped at that point; as the fact is shewn to 
have been in the case of the Memphian succession : whereupon 
the tomb was closed. What is very confirmatory of this hypo- 
thesis, is the finding in the earliest tables of Manetho, when the 
descents must have been regular and continued for several cen- 
turies, that there are two lists of the same houses registered in 
continuation. This happens both in the earliest Thinitic and 
Memphian dynasties: for a reference to the drawing will again 
shew, that two chambers were the common extent of contiguous 
excavations: and then, in arranging the registers for their per- 
manent compilation, the enumeration of them would follow 
that condition in the formation of the tombs; and thus the 
two sequent dynasties of the early Thinitic kings would appear 
together in the compilation; and the two sequent dynasties 
of the early Memphitic kings also appear together. While, 
in the later lists of the elective kings, especially where the 
succession was not in one or other of the families, but taken 
from two or more houses promiscuously, as the elections fell 
upon the individuals of them; and, as we think, the Theban 
kings were selected from the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd Dynasties ; 
two Tables of the same house could not be, and they are not, 
found together. Those three Tables are, in that sense, con- 
temporary registers of different races of kings of the same 
dynasty ; and when one family tomb was filled with its proper 
complement, another single vault must have been opened, as 
appears evidently to be the nature of the 23rd table, with refer- 
ence to the 21st. In fact it is hardly too much to say, that the 
character of these Syrian tombs and their order of arrangement 
will be found sufficient to explain every circumstance in the 
structure of these dynasties. 

This notion of their mortuary character, however, is very 
materially supported by the account related to have been given 
to Diodorus Siculus by the Egyptian priests, as to the tombs of 
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the old Egyptian kings. ‘ They told me,” says that historian, 
“that there were forty-seven tombs of their kings; but all had 
been lost except seventeen ; and that even those had in a great 
measure fallen to decay.” But, what the thirty were, and what 
the seventeen, may, we think, be guessed, when we look at the 
number of these thirty dynasties; if we may take them as the 
registers of so many royal tombs; and find that the number 
of the alien kings which close the whole lists amount exactly 
to seventeen, and so answer to the number whose tombs the 
Egyptian priesthood admitted to be existing. 

The story of the priests was no doubt framed to conceal the 
ancient tombs from the knowledge of their conquerors. 

The number thirty was a sacred cycle with the Egyptians, 
and it was probably well known that such was the reputed 
number of their dynasties or royal registers. The seventeen 
alien kings who succeeded Vaphres, the last of the Pharaohs, 
beginning with Amosis who dethroned him, were therefore 
inserted at the end of the dynasties in four tables; and the 
tombs of those kings shewn, while the ancient sepulchres were 
kept out of sight. For the falsehood of the priests’ report, as 
to their loss, is proved by the discoveries of Belzoni forty years 
ago, who found the old tombs in such a state of preservation 
as to be almost intact by the hand of time. 

But, if the numbers of the old cycle of thirty dynasties was 
necessary to be ostensibly maintained, the double numbers of 
registered names, which are found in a few of the lists, may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by that necessity. For while the 
old dynasties shew, that the regular complement of registered 
kings in those lists was certainly limited to eight or nine 
names, we find the 18th table containing sixteen kings, being 
just double the usual number; shewing the probability that 
two dynasties are there blended into one. The 10th and 11th 
Tables evince also the same numerical excess: the one being 
called a dynasty of nineteen kings, the other, of sixteen : and the 
13th table has a still longer list ascribed to it. The constituting 
of these four excessive tables out of eight original lists would 
have made room within the sacred cycle for the last four of the 
present tables, which contains the seventeen strange kings; 
whose tombs or mausoleums would have been shewn to strangers 
by the Egyptian priesthood. And, in our own opinion, that is 
the true version of the forty-seven tombs, and the lost thirty of 
the ancient kings. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the small receptacles, 
shewn in the Syrian prototype of these tombs, do not at all an- 
swer to the magnificence of the old Pharaoic necropolis. But it 
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by no means follows, that all the old tombs were of the same ex- 
tensive order as was exhibited in the one found by Belzoni. 
No doubt the sepulchres of the first kings were of a much more 
simple kind; and if of increased magnificence, yet the old for- 
mula of their structure might still have been adhered to for 
many centuries. The particular tomb discovered by Belzoni, 
and exhibited in London, was divided into several chambers, in 
which, upon their walls, all the events of the king’s reign, and 
the fashions of his age, were depicted in a series of beautiful 
reliefs: but no counterpart of that tomb, in point of splendour 
or extent, has yet been discovered. That tomb was the tomb of 
Pharaoh Necho, who was the son of Psammeticus, and compa- 
ratively of late date: and its particular design may perhaps 
even be ‘found to have originated under a dynasty and from 
principles quite foreign to any that could ever have operated 
under the old regime of the former kings. For Diodorus 
relates, that while Psammeticus was in league with the twelve 
chiefs, who usurped the government after the death of Sethon, 
and to which he was joined as one of the confederates, the bro- 
therhood of that oligarchy were desirous of building a common 
tomb for themselves, which should surpass in grandeur every- 
thing that had ever been seen. It was especially to contain 
memorials of all the confederate chiefs and their countries, and 
priesthoods, and their rites of religion and sacrifices ; all which 
was to be sculptured in the highest perfection of Egyptian art. 
And this was to be done, that in death these chiefs might par- 
take of a common veneration, by inhabiting the same tomb, as 
they had enjoyed in their lives by ruling together. This 
* enteinte cordiale” of the dead was, however, frustrated by 
Psammeticus, who put his confederates to death, and seated 
himself in the legitimate throne of his ancestors. Whether 
such a memorial, of so extensive a kind, had ever before been 
executed does not appear ; but the idea was precisely carried out 
in the tomb of Necho, who was the son of that same Psamme- 
ticus. It by no means follows, therefore, that the dynastic 
tombs did not observe their primitive formation, at least as low 
down as the reign of that king. 

The hypothesis, therefore, that these “ thirty dynasties” are 
in fact mortuary tables of the kings, it cannot be denied is 
supported by very substantial reasons. The limited numbers of 
the kings in the Tables, and the intermixtures of the tables of 
different houses, have presented great difficulties in the way of 
their interpretation: but these are in a great measure removed 
by this view of their origin and nature. As each state grew 
old, the number of its tombs would have increased ; and with 
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the lapse of years the names or titles of the royal races would 
have become changed, so that the old lines of princes of one 
title might have to be registered in another century by some 
other household name: as the house of Chandos of a former 
age may be found changed to Buckingham in ours; or that of 
Tavistocke into Bedford. The names of “ Nephercheres,”’ in the 
second Thinitic table, and of “ Nephelcheres,” in the twenty- 
first Tanitic table, which is the first of the elective kings, shews 
this probable change of title in the same family very distinctly. 

We come now to the Tables themselves, and the classification 
of the Dynasties in accordance to the requisites of their own 
composition, and the judgment we have formed of them; and 
in doing this, we beg only to observe, that we have not framed 
our conclusions from any historical theory. We have simply 
worked, as an attorney-general’s beagle—not to use the true 
vernacular of Westminster Hall—might be supposed to do, in 
the labour of unfolding a complicated skein of intermixed 
registers, in some case of pedigree or title by remote descent, in 
the courts of Westminster. Any historical notices that may 
arise in the doing this will, therefore, have nothing to do with 
“the process” of the investigation; though they may be 
thought, and are used, to confirm its results; and for that 
reason, and not to obtain the results, they are referred to. The 
adjustment of the whole body of the Dynasties will be found to 
proceed, then, out of what appeared to ourselves, and we think 
will appear to every one who will investigate the tables under 
the view we have presented of them, a necessary combination of 
the early tables into the four separate fasciculi of concurrent 
kings ruling over the same number of Egyptian kingdoms, 
which we have already spoken of, the four divisions being 
marked out by very distinct epochs, which are common to all, 
and traceable in all, by the same indications. 

These four kingdoms are recognized in their earliest date, 
under the titles attached to the Tables by Manetho; and they 
consist, first: of “ This,’ which holds the first place in the 
lists, and probably referred to that city, which it was said was 
built by the first Osiris in honour of his mother, and seems to 
have borne the precursive name to the later Thebes. The name 
itself, it can hardly be doubted, is of Cushite or Ethiopic 
origin, and the same etymologically as the Assyrian Thisbe ; 
from whose stock, by its later settlers in Ethiopia and builders 
of Axum, the “ Hera,” or Queen of the African Cronidz, the 
mother of the first Osiris, was in one half of her blood cer- 
tainly derived. The town of “This” was situated on the 
Libyan shores of the Nile, a few miles below the site of Thebes, 
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and not far from the Lesser Diopolis in the same direction. 
This latter city was also probably the first of its own name, 
and called after the Dios Uranius, who was the father of the 
second Osiris, and builder of “ This.” From this race of 
“ Thinites,” or kings of “ This,” beginning with Menes, the 
later Sesostride derived their origin: the first of whose line was 
he who appears as eighth king of the second dynasty, where he 
is registered in his local table by the name of Sesochris ; but who 
is the same king, registered “first” of the 19th table of the later 
Paramount or Theban dynasty, by the name of Sethos. 

The second kingdom was “ Memphis,” of which the Tables 
will be found to proceed with great regularity. 

The third kingdom was that of “ Eliphantina ;” which, at 
a later date is changed into “the Heracleotic.” 

The fourth is the Paramount Throne, the later Thebes; but 
having the commencement of its dynastic tables at the beginning 
of the 18th table, with the Pre-Osirian kings of the country, 
who are there registered down to Memnon, the eighth number. 
The whole of this early table is entitled, by a prolepsis of the 
later name, “‘ Diospolitan ;” for the name of “ Diospolis” was 
given by the elder Osiris as we have stated, and could not have 
existed when the first king of the 18th table ruled in Egypt. 
Memnon and Horus might have ruled at Diospolis, but they 
would have been its first kings; for they were respectively the 
associate and descendant of the younger Osiris; and contem- 
porary kings in that throne with Menes in the Thinitic. The 
epoch of Menes’ accession we assume in this paper to be in the 
year B.c. 1668: for which there are sufficient reasons. 

Under this order, the tables fall into the following fourfold 
classification: 1st,— 


Tue Krinepom or “Tuts.” 
lst Dynasty: of Thinites. 


Menes and seven other kings, all named, who reigned .......... 253 
2nd Dynasty : of Thinites. 
Boethus and eight other kings: eight of these are named; the 297 
ninth supposed to be Ammenemes of the 11th table ...... 
11th Dynasty, supplement to 
Ammenemes, above referred to ........cccccecccccecccesecs 


Part of 12th Dynasty : Diaspolites. 
1. Sesonchoris, who reigned 46 years 
2. Ammanemes, 38 Cs, 
3. Sesostris (the socer of Solomon) 48 _,, 
Total years.... 682 
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The date of the accession of Menes being taken B.c. 1668, 
as we have above stated ; and these 682 years being deducted 
from that epoch, it will bring the end of this series of kings to the 
year B.c. 986, coinciding with the thirtieth year of the reign of 
Solomon. As the last king of this series, Sesostris, reigned 
forty-eight years, he would have acceded to his throne in Egypt 
in the year B.c. 1034; being nineteen years before the accession 
of Solomon, who married his daughter about the time of his 
own advent to the throne of Israel. 

After this king, the registers of this toparchy fall into the 
series of short reigns we have above spoken of. Four of these 
are found in the concluding names of the same 12th table, and 
the remainder will be found in the 13th table; viz.— 


Residue of 12th Dynasty. 


Years. 

Lachares and three other kings, who reigned ................ 28 
13th Dynasty: of Diospolites. 

Sixty kings, not named, who reigned ..............0000 0008 184 


Total years.... 212 


These 212 years being deducted from the year of the death 
of Sesostris above stated, namely, B.c. 986, will bring the end 
of this toparchy and its provincial kings to the year B.c. 774; 
which was about the period of the conquest of Egypt by 
Sabaco, who put the local kings to death. 

The second kingdom is “ of Memphis ;” as follows,— 


3rd Dynasty : of Memphites. 


Necherophes and eight other kings, all named, who reigned... .. .. “O14 
4th Dynasty : of Memphites. 

Soris and seven other kings, all named, who reigned............ 274 
6th Dynasty : of Memphites. 

Othoes and five other kings, all named, who reigned .......... 203 

Total years. . .. “691 


These long reigns, extending over 691 years, deducted from 
the epoch of Menes, B.c. 1668, will therefore be found to ter- 
minate in the year B.c. 977 ; which is nine years later than is 
assigned to the same event in the first or Thinitic kingdom 
above shewn ; which was in the year B.c. 986. 
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From this point the Memphian dynasties fall into the series 
of short reigns, as in the preceding case: the first of which, 
recording a race of seventy kings, who reigned seventy days, 
marks the beginning of the time of trouble with extreme accu- 
racy. 

“The edition of these tables by Eusebius gives the number of 
these kings as five, and their reigns seventy-five days; but the 
epoch is distinctly marked, and the cutting off of these royal 
brothers, for such no doubt they were; while it recalls the 
slaughter of the seventy sons of Ahab by the new raised King 
Jehu, or of that earlier family of the sons of Gideon, by Abi- 
meleck their brother ; indicates the circumstances of the period 
to be such as we have ascribed to it, a beginning of a new sys- 
tem ; and in this case, a system of tyranny and great oppression. 
It accounts also for our finding only six kings in the last of the 
three long reigning lists of Memphites, instead of the eight or 
nine which occur in the previous tables, as well as in the con- 
temporary ones of the Thinitic kings; for it indicates that the 
race was cut short, before the full complement of the existing 
tomb was completed. 

The sacrifice of these seventy sons may perhaps also ac- 
count for the extension of the long reigns of this kingdom, 
a few years beyond that of the Thinitic: for it bespeaks the 
issue of an opposition to the new tyranny, which terminated in 
that sacrifice. 

The short-reigned tables of this kingdom follow in due suc- 
cession : ViZ.,— 


7th Dynasty : of Memphites. 
Seventy kings, not named, who reigned ................ 70 days 
8th Dynasty : of Memphites. 


Years. 


Twenty-seven kings, not named, who reigned ................ 146 
11th Dynasty : called Diospolites. 

Sixteen kings, not named, who reigned ...........0.eee.eeeee 43 

Re I ois on .y 05 40.0.6 00 406s ered ap en cder es 16 


Total years.... 205 


These 205 years, deducted from the year n.c. 977, when the 
long reigns terminated, will bring the end of this line of kings 
to the year B.c. 772; which is within two years of the same 
epoch in the Thinitic tables, and the age of Sabaco. 

There is however a discrepancy in the title of the last Table 
of this series, which is called Diospolitan; for which the sub- 
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joined name of Amenemes, who was certainly of the Thinitic 
race, and the same family as occurs in the 12th or succeeding 
table, may perhaps be sufficient to account, for the complement 
of the Memphian succession is exactly completed by the reign of 
this king, for which no other place is found. The anomaly of 
this name is altogether inexplicable, but we have taken it to be 
the king whose title is omitted at the end of the second dynasty; 
who appears to have been not reckoned with his race in their 
proper kingdom for some unexplained cause. It is clear he did 
not belong to the race of the eleventh dynasty, though being 
attached to it, the entry of the title may have been affected by 
its appearance there. We speak conjecturally, and our readers 
must form their own judgment on the subject on a due consi- 
deration of the whole tables and their arrangement. 

The third kingdom is the Elephantine or Heraclopoleitan ; 
to which we have assigned the three remaining Tables of the 
first thirteen. In this kingdom, however, the long reigns appear 
of less extent than in the preceding two; which we account for 
by supposing that the throne had a later commencement of its 
separate sovereignty than those. The name of Elephantina 
fixes the original site of this kingdom on the borders of Nubia; 
and if Horus reigned supreme at the lesser Diospolis, as we say 
the traditions shew he did, it is probable that this border dis- 
trict may have continued under his own rule till his death ; for 
it is precisely that period that is deficient in the extent of its 
long reigned kings. The names of Acherres and Rathos, which 
follow that of Horus in the eighteenth dynasty, and are found 
also among the kings of the Elephantine table, shew a close 
affinity in the two lines of kings, and that both were of the 
same Osirian stock. Taking this supposition to be such as the 
case was, the beginning of this kingdom would take its date 
from the death of Horus, by which interval it would be of more 
recent origin than the two preceding kingdoms. Such then we 
take it to have been, and these tables will date from the year 
B.c. 1668, minus twenty-three years, or B.c. 1645; and they 
are as follows ; viz.,— 


5th Dynasty: of Elephantines. 


Userchoris and eight other kings, all named, who reigned ......... 248 
9th Dynasty : of Heracliots. 

Achthoes, and kings not enumerated................ccceeseeseceeeeeeees 409 

Total years...... 657 
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These 657 years, deducted from the death of Horus in the 
year B.c. 1645, will make the period of the long reigns of this 
kingdom terminate in the year B.c. 988; which is two years 
earlier than they end in the Thinitic kingdom, and three years 
later than will be found the case with those of the Theban or 
Paramount Throne. 

From this date the same succession of short reigns is found 
to occur as in the other kingdoms; leading this line also down 
to the age of Sabaco, though again rather short of the full 
complement; viz.,— 


10th Dynasty: of Heracleots. 


Nineteen kings not named, who reigned ............ 185 years 


Which 185 years, being deducted from the year B.c. 988 when 
the long reign ceased, will bring the end of this dynasty to the 
year B.c. 803 ; a period rather earlier than is found in the other 
kingdoms. This difference, however, may also have proceeded 
from the locality of this government in Nubia, and its conse- 
quent vicinity to the territory of the conqueror. For Sabaco 
would have made his path through this kingdom to those of the 
Thebaid and Lower Nile; and it is somewhat confirmatory of 
that supposition, that while Herodotus assigns the whole dy- 
nasty of Sabaco to one king, who reigned fifty years, the tables 
of Manetho give a succession of three kings to that Ethiopian 
visitation, who altogether reigned only forty years. It is evi- 
dent the conquest affected the territory of Egypt by different 
inlets, and probably under Subarchous; whose domination 
would have been of earlier date and longer duration in the 
Nubian borders, than in the lower and more remote divisions of 
the kingdom. The arrangement of the tables evinces upon the 
whole an extraordinary uniformity, and discloses such varia- 
tions in their character, as might be expected at the two epochs 
of the accession of a tyrannical race of kings, and the conqueror 
of the country from that oppressive dynasty. For we shall not 
forget, that such a period of tyranny is distinctly noticed by 
Herodotus ; nor that there are three kings historically noticed, 
as having been in existence at the coming of Sabaco; two of 
whom he put to death; and another, who escaped into the 
marshes, and lived concealed during the reign of the conqueror. 

The association of the Elephantine and Heracleotic Tables, 
follows as a necessary consequence the arrangement of those of 
the two preceding kingdoms; and we may say, the adjustment 
of the Thinitic tables became necessary from the previous ad- 
justment of the Memphian. It is plain the Heracleot dynasty 
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could belong neither to the Thinitic kings nor the Memphian ; 
while a removal of the Elephantine government from the bor- 
ders of Nubia where that town was placed, as the country 
became more settled, to a town of Lower Egypt, as Heracleo- 
polis was, is so extremely probable, that it may sufficiently 
account for the change of designation of that line of kings. 

The original name of this dynasty and its locality, lead how- 
ever to considerations which are very confirmatory of the Ethio- 
pian introduction, which we have in our former number ascribed 
to the Osirian family, into their Egyptian seats. For the tradi- 
tions of the wars both of Ammon and Dionysus are there shewn 
to have been mixed up with Indian expeditions and alliances by 
those kings, in a manner to leave no doubt that those early 
conquerors were associated with the Hindu-Cushite families. 
The Nubian gate must then have been the avenue by which 
that family found their way into the Thebaid; when, according 
to Herodotus, the Egyptian throne was first established; at a 
time when the lower parts of Egypt were still in a marshy and 
unhealthy state.’ 

Now the temple of Dendyra in this district has been re- 
marked by very intelligent travellers, as we have also before 
noticed, to bear a close resemblance to that of the Indian 
Elephanta; and this Egyptian Elephantina a few miles below 
the island of Philce, the tomb of the first Osiris, was probably 
therefore a transcript from the Indian name. It is possible 
indeed to say, it might have been the other way, and by 
descent from Egypt to India: but the appearance of the 
“ hooded snake” among the inscriptions of this temple of the 
Nile indicates an Indian association and descent; since that is 
not an African reptile, but found only in India. It may be 
doubted, also, whether the elephant from which the name is 
evidently taken, could have been an inhabitant of the Ethiopian 
latitudes or at all to the northward of the Kumric mountains, 
at the early period we treat of. It is very remarkable, that 
none of the old African traditions notice this animal; and Dio- 
dorus, although he reckons the rhinoceros among the beasts 
that were found in Ethiopia, makes no mention of the elephant ; 
and, what is very extraordinary, it is not observable in the 
figures of the Prenestine pavement, though the camelopard and 
hippopotamus are represented there.* Diodorus speaks, indeed, 
of elephant hunters: “ elephantomache :’’ but he does so only 
by observing, that their range was quite beyond the utmost 
bounds of the common hunting territories of the Ethiopian 
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families, very far in the remotest west, and in the thickest and 
most unfrequented forests.’ This name, and the tradition as 
to the temples built in the neighbourhood by the younger 
Osiris in honour of his father and mother, and of the old 
veneration of the island of Philc as the burial-place of the first 
Osiris, is therefore very confirmatory of the whole of the tradi- 
tions given by Diodorus of the rise of the Osirian family, and 
the way they were introduced into Egypt from Ethiopia. 

Before we proceed with the Tables of the fourth sovereignty, 
which is the great Diospolitan or Theban dynasty; and which 
it will be inconvenient to interrupt, or intercept from the con- 
cluding topics of our paper; we will draw out a brief analysis 
of the preceding adjustment ; to shew in how distinct a manner 
the long and the short reigns of the two contrasting periods 
differ from one another, and how distinctly all the points of 
separation are marked between the two. 

Thus then, in the first dynasty or Table of the Thinitic 
kings, we find there are eight named kings, whose reigns ex- 
tended over 253 years. That gives an average of thirty-two 
years to a reign. The second table of the same dynasty has 
nine kings, who reigned through 297 years, giving an average 
of thirty-three years to a reign. To these succeed the 12th 
table, of which the first three kings are of the race of Sesostride, 
within the period of the long reigns, and these average forty- 
four years a-piece. But then succeeds the period of the short- 
reigned monarchs of this dynasty; and we find, accordingly, 
the last four kings of that table having reigns of an average of 
seven years each; while the 13th table, which concludes the 
sum of this line of local kings, gives a record of sixty kings in a 
period of 184 years; or little more than three years to a reign. 
There is no mistaking the line of demarcation of this race, to 
which both Diodorus and Herodotus assign the origin and 
descent of the two Sesostride of their histories: for both those 
authors deduce those kings from the line of Menes. 

Then of the second or Memphian kingdom: Dynasty, 
No. 3, again contains nine named kings, who reigned 240 years, 
giving an average of twenty-seven years toa reign. No. 4 has 
eight kings in 274 years, or an average of thirty-four years: 
and No. 6, six kings in 203 years, or thirty-four years also as 
the average of its reigns : filling up the same period as the long- 
reigned and named kings of the Thinitic line. And then comes 
the table, No. 7, of the Memphites, containing the seventy 
kings, whose destruction shews the beginning of evils: then, 
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again, No. 8, in which twenty-seven kings, reigning through a 
period of 146 years, give an average of about five years to each 
of their reigns: and, lastly, No. 11, in which the kings are 
numbered sixteen to a period of forty-three years; being some- 
thing less than three years to a reign, and evidencing the same 
state of things towards the close of this dynasty, as is found in 
that of the Thinitic. The two series actually move on all-fours. 

The elephantine tables shew the same results. The table, 
No. 5, contains nine named kings in 248 years, and, therefore, 
yields an average of twenty-eight years in the length of the 
reigns. No. 9, containing nineteen kings in 409 years, gives 
an average of twenty-one years; and the period again concurs 
with the close of the long reigns of the other two. But the 
next table, No. 9, shews nineteen kings to have reigned over 
185 years, of which the average reigns will be nine and a-half 
years. The reigns in this dynasty do not, therefore, appear 
quite so much shortened as in the other toparchies : but if this 
dynasty continued to retain its strongholds in the elephantine 
district, as we have before surmised; the same security which 
brought a few years’ later subjection to the new tyranny, as we 
have seen was probably the case, would have mitigated the 
operation of it, in comparison with those governments which lay 
more exposed to its fury. 

Passing over the Shepherd dynasties as wholly anomalous, 
we come now to the consideration of the fourth sovereignty, or 
that which became eventually the Theban or supreme power of 
Egypt; and it is highly remarkable that in this succession also, 
under this arrangement of the tables, the same divisions into its 
long and short-reigning kings, and at the same epoch, is found 
to occur as in the other dynasties. It may be difficult to 
account for this time of universal distress through all the go- 
vernments of this mysterious land; but to those who think the 
invasion of Jerusalem by Shishac, and the spoliation of its 
temple, such an impiety as might evoke a divine visitation, the 
change in affairs from a state of prosperity and glory to one of 
oracular suffering and disaffection—for Herodotus says, the 150 
years’ tyranny were the fulfilment of an oracle—may be suf- 
ficiently accounted for in that treacherous invasion. Perhaps 
King Shishac thought the new city of Tadmor and an extended 
territory, and the fleets at Elath and Ezion Geber, denoted an 
ambitious spirit in his father’s old ally and well-esteemed friend; 
which his predecessor had injudiciously cherished, and he would 
chastise and humble. And, therefore, he and his people violated 
the old league of amity under which both kingdoms had flou- 
rished, and brought distress and anarchy into his own, as well 
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as the Jewish territory. It will not fail to occur to the reader, 
however, that the historical kings of this period must be of an 
order and kind wholly different from the short-lived monarchs 
of these tables. This is a mystery, but it does not, we think, 
affect the course of events marked out by these registered 
kings. 

. setting forward upon this branch of our inquiry, for 
deducing the successions of the Theban throne, it must be 
again brought to mind that the monarchs of that throne who 
were of the race of Sesostride were certainly derived from 
Menes and the Thinitic line of kings: while it seems equally cer- 
tain, that the first race of paramount sovereigns must have been 
from Horus, the immediate descendant of the Osirian founders ; 
whose line appears in the 18th table, and continued to the close 
of that table, where it ceased from some cause or other. Both 
Herodotus and Diodorus shew the descent of the Sesostrian 
kings from Menes; and it was the descendants of that family 
who were found on the throne of Egypt when the usurper, 
Amasis, took it by force from Apries, its last legitimate inhe- 
ritor. The precedence given to this race in the Egyptian 
annals, proceeds, therefore, from its being the last occupant of 
the supreme, and finally of the sole sovereignty of the country. 
It can hardly be doubted, that originally the Thinitic kingdom 
was one of the three subordinate toparchies, and that the Dios- 
politan throne, under Horus, was the supreme one. The same 
traditions which declare that ‘“ Menes” was the first man-king 
after the gods, says “ Horus” was the first king after the same 
super-royal dynasty. The elevation of that line to the Theban 
throne, as paramount kings, would therefore have caused the 
double registry of its kings, in their local and imperial registers, 
as we have said. And that these double entries are evidently not 
merely of the same house, but of the same individuals for the 
first four successions after their ascendancy was established, is 
one great argument that the paramount throne was elective for 
many generations after the fall of the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty. For the kings of the 12th and 19th tables must have 
held their two sovereignties by two distinct titles: but if both 
were absolutely hereditary there would have been no ground for 
such a distinction; and a case for duplicate entries could not 
have arisen. Whereas, if they had gained the throne by an 
original election, and in the succession to a course of elective 
kings, and retained it as a hereditary throne, with some ele- 
ment of an elective quality still subsisting in it, as was the case 
with the imperial throne of Rome under its Cesars; the two 
thrones would still have retained their separate archives as long 
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as that system lasted. After that formula of election had worn 
out, the Theban kings would probably have appointed members 
out of their own families to preside over the patrimonial to- 

archy ; and that appears to have been the case from the foot 
ofthe 12th table. We judge, therefore, that from the eighteenth 
dynasty the supreme throne of Egypt was held by kings elected 
out of the two royal houses of Tanites and Bubastites, who 
occupy the 21st, 22nd, and 23rd tables; in a manner similar to 
what is related of the Ethiopian throne by Herodotus. For 
there, upon every demise of the throne, the future sovereign was 
elected by the priesthood, out of any one of the different families 
of the royal lineage. He who put a stop to this course of suc- 
cession in Egypt, appears by the tables to have been that 
Sesochris who is the eighth king of the 2nd Thinitic table: and 
it is quite in keeping with this deduction, and very confirmatory 
of it, that Syncellus relates of this king that he was of great 
stature and heroic character: for this was the heroic age, and 
in that character Sesochris probably effected the elevation of 
his house to that throne; and stopped the elective system after 
it had prevailed for about three centuries. 

This elective period, which answers to that of the Judges in 
the Holy Land, though wholly dark in the pages of history, did 
not, we think, pass away in Egypt without leaving fruits that 
were very influential upon the future destinies of the world: 
for it was assuredly out of that period and system that the race 
of Osirian Belide sprung up into existence from their Egyptian 
root: and from thence also proceeded that emanation of the 
heroic character, which produced the Hercules of Alemena, and 
visited Greece with the offsets of Egyptian sovereignty and reli- 
gion. These, it cannot be doubted, would have been fostered 
into their state of renown by an electoral disposition in the 
Theban throne ; and by the high and constant competition and 
thirst of glory, which that would have excited among the princes 
of the electoral families. 

The commencing epoch of this series of kings of the greater 
Diospolitan or Paramount Throne, will therefore date from the 
year of the Exodus; or, following the Arabian writers, who 
shew an intervening period of anarchy, from a few years after 
that event. Our computation, however, will follow the exact 
date, viz. :— 
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21st Dynasty: of Tanites. 
Smedes and six other kings, all named, who reigned ............-+000+ 130 


22nd Dynasty : of Bubastites. 


Sesonchis and eight other kings, three of whom only are wre 120 
who reigned 


oe Pe CUE CRECOC COTO OCCOCCOC OCC err errerrerrerr err er terres) 


Part of the 23rd Dynasty : of Tanites. 
Petubates, Osorcho, or Hercules, and Psammus, three kings, who 58 
reigned 


Part of the 19th Dynasty : of Diospolites. 
ene, Metin cons We Tre 
SEN ids ia iied cL LA in beetle vedatpibe tevbavientousbaiveceds 61 
SN ick ib citi ih hh dil indilpeds 20 
Raden hts kes. sdidasientaniin’ stbete bicoeneenneeetaal 60 


Total years......... 500 


which 500 years, being deducted from the year of the Exodus 
B.c. 1491, will bring the end of these long reigns down to the 
year B.c. 991 ; being five years earlier than we have found them 
reach in the Thinitic tables, where they terminate in the year 
B.c. 986. 

The series of short-reigned kings occur in this as in the 
other kingdoms, and follow the above in due succession, with 
the exception of him who answers to the Mycerinus of Hero- 
dotus, and offended the gods by attempting to cut short the 
period of calamity ; and who is clearly the fourth king of the 
twenty-third dynasty, named “ Zet” inthe Tables. They are as 
follows, viz. :— 

Remainder of the 19th Dynasty. 


I TN I ss siete nis tnctbenbs snitiveceesvannennes 5 12 
Thuoris, the Polybus of Homer 7 


Poe eee UC SOC CRSCOSUOT SOL OOC OSS e a) 


20th Dynasty : of Diospolites. 


Twelve kings—not named—who reigned .............20seeeeceeeeeeees 185 
Residue of 23rd Dynasty: of Tanites. 

Sy IIIT savinaiccnciiichinncin ak nihanpeneuin dans tcinbenenaneie Gueweunns 31 
24th Dynasty : of one Saite. 
IN siciiati iat vac nnicttates essnindiennceminsectanemmenens 6 
Part of 26th Dynasty : of Saites. 

Stephinates, Necheptos, and Nechao I., who reigned ................++ 21 

Total years......... 205 
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which 205 years, being deducted from the year B.c. 991, will 
bring down the end of this race of kings to the year B.c. 786; 
which is within one year of the same termination as is found in 
the elephantine kingdom. So that the descents in the Theban 
throne essentially concur with the other three dynasties, both in 
their total periods, and in the point of division of the long and 
short reigns. 

In order to test this arrangement yet further, we may con- 
sider it in this way: the Tables which come after the eighteenth 
dynasty, taken altogether without regard to any question of 
arrangement, counted down to the end of the twenty-sixth 
dynasty, must, if our arrangement is true, comprise the aggre- 
gate of the reigns of the Paramount or Theban kings from the 
time of the Exodus, down to the time of the Persian conquest, 
B.c. 525. That interval, from s.c. 1491, will comprehend 966 
years, to which that section of the tables ought to conform ; 
and if they do so by approximation only, it may be concluded 
with tolerable certainty, in connexion with the other demon- 
strations to the same effect, that the epoch is the true one, and 
the arrangement the true arrangement. 

Thus, then, these tables yield in the total numbers of their 
years,— 


Years. 





19th Dynasty of Diospolites............ 209 
20th ,, of Diospolites............ 135 
21st Je Me TOMO: ae scc detectes ROO 
22nd ,, of Babastitis ............ 120 
SEE - cx. ‘CR RE Nias idiicceccs 89 
24th ,, of one Saite ............ 6 
25th ,, of Ethiopians............ 40 
SOs. gg, . CE ieccccscccicscccc BOG 

Total years............ 879 


The total number is 879 years, which is deficient from the 
required number, 966 years, by eighty-seven years: too great a 
difference, we confess, to be taken as a proximate concurrence 
with the required period. 

But then there are certain omissions which can be traced 
historically in the later tables, when the families of the old 
dynasties were not in power; on which occasions, if the tables 
were mortuary or family tables, there could be no entries of 
them; a point very deserving of notice, as an argument that 
they were of that nature. Of these omitted periods we will 
briefly enumerate such as are appreciable. Thus the reign of 
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Psammeticus, fourth king of the 26th table, is pretty well 
authenticated as of the year B.c. 670, which is 145 years before 
the conquest of Cambyces. But the table shews only 129 years 
between those epochs; making a deficiency of sixteen years in 
that section of the 26th table; and this, we think, may be de- 
pended upon as a genuine error, since we find the difference in 
the accounts which Herodotus gives of those kings. For the 
table gives six years only to the reign of Nechao II., while 
Herodotus assigns sixteen years to that king; and to Apries the 
table allows only nineteen years, to whom the Greek historian 
ascribes the longer term of twenty-five years. So that these 
two omitted sums make the exact amount of the deficiency of 
the table; and as the other reigns of Herodotus concur with those 
of the Table, viz., fifty-four years to the reign of Psammeticus, 
six to that of Psammuthis, and forty-four to that of Amasis; 
there can be no question as to the correctness of this 
emendation.” 

Again, before Psammeticus took the sovereign power, it had 
been held by twelve confederate chiefs for fifteen years; who 
took the government, after the death of Sethos, into their hands, 
and so it continued till Psammeticus got rid of his companions 
and seated himself on the throne. That fifteen years, there- 
fore, is also omitted in the registered years of the tables. 
Sethos himself, who was a priest of Vulcan, and held the 
government twenty-five years, is not found in these registers, 
and the period of his power is also omitted there. He was the 
king who reigned in the same year that Sennacherib visited 
Jerusalem ; for the miraculous deliverance of the Jews is as- 
cribed, in another guise, to this ruler; and that was in the year 
B.c. 710, with which the years of the tables so computed do 
concur. For the forty years of these two omitted registers, 
added to the date of the accession of Psammeticus s.c. 670, 
which the tables give by counting back from the Persian con- 





m Herodotus, Euterp., 159-161. In looking for these numbers in Herodotus, 
we chanced to note some particulars of the last unhappy monarch of his race, Apries ; 
which seem to give great confirmation to the hypothesis of the mortuary character 
of these tables ; though, at the same time, they negative the idea of the tombs being all 
to be found in any one locality. For Herodotus writes thus, ‘‘ That when Amasis 
had taken Apries captive he conveyed him to the city of Sais, to his own palace there, 
which Amasis had converted to his own use. There the captive king was at first 
well treated by his conqueror, till the Egyptians began to clamour for his death: 
whereupon Amasis delivered him up to the people, and he was strangled. After his 
death, he was buried,” continues the historian, “ in his own sepulchre, in the temple 
of the Saitic Minerva, for the Saites buried all their kings who were sprung from 
that name within that temple.” The Saitic Tables are, therefore, clearly the regis- 
ters of the Necropolis of ‘‘ all the family” of that name who were elevated to the 
throne. (uterp., 169.) 
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quest, would, of themselves, go back to that year, B.c. 710. 
But there was an interval of anarchy between the death of 
Sethos and the confederacy of the twelve chiefs, which Herodo- 
tus says lasted for two years; which forms also part of the 
omitted registration, and will carry back the commencement of 
the reign of Sethos to B.c. 712, or two years before the last 
invasion of Sennacherib. 

Again, Herodotus relates that one of the dethroned kings, 
whom Sabaco had driven from his throne, and who dwelt in the 
marshes during that usurpation, came from his hiding place on 
the return of Sabaco into Ethiopia, and took the government 
of his ancestors. It is not stated how long this feeble power 
lasted, but this king was blind and must have been very old, 
and his imbecility was probably the cause of the priest of Vulcan 
taking the government upon himself. This period we cannot 
of course estimate, unless we may think he is the first king of 
the 26th table “ Stephinates,”’ whose reign was seven years. 
Lastly, the tables assign only forty years to the Ethiopian 
dynasty of Sabaco, while Herodotus says he reigned fifty years 
in Egypt, under the command of an oracle. There is an omis- 
sion of ten years therefore in the Table, in the length of that 
dynasty ; taking the authority of history as our guide. 

These omissions, without any allowance for the reign of the 
blind king, will be found on casting them together to amount 
to sixty-eight years; which accounts for the deficiency above 
referred to within nineteen years. If we allow anything for the 
blind Anysis, or whether we do or not, the numbers may be 
taken to have a marvellous accordance to the chronological 
interval. 

Undoubtedly, however, there is a good deal to undo in these 
tables from the very nature of this arrangement ; and we will 
again, as briefly as may be, glance at the various anomalies that 
appear in them, and give their explication under the adjustment 
we have made. First among them, then, we find Thuoris, who 
is the sixth king of the 19th table, described as the “ Polybus ” 
of Homer, and so taken to be contemporary with the Trojan 
war. And, indeed, it is by counting back from this king, as 
being certainly of that date, that chronologists have computed 
the time of the Exodus and of the expulsion of the Pheenician 
shepherds in the preceding eighteenth dynasty. But the posi- 
tion of the Egyptian Hercules in the 23rd table, four dynasties 
later than this 19th table, completely negatives the possibility 
of the kings of that 19th table having lived in the time of the 
Trojan war, under the existing or consecutive arrangement of 
the tables ; for the Egyptian Hercules certainly lived shortly 
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before the Trojan war, and both those notices, therefore, cannot 
be correct. It is only by the adjustment we have made of these 
Tables that both these notices can be made capable of explana- 
tion, and the date of that Hercules be made to fall in its right 
place ; and there is this to be said in favour of our arrangement, 
that these two notices prove that the commentator who inserted 
them could not have regarded the tables as at all classed in 
order of time; since, under any circumstances, the 23rd table 
must have been counted before the 19th in the course of suc- 
cession, unless it could have been held that that Egyptian 
Hercules lived 430 years after the Trojan war; or about the 
middle of the eighth century B.c., and in an age that was per- 
fectly historical. There can be no mistake about this Hercules, 
and that he was the same who was the friend of Philoctetes 
and the father of the Greek Heraclide, for the Greek Hercules 
was the son of Amphitryon and Alemena, of whom Herodotus 
declares that the parentage was purely Egyptian. The 
Egyptians, he says, throughout declared that there was no 
Hercules of Greek origin, and that the name of Amphitryon, 
the son of Alczus, as well as Alemena, were both Egyptian 
names; and in effect they claimed the hero, who was the true 
Theban Hercules, as their own.” 

Taking it for certain then, that these kings of the 23rd table 
were precursive to those of the 19th, it will follow necessarily 
that those of the 21st table, which bears the same title of 
“ Tanites,’ must be so also; for both these tables are of the 
Tanitic family, and though we may conclude that tables of dif- 
ferent families may be registered in an irregular course of suc- 
cession, it cannot have happened that the 21st table of the 
Tanitic family should follow the 23rd of the same name; and 
as we find the name of “ Osorcho” in the 21st table, which is 
the same name as is attributed to the Hercules of the 23rd; it 
will be evident that these tables must be in direct descent, and 
that both must have supplied kings to the Theban throne from 
the same stock, before the Sesostride of the 19th table came 
into power. 

Of the 22nd table of Bubastites, whose position is between 
the above two tables of Tanitic kings, that position indicates a 
contemporary rota of succession in its kings with those of the 
two circumscribing tables of the Tanites. The arrangement of 
these electoral tables indicates, probably, that the succession was 
confined to princes chosen out of those two houses during that 
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period. They were both, probably, branches of the Thinitic 
stock—the Yorks and Lancasters of the race of Menes. 

The same necessity, then, which obliges us to assign a posi- 
tion to the 23rd table before the 19th, compels us also to place 
the 21st before and the 22nd concurrently with that 23rd; and 
it shews these three tables as the necessary sequents to the 
eighteenth dynasty. For the course of succession beyond the 
23rd table is historically known, in connexion with the advent 
of the Ethiopian dynasty under Sabaco: so as to admit no place 
for the Sesostrian kings of the 19th and 20th tables, except at 
that very point where the 23rd table ends and the historical 
series begins. From this we must except the fourth king of 
that 23rd table, “ Zet ;’ who could not have followed in suc- 
cession to the reign of Osorcho the Hercules; but whose place 
coincides in position and period with the “‘ Mycerinus” of Hero- 
dotus, who attempted to shorten the period of oracular tyranny, 
when viewed in connexion with the succeeding kings; for that 
Mycerinus is shewn by Diodorus as the predecessor of Bocchoris 
and his father Guephactus, or the “ Necheptos” of the 26th 
table. The place of the 19th table must, therefore, clearly be 
assigned between the “‘ Psammus” and “ Zet” of the 23rd dy- 
nasty ; unless possibly between the two antecedent kings, “ Osor- 
cho” the Hercules, and “ Psammus.” 

The position of the 19th table, therefore, so out of chronolo- 
gical order, must be ascribed to a sort of brevet rank, which it 
gained by resuming the hereditary title to the throne; or as 
the next by way of hereditary succession to the lost kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty; the elective kings of the three suc- 
ceeding Tables being looked upon as interlopers, or supplemen- 
tary to the inheritable succession. We do not wish our readers 
to take this conjecture for granted; of the correctness of the 
arrangement we have adopted, we think the tables afford in- 
trinsic evidence ; and the different orders of sovereigns may have 
produced the anomalies of this arrangement. 

We come now to the consideration of this 19th table, and 
the race of Thinitic kings who are posted into the Theban 
dynasty from the local registers of that family, as we have 
stated. 

Of these kings, the parallel entries will be recognized in the 
following order :— 
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Parallels of Thinitic and Theban Kings. 


Thinitic or Local Tables. Theban or Paramount Tables. 
2nd Dynasty: of Thinites. 19th Dynasty : of Diospolites. 
No. ; Years. No. Years. 
8. Sesochris reigned............ 48 1. Sethos, who reigned...... 51 
9. Supposed oo 6 
from the 11th table... 
12th Dynasty of Diospolites : \ 2. Bhapeaces ........0.cseceeee 61 
1. Sesonchoris reigned......... 46 
2. Ammanemes................ 38 | 3. Ammenphethes ............ 20 
SE tekesins tate venmiinncios 48 f[ 4. Rameses . ..........00c0000 60 
196 Total years 192 


——— ——e 


In this adjustment, the name of Ammenemes is taken from 
the 11th table, where it appears as a supplement to that register, 
and inserted in the vacant place at the close of the second 
dynasty, to whose race of kings it clearly belongs. It is impos- 
sible to conjecture why this king, the son of the probable 
founder of the Theban throne in its most glorious state, should 
have been excluded from his paternal register; but the same 
cause which excluded him from that Table probably was the 
occasion of his introduction at the foot of the eleventh dynasty : 
where, whatever other anomalies are manifested in that ar- 
rangement, it stands in regular antecedence to his son and suc- 
cessor, and probable supplanter, who is the first king of the 
12th table. All we know of his history is from Manetho, who 
says that he was slain by his eunuchs. 

His own and his sons’ names are found, therefore, to make 
up together the same number of years in the local registers as 
is assigned to one sovereign who is called “ Rhapsaces” in the 
paramount throne, and is the second king of the 19th table. 

It is very observable that Sir Isaac Newton, in discussing 
the order of these successions, regards the two kings Am- 
menemes and Sesonchoris, who appear, the one in the 11th and 
the other in the 12th tables, as the same kings as are found in 
the second and third numbers of the 12th table, by the names of 
Ammenemes and Sesostris.° We do not enter upon the argu- 
ment of this great writer, for his system of interpretation differs 
so much from that which is here treated of, as prevents any 
discussion upon it in connexion with this paper. It is clear, 
however, that that great mind saw reasons for concluding, that 
in that period of the tables the entries were in some cases of a 
duplicate kind. 





o 2 Chron. xii. 5. 
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In conclusion, we must beg excuse for again touching upon 
the date ascribed to the Egyptian Hercules, and that of the 
Trojan war; and the argument which is deduced from the coin- 
cidence of those dates with the Osorcho of the 23rd table, in 
support of our arrangement of these Tables. For the period 
of the three Dynasties, which lay between the end of the 
eighteenth Table, and the name of Osorcho in that 23rd Table, 
amounts to 290 years; viz., the 21st table, 130 years; the 22nd 
table, 120 years; and the first name of the 23rd table, the pre- 
decessor of Osorcho in that table, 40 years. And if we deduct 
that term of years from the date of the Exodus, s.c. 1491, that 
will bring the first year of that Hercules, in his Egyptian suc- 
cession, to the year B.c. 1201—being just twenty years before 
the date of the Trojan war. We shall hardly be required, from 
such data, to bring it closer to the event. 

Again, the succeeding reigns from that date, B.c. 1201, down 
to the end of the reign of Rameses of the 19th table—whom 
the parallel tables shew to be the same king as Sesostris of the 
12th table, if we include the eight years assigned to the reign 
of Hercules himself on his Egyptian throne—amount altogether 
to 210 years, as the tables will shew by correcting the reigns ; 
which period, being deducted from the B.c. 1201, will bring the 
end of the reign of Sesostris to the year s.c. 991, differing 
from the date of that event, as deduced from the Thinitic tables 
by five years; for these shew the end of the long reigns, which 
terminated with that Sesostris in the year B.c. 986. We deem 
this also a sufficient concurrence in the two series of Tables to 
justify our regarding it as an additional proof of the correctness 
of this arrangement. 

Finally, the “ Thuoris,” who is the last king of the 19th 
Table, is said to be the “ Polybus” of Homer, as we have 
already noticed; and therefore, it is urged, he must have been 
a contemporary of the Trojan war. That however is impos- 
sible, as we have shewn, if the date of the Theban Hercules is 
assignable to the successions of the 23rd table; whether we 
place that 23rd table after the 19th table or before it. But the 
period of this “ Thuoris,” a few years after the death of Sesos- 
tris, falls in with the age of Homer himself, whose date, ac- 
cording to Paterculus, was B.c. 970. May it not be, that the 
bard took the name of a king of his own time to celebrate as 
the hospitable monarch who entertained the fugitive Menelaus ? 
The palpable ignorance of the poet about Egyptian and Syrian 
matters in their ancient phase, rather induces a belief that such 
may have been the case. The “ Polybus” of the poet was a 
king of the poet’s own time. We must leave the point to the 
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reader’s own determination: only, we must observe, the entries 
cannot both be true in the order the tables stand; that Polybus 
was a king in the time of the Trojan war, and that Osorcho was 
the Egyptian Hercules. And it is absolutely necessary to choose 
between the old arrangement and the one we have suggested. 
But our legitimate space is more than exhausted, and we 
must leave this brief summary of our hypothesis and the outline 
of its proofs to the candid judgmeut of our readers. We will 
only observe, in conclusion, that to the 197 years of the race 
of the Sesostride, we think, may be ascribed the great period 
of Egyptian glory in the heroic age; and that which gave its 
true traditional renown to the Egyptian name. It was a period 
and dispensation wholly distinct from the Osirian, which pre- 
ceded it by 600 years. The Osiride were as the root of a 
power of which the Sesostridz were, at that long interval, the 
flower and fruitage. In that line of the Sesostridz, whose ori- 
gin must be dated from about the time that Troy was destroyed, 
arose a new Dynasty, probably the successor to that power 
in the world; and to them may be ascribed the greater part of 
the works and wonders of Egyptian art and science of the best 
kind ; not the barbaric pyramids, perhaps, which preceded them, 
and were probably the production of the elective monarchy. 
The end of this age of glory came with the death of the last 
great king of that line; the Sesostris who was the friend of 
King David, and the Pharaoh who gave his daughter to Solo- 
mon. Upon that event, his son Shishac succeeded him, who 
bound his people in their decreed servitude, and shewed his 
hostility to all the good of his predecessors by quarrelling with 
his old allies. Of those, the Jewish king had been one, whose 
adversary Jeroboam fled to the King of Egypt, where he was 
cherished till the death of Solomon; and then the man of a new 
spirit attacked the Holy City of his father’s friend, and de- 
spoiled its Temple. The 200 years which followed were years 
of oppression and misrule, of which the concluding era is 
marked by the story of Mycerinus, as we have shewn; and 
that time of suffering, as the equiponderate to the former state 
of prosperity, was decreed to receive its fulfilment in the same 
tale and number of its years. H.M.G 


Hitcham Rectory, 28th January, 1857. 
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DYNASTIES OF SANCHONIATHON. 
TABLES OF FOUR KINGDOMS, FROM z.c. 1668 To B.c. 985. 


D10sPo.is. 


Part of 18th ine 
9 * —s year 8 23 






7 

Chebres.......+ * 12 
5 Acherres II... . 12 
14 Armeses....-++ 5 
15 Rammesses + 68 
16 Amenoph ..se0000000+ 19 


Yrs. of Table...177 


0, 1491, Exodus. 
Elected kings— Thebes. 





2st Dynasty—Tanites. 





1 Smedes .... oe SO 
2 Psusenes ..... « 46 
$ Nephelcheres ...... 4 
4 Amemmnepetils wo 8 
5 Osorchor .....+++ 6 





6 Pinaches .... 





Yrs, of Table...120 


Part of 23rd Dynasty— 
Tanites. 

1 Petubates ........006 40 J 

2 OsorchoorHercules 87 

3 Psammus ............ 10 

Yrs. of Table a. 


BC, 1183. Trojan War. 


HOB. corccccccevecce Gl 


2 Rhapsaces............ 614 


. amemaghthes eve ° 
4 Rameses . .........00 


Probable deficiency > 
in two last entries 


Yrs, of Table...198 
8.0. 985. Death of Sesos- 
tris, 
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ist Dynasty. 

yrs. 
1 Menes......... + 62 
2 Athothis ... . 57 
83 Cencenes ... . 31 
4 Venaphres - 23 
5 Usap! $dUS oscssese 4, 


Bo 1491—Exodus. 
5th year of Usaphedus. 





--(Continued) ...... 16 
4 Miebidus seve 26 
7 Semempsis - 
8 Bienaches ...........+ 


Yrs. of Table...253 


2nd Dynasty— 
Thinites. 
1 Boethus .........00000 3 
2 Ceacheos .. ove 
8 Binothris .. 
4 Tlas .... 
5 Sethenes. 
6 Cheres ... 
7 Nephercheres ... 
Defective cyan 
9 










ration of the years 
of the Table ...... 


B.c. 1183. Trojan war. 
About the end of the 
reign of Nephercheres. 


8 Sesochris . 
11th Dynasty . 
Yrs. of Table...297 


12th Dynasty— 
Diospolites. 
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2 Ammanemes ....... 
3B Sesostris ........000 


Yrs, of Table...132 
B.C. 986. Death of Sesos- 
tris. 


MEwpPuHis. 
3rd Dynasty. 


1 Necherophes 
2 Tosorthus... 





B.C. 1491. 


Exodus. 
20th year of Siphuris. 


8 ...(Continued) ...... 11 
9 Cerpheres ........000 


Yrs. of Table...214 
4th Dynasty— 


Memphites. 
1 Soris .......0008 ccccece 29 
2 Suphis sees 63 
83 Suphis ..... 







4 Mencheres . 
5 Rhateses ..... woes 
6 Bichares ...... ee 
7 Sebercheres ......... 3 


B.c.1183. Trojan war. 
4th year of Sebercheres. 


7 ...(Continued) .. 
8 Thamphthis......... 9 


Yrs. of Table...274 


6th Dynasty— 
Memphites. 





eo 1 

6 Nitoc;is........0000 12 
Yrs. of Table...203 

B.C. 977. Age of Shishac. 











ELEPHANTIS. 

5th Dynasty. 

This kingdom takes its 

commencement after the 

death of Horus, being 23 

years after the epoch of 
Menes. 

yrs. 

After Menes ... 23 

1 Userchoris .......++ 


3 Nephercheres .. cove 
4 — eeccecesococccese 


} 
B.C. 1491. Exodus. 
39th year of Rathuris. 
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6 ...(Continued) ...... 
7 Mércheres.. 
8 Tarcheres .. 
9 ObNUS......00000+ eceeee 33 


Yrs. of Table...248 
Yrs. of Horus... 23 





9th Dynasty— 
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TABLES OF THE FOUR KINGDOMS, contInvEp From B.c. 985 To B.c. 775. 


THEBES, or 
The Great Diospolis. 


Residue of 19th Dynasty 
—Diospolites. 


yrs. 
5 Ammenemes......... 5 
6 Thuoris, the Poly- 

bus of Homer... 


20th Dynasty— 
a pape 
12 kings who 
B Bues 185 
Residue of 23rd Dynasty 
of Tanites. 
 Zet ccccccrcccccccccsceee SL 


24th Dynasty—Saites. 
1 Bocchoris ......0088 6 


26th Dynasty—Saites. 
1 Stephinates ......... 

2 Nerepsus ... ° 
3 Nechao I, sees 8 





B.c. 780. Conquest of 
Sabbaco. 


25th Dynasty of 
Ethiopians. 

1 Sabbacon ....... ecco 8 

2 Sevechus ... . 14 

B Tarcus .....cccreeee 18 





Continuation of 26th 
Dynasty—Saites, 
4 Psammitichus ...... 54 
5 NechaolIl....... . © 
6 
9 





6 Psammuthis 
7 Vaphris... 
8 Amosis 
9 Psammacherites ... 





Conquest of Cambyces 
B.C. 


. 


N.B. Any epochal year will be found, by adding all the antecedent “years of the Tables” together, 


Tuis, or MEMPHIS. ELEPHANTIS, or 
The Lessor Diospolis. rar eracleo! 
Residue of 12th Dynasty 7th Dynasty— 10th Dynasty— 
—Diospolites. Memphites. Heracleots., 
yrs. yrs. m 
4 Lachares woe 8 70 kings who reigned 19 kings who reigned ig 
5 AMMETES ...seeereeee 70 days. 


6 Ammemes.......0. 8 
7 Semiophris, his ? 4 
siste of 


IT seeceseeee 


8th Dynasty— 
Memphites. 
27 kings who reign- } 146 


Orr 


18th sr 
Diospolites, 
60 kings who reigned 184 11th Dynasty, called 
Diospolitan. 
16 kings who reigned. 43 
After whom — 16 


TES covcescvesseenrers 


BO. 775. I cates of B.c. 774. Conquest of 
Sabbac Sabbaco. Sabbaco. 
pac "TERMINATE THE TABLES OF THESE THREE KINGDOMS. 


B.C. 772. Conquest of 
bb: 





N.B.—The Dynasties beyond the conquest of Cambyses are 
comprehended in four tables, as under, viz.:— 


27th Dynasty : of Persian. 2 
ears. 
Cambyces and seven other kings who reigned...... 124 


28th Dynasty : of one Saite. 
Amyrteos, who reigned . 6 





29th Dynasty : of Mendesians. 
Nepherites and three other kings who reigned...... *20 


30th Dynasty : of Princes of Sebennytus. 
Nectenebes and two other kings who reigned ...... 38 


Fifteen kings. Total years........0..+. 288 


Amosis and Psammacherites in the 26th Dynasty make seventeen kings 
from Vaphres, whom Amosis deposed. 


and deducting the sum from the year B.c. 1668. 
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BRANDIS ON THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE 
MODE OF INTERPRETING THEM.* 


[The following essay is taken, with some abridgment, from a 
recent treatise “on the historical gain from the Deciphering of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions,” by Dr. Brandis of the University of 
Bonn, of whose labours in this department honourable mention 
is made in the Annual Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1856. It has been translated, not only as furnishing an inte- 
resting view of the serious difficulties to be encountered in ascer- 
taining the meaning of these ancient records, and the means 
employed to overcome them, but also as exhibiting the ground 
of the distrust with which many of the translations of Rawlinson 
and Hincks have been received in Germany. ] 


Nor far from the eastern bank of the Tigris, opposite to Mosul, 
rise two mounds, between which winds a small stream called the 
Khosser. Upon the northern mound, which is about fifty feet in 
height, and much larger and higher than the one on the south, 
stands the village of Koyunjik; upon the southern one, called 
Nebbi Yunus, stands a mosque [said to be] erected over the tomb 
of the prophet Jonah, and surrounded by dwellings. Both of these 
mounds are remains of artificially constructed terraces, on which 
palaces and temples of the Assyrian capital once stood. This 
extended, according to the testimony of antiquity, from the 
Great Zab, northward along the Tigris, in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, the circumference of which, as given by Ctesias, was 
480 stadia, or sixty [geographical] miles. These mounds oppo- 
site to Mosul, therefore, can have occupied but a part of the area 
inclosed by the city wall; and the two points at which the most 
important remains have been discovered, viz., those where the 
villages of Khorsabad and Nimrud stand, were inclosed within 
the ancient city. The former is five hours north-east from 
Mosul; the latter, six hours below, on the Tigris. Here, at 
Nimrud, where the Zab empties into the Tigris, rises a pyra- 
midal hill, which overlooks a terrace-formed summit, on which ° 
lies the village of Nimrud. It was this which arrested the atten- 
tion of Xenophon, when he passed, with the Ten Thousand, by 
the ruins of the city, without dreaming what activity had existed 
here scarcely two hundred years before. 





@ By Professor George E. Day, Lane Theological Seminary. From the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for April, 1857. 
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At this period Layard, it is well known, commenced in the 
year 1845 his successful excavations, and brought out of the rub- 
bish the ruins of four great palaces and several other edifices. 
Here, too, the most ancient and the most recent of the Assyrian 
buildings had stood side by side. When Nineveh was destroyed, 
the oldest of these palaces, as it seems, which occupied the north- 
west corner of the terrace, was already in ruins, and the materials 
of which it was constructed had been freely drawn from in the 
construction of the south-west palace. Hence, while all the 
others give evidence of destruction by fire, the former alone shews 
no trace of any such catastrophe. Botta, who as early as the 
year 1843 had discovered the first Assyrian palace at Khorsabad, 
was stimulated by the success of Layard to institute explorations 
in the mound of Koyunjik, but with no considerable results. It 
was reserved for Layard to exhume both these, and, at Nebbi 
Yunus several additional Assyrian buildings. In December, 
1846, the first Assyrian sculptures were brought in the “Cor- 
morant” to Europe. Since then, the Louvre and the British 
Museum have received numerous additional treasures from the 
excavations carried on in Mesopotamia by English and French 
funds; but, in consequence of the Turkish war, the activity of 
the Assyrian Fund Society has been recently suspended.’ 

Besides Nineveh, there are numerous other places within and 
without the ancient Assyrian empire, in which written and sculp- 
tured monuments of the kings have been found. The most re- 
markable of these is the figure, in relief, of a king almost entirely 
covered with an inscription, which was discovered in Larnaka, 
the ancient Citium, in the island of Cyprus, and is now pre- 
served in the Berlin Museum. Such commemorative tablets of 
Assyrian conquests have frequently been found, both in ancient 
and in modern times. One was seen by the attendants of Alex- 
ander near the Cilician city Anchiale, which, as the Assyrians 
told them, was placed there by Sardanapalus.’ This description 
agrees exactly with the ancient figures with which we are now 
acquainted. 





6 In 1855, the works of the Assyrian Excavation Society were placed under the 
.direction of the British Museum. To the members of that Society, Mr. Loftus, who 
was employed by them, and subsequently by Col. Rawlinson, and whose Researches 
in Chaldea and Susiana have been recently published, affirms that the British nation 
is indebted for the discovery and exhumation of a series of bas-reliefs which, for 
their artistic conception, bold relief, and delicacy of finish, are to be regarded as the 
chefs-d’euvres of Assyrian art. They were obtained from the northern half of the 
mound of Koyunjik, which forms.the centre of the ruins of Nineveh, and proves to 
be the great treasure-house of Assyrian antiquities. The excavations, at this point, 
were made in 1854; and the collection of marbles and antiquities, thus gained, was 
received by the British Museum in the early part of 1856.—7'. 

¢ Arrian. Exped. Alex. IT. 5. 
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A similar tablet still exists, hewn in the rocks, at Nahr-el- 
Kelb, near Beirdt, together with a row of Babylonian and Egyp- 
tian sculptures, which were intended to immortalize the march 
of Rameses and the expeditions of Assyrian and Babylonian 
forces upon the great highway through Syria and along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, which connected Mesopotamia with 
Egypt.? Further west than Nahr-el-Kelb, no trace of Assyrian 
sculpture has yet been found. On the east and north-east, the 
evidences of their power extend to Armenia, where the parts 
adjacent to Lake Van especially abound in them. 

Notwithstanding, however, the evidence of the greatness of 
Nineveh, and the lively representations of Assyrian manners and 
customs furnished by these dead figures, they could furnish no- 
thing beyond general historical results, so long as the inscriptions, 
designed to explain them, were not deciphered. For this we 
were not long to wait. Fortunately, before the Assyrian records 
were brought to light, the means for unravelling them had been 
obtained by the deciphering of the old Persian inscriptions. On 
inscriptions of Persepolis, Hamadan, Naksh-i-Rustan, etc., the 
Arian, or Indo-European text is accompanied with records in 
two other languages. These, it has been discovered, are translated 
in Tartar and Babylonian.‘ Just as, at the present day, the 
edicts of the governors of Bagdad are published in Turkish, 
Arabic, and Persian ; so, twenty-three centuries since, the kings 
of Persia found it necessary to make what they published intel- 
ligible to their subjects, by dialects of the same three families of 
languages. The key to the deciphering of the Persian cuneiform 
inscription, obtained by Grotefend in the names of Darius and 
Xerxes, was so diligently used by such men as Lassen, Burnouf, 
Westergaard, and Rawlinson, that now few words or phrases 
exist in respect to which any doubt is left. Thus, by means of 
the great number of names which the inscriptions of the Achz- 
menian princes contain, we are able to determine the value of 





a These tables were examined by Dr. Robinson in his recent tour, and are 
described in his Later Bib. Researches, pp. 419—23.—Tr. 

¢ Comp. the excellent treatises of Edwin Norris: Memoir on the Scythic Version 
of the Behistun Inscription London, 1853; and Martin Haug: Ueber Schrift und 
Sprache der zweiten Keilgattung: Gittingen, 1855. 

f Prof. Grotefend, with great acuteness, conjectured that the names of the three 
Persian monarchs, which are specially prominent in the Greek historians, viz. : 
Hystaspes, Xerxes, and Darius, would be contained on one of these Persian inscrip- 
tions. On selecting groups of characters, and comparing them with each other, it 
was found that the same character which stood ¢hird in the first of these names, stood 
last in the one of Darius, and second in that of Xerxes (ks=x). This gave the 
letter s ; and as the other letters, in like manner, corresponded with each other, the 
conjecture was confirmed, and the alphabetic value of ten or twelve cuneiform cha- 
racters was obtained.— 77. 
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the signs in the two translations of the Arian text. All the three 
versions of these inscriptions are in the arrow-headed or wedge- 
character. Fortunately, the identification of the proper names 
amid the confusion of the arrow-headed characters, which are of 
the greatest variety in the Tartar, and still more in the Babylo- 
nian inscriptions, was greatly facilitated by a peculiarity which 
appears with minor variations in both. It consists in a perpen- 
dicular wedge placed before every proper name, while the names 
of nations and countries are distinguished by a different mark. 
The decipherers of the Babylonian and Assyrian, are under addi- 
tional obligations to the scribes of Mesopotamia for never having 
ended a line with the fragment of a word, as the Persians and 
Tartars did. Whenever it was necessary, they completed the 
line by extending the letter, as was customary with the Semitic 
alphabets with which we are acquainted. 

In the same year in which such rich treasures of Assyrian 
sculptures and inscriptions were received at Paris, the most im- 
portant monument of the old Persian language was made known 
by Rawlinson’s publication of the inscription of Behistun. Up 
to that time had been derived, from the Persian inscriptions, only 
the titles and genealogies of the kings and satraps, and utter- 
ances of rulers general in their nature, and historically worthless ; 
but now was furnished a chronicle, rich in facts and names, of 
the first years of the reign of Darius. From these, which, with 
the exception of the usurpation of the Pseudo Smerdis, were be- 
fore entirely unknown, it appears that a brief notice in Hero- 
dotus of an insurrection of the Medes against Darius, which had 
been supposed to refer to a rebellion under Darius Nothus, or 
even to be interpolated, relates to an insurrection headed by a 
native Mede named Phraortes. With the aid of this long in- 
scription there was ground to hope for success in the attempt to 
decipher the two other far more complicated species of writing, 
especially when the discovery of the countless inscriptions in 
Nineveh, which all exhibit the same characters with the third 
kind of Achaemenian records, was made. If the value of these 
signs could be ascertained by comparison with the Persian text, 
there was room for the hope that the language also might be 
mastered, and the history of the Assyrian people be recovered 
from their own monuments. After various unsuccessful efforts 
by English, French, and German scholars, the genius of the inde- 
fatigable Rawlinson, who had attained an impression, on paper, 





g In the Tartar, the use of the mark for persons is extended to such words as 
father, son, family, men, people, nation, king, leader, satrap, magian, subject, rebel, 
elected ; names of places, local designations generally, and many other terms, are 
indicated by a horizontal mark. Haug, p. 8. 
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of the whole of the Behistun inscription, by means of the incre- 
dible daring of the Kurds in climbing, had been so far successful 
8 as to render him certain of the Semitic character of the language ; 
f and, soon after, a comparison of the Assyrian inscriptions with 
4 the Babylonian of the age of Achaemenian monarchs, made it 
h evident that not only were both written with the same characters, 
j- but were also composed on the whole in the same language. 

S After the publication, in the year 1850, of specimens of his 
! results in deciphering inscriptions at Nineveh, and especially a 
translation on the black obelisk, he laid before the public in 
1851 the Babylonian text of the Behistun inscription, with a 
translation and the first part of a commentary, followed by re- 
marks upon the single characters. Although this is but a frag- 
ment, it enables us to form a judgment of the numerous difficul- 
ties surmounted by Rawlinson’s courageous investigations, and 
of the extent to which a cautious criticism may venture to follow 
him in his slippery path. The difficulty of deciphering the 
Babylonian-Assyrian it is scarcely possible to exaggerate. Of 
all the Asiatic nations which employed the arrow-headed cha- 
racter, the Persians were the last to rise to power, also the last 
to adopt this mode of writing. This alphabet thus obtained, 
which was simple, and consisted of about forty different charac- 
ters, they adapted to their national language, as the Greeks 
adapted the Semitic letters to their own Indo-Germanic tongue. 
The Tartar nations, on the other hand, who used the second 
mode of writing on the Achaemenian monuments, had an alpha- 
bet of about a hundred characters. The cuneiform writing of 
the Babylonians was the earliest, as that of the Persian was the 
latest. In the remains of the Babylonian text of the Behistun 
inscription, which has unfortunately suffered from time and the 
weather, we have about 160 different characters. Rawlinson 
gives a list of 246 arrow-headed forms, which he has found, partly 
in Assyrian and partly in Babylonian records. It is certain, 
however, that this number might be easily increased by a com- 
parison of all the Ninevite inscriptions. This variety becomes 
still greater in consequence of the multitude of variations, in which 
these characters appear in the different inscriptions. If after ages 
might commiserate the Babylonians and Assyrians for being 
obliged to use this multitude (as it would seem) of arbitrary forms, 
this pity must give place to speechless astonishment at the 
declaration of such men as Rawlinson and Hincks,‘ that the 
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scholars of Mesopotamia may have used,—perhaps a fourth part 
of those figures—for several sounds entirely different from each 
other. Since, in the known written languages, the effort clearly 
appears to become intelligible and to avoid misunderstanding, as 
may be everywhere seen even in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, it is 
difficult for us to conceive of a system so entirely different ; and we 
almost dread to think of the consequences involved in the liberty 
of reading a sign, for instance, which frequently occurs in the 
inscriptions, either ta or kur or mat or shat or lat or nat or kimu 
or ekshu. If such variations can be demonstrated, our efforts to 
decipher them must certainly be in vain; and we shall be obliged 
not merely to wonder at the boldness of the Assyrians in daring 
to tolerate them, but much more at their ability to read their 
own writing. 

Rawlinson was first led to these views by observing that, in 
the inscription of Behistun, the names of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Nabonedus are written An. pa. sa. du. ach. and An. pa. ia., while 
in others, the name Nabopolasser is sometimes written An. pa. 
ha. ach. Next, so long as the ordinary phonetic value of the 
signs was adhered to, a series of words resisted all attempts to 
bring them into connexion with any known language. And 
finally, the great variety of variations in the names of the Assy- 
rian kings, and in several other proper names, appeared to con- 
firm his hypothesis. Once in possession of such a principle, it 
was natural that the work of deciphering should rapidly go for- 
ward ; no difficulty was so great as not to be, in this manner, 
happily solved. A striking instance is furnished us in the treat- 
ment of the name of a king who styles himself Ruler of Assyria 
and Son of Sennacherib, and consequently can be no other than 
Assarhaddon. The first sign agrees with this, being the sign at 
Behistun to express the land of Assyria, and in the Ninevite in- 
scriptions both this and the god Assar. But the last of the three 
characters which compose the name, is the same with the first. 
From this difficulty Hincks easily escapes: the initial character 
is to be read Assar, but in the end of the name perhaps don ! 
credat Judeus Apella. Happily we are able to shew that no such 
violence was necessary; for the full name of the Assyrian 
monarch was Assar don Assar, i. e. Assar, lord of Assyria,’ and 
the abbreviated form was in use only among the people.’ Be 





Characters ; and on the Personal Pronouns of the Assyrian and other languages, are 
contained in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vols. xxii. and xxiii. 

k Ezer or ezar, at the end of Babylonian and Assyrian names, as Tiglath-Pilesar, 
Shalmanezer, Nabopolassar, Nebuchadnezzar, Nabonassar, is simply the land of 
Assar, as the Assyrian orthography of this name shews. 

? By a similar abbreviation is the circumstance to be explained, that one of the 
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this as it may, the thing is so utterly incredible, as to render any 
other mode of solving such difficulties preferable to this. Neither 
hieroglyphics nor alphabetic writing furnishes the least analogy 
to such lawlessness. Nor is the manner in which Rawlinson 
seeks to explain the origin of the alleged polythong at all satis- 
factory. We may admit, without scruple, that the arrow-headed 
writing was originally derived from the hieroglyphic, although 
the phonetic part of the letter must have been, at the time, con- 
siderably developed, because in no other way can the use of 
generic signs, before the names of persons, countries, rivers, and 
the like, be accounted for: but that in Mesopotamia, the figure 
of an object was employed for all its various names, is opposed 
to all probability. Even among the Egyptians, each figure 
always retained its distinct phonetic value; and where, as a 
generic sign, it appears to have lost this property, it was not 
pronounced. Accordingly, we believe, and think we have proved 
in the second part of this essay, that, in a large number of 
arrow-groups a definite conventional law of formation may be 
traced. If this discovery is verified, it runs directly counter, it 
is plain, to that theory. 

Finally, our distrust of this lawlessness is still more increased 
by the fact that so many important parts of the Ninevite inscrip- 
tions can be deciphered without assigning to the individual cunei- 
form characters more than one sound, which each has been 
proved to represent. It will never be possible, however, to es- 
cape from the confusion of contradictory statements, except by 
a rigid separation of the orthography of Assyrian and Babylonian 
proper names from the orthography of all other names and words. 
For, in the former, it is not only the wider use of ideographic 
and determinative signs which makes the determination of the 
arrow-groups specially difficult, but still more a singular mode of 
abbreviation, which, on account of being able to express the 
longest names by a few strokes, is of very frequent occurrence. 
This is governed by entirely different laws from those which are 
observed in writing other words, and reminds one of a rebus or 
riddle, more than of any thing else. In the name of nearl 
every king of Assyria or Babylon, an example is furnished of the 
various ways, longer or shorter, in which it was written. The 
name of Nebuchadnezzar is written Nebikudurruzur, Anakkudi- 
ruzur, Anakkudirach, Anpasaduach; that of his father, Nabi- 
paluzur, Anakhaach; that of Sargon, Sargana, Sardu, Mindu. 
Tn all these examples the steps can be traced from the longer 





murderers of Sennacherib is called, in 2 Kings xix. 37, Sharezer, and in Abydenus 
(Arm. Eus. ed. Ancher I. p. 53), Nergillus, although the full name was probably 
Nergal-Sarezar. Cf. Hitzig. Begr. d. Kritik, p. 195 ff. 
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to the abbreviated form, though not, of course, with entire clear- 
ness except by inspection of the signs themselves. These abbre- 
viations must have been occasioned by the rule already men- 
tioned, according to which the end of a line must coincide with 
the end of a word. Hence we find the most extensive employ- 
ment of these contractions on .the brick temples. It must cer- 
tainly be admitted that sometimes one arrow group is substituted 
for another, which expresses the same idea, but does not repre- 
sent the same sound; and this it is which has induced Rawlinson 
to advance his theory and to suppose it to be everywhere verified. 
But such substitutions would never of course occur either in 
the orthography of foreign names, or of any other word when 
the scribe was anxious to make his work intelligible to himself 
and others. 

Accordingly, in the Semitic records, the alphabetical appa- 
ratus, in particular that which has been obtained from the Be- 
histun inscription, can be applied to the single characters of 
Assyrian and Babylonian proper names only when these names 
are expressed in full, and even then not to all, since into nearly 
every name generic and ideographic signs are interwoven. This 
is especially the case with the names of nearly all the Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings. These are consequently the most diffi- 
cult to decipher, not only for this reason, but also because into 
the orthography of the name of a deity the signs of his attri- 
butes and surnames often enter, although they have no con- 
nexion with the pronunciation of the kings’ names.” 

From not observing this distinction, and improperly applying 
the laws which belong only to the contracted forms of these 
proper names to all words and names, the theory of various 
sounds for the same sign arose. That this is in fact restriction 
to the limits just described—if we may speak in query of a 
polythong of arrow-headed groups—is proved by the simple solu- 
tion of many difficulties, which it has been believed could only 
be solved by the erroneous hypothesis already referred to. 

It is not surprising, after all this, that the labours of the Eng- 
lish scholars in this department have not been favourably regarded 
in Germany, and the greatest distrust of their translations of the 
Ninevite inscriptions has been expressed.” A more careful exa- 
mination, however, of the processes and results of Rawlinson and 
Hincks, shews, that if England has believed too much, we in 





m Thus, the sign for the god Nebo, in the names of Nebuchadnezzar and Nebo- 
polassar, is followed by one which does not represent the pronunciation of the name 
of the god orthe king. So to the god San, in the name of Sanherib (Senacherib), is 
affixed his surname don or adon. 

Comp. Ewald, in the Gétt. gel. Anzeigen, 1851. S. 50 ff. 
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Germany have believed too little; and that, while firmly con- 
vinced of the impossibility of the wide ambiguity of signs which 
they maintain, we have reason to rejoice that their researches 
have already yielded much fruit. 

From the more than eighty proper names found in the Achae- 
menian inscriptions, and which, as we have seen, could be easily 
distinguished, the means of fixing and certainly determining the 
phonetic value of nearly one hundred arrow-head signs was fur- 
nished. With this material it was, of course, possible to deter- 
mine the sounds of those groups of arrow-heads which were com- 
posed of these signs. In this manner, the Semitic character of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions was discovered, and, 
though only a part of the words could be connected with known 
roots, yet a comparison of the same word in various inflections, 
gave about ten additional determinable signs, which the proper 
names did not contain. 

Beyond this point, two difficulties prevented any rapid pro- 
gress. In the first place, these one hundred and twenty signs 
were by no means sufficiently numerous to afford the means of 
deciphering the entire text of the Achaemenian inscriptions, and 
still less of the Ninevite ones. On the other hand, however, 
variants of the same text, e. g. standard inscriptions, which, like 
the figures in our carpets, are again and again repeated, in all the 
halls of a Ninevite palace, have given us the value of many signs 
before unknown. But great caution is here necessary, and also 
in availing ourselves of the aid offered by the characters in the 
Tartar translation of the Persian original. That these are bor- 
rowed from the Assyro-Babylonian alphabet is not to be 
doubted ; and here and there their phonetic value is determined 
more certainly from the Tartar than from the Babylonian text ; 
but, on the other hand, the pronunciation appears often to have 
been different. 

The second difficulty, which cannot in all cases be at once 
overcome, is that of discovering the Semitic roots in the arrow- 
head form, the phonetic value of which has been decided. First 
of all we naturally resort to the vocabulary of the Aramzan 
dialects, although many words are, and will be, found which the 
dialects have lost, but which are preserved in other Semitic lan- 
guages. Of the greatest importance, however, are the Semitic 
portions of two languages, viz. the Armenian and the Pehlevi, 
the latter of which was probably spoken in Southern Mesopo- 
tamia in the time of the Sassanides: for the Semitic parts of 
both languages could have been derived only from the Assyrian 
and Babylonian dialect. The brief but excellent treatise of 
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Haug,’ therefore, on the leading features of the Pehlevi, is a 
valuable contribution to the helps for the deciphering of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian. For if we succeed in finding a root with 
a fitting signification in the Achaemenian inscriptions, we possess 
the surest pledge of the correctness of the discovery, if the same 
root can be discovered in the Pehlevi with the same or a cognate 
signification. Similar is the relation of the Armenian ; but un- 
fortunately its vocabulary has not yet been sifted, with this in 
view. To these difficulties must be added that which arises from 
the partial mutilation which the important inscriptions of Behis- 
tun and Naksh-i-Rustan has suffered. But happily, again, the 
same expressions, especially in the Behistun record, are very fre- 
quently repeated, so that many groups can be filled out by a 
careful comparison of different passages. In this manner, a 
whole series of words and expressions, in the third kind of the 
Achaemenian inscriptions has been perfectly deciphered, and this 
meaning, though in nearly every instance upon the basis of the 
Persian original, has been correctly determined. 

Now the Assyro-Babylonian court-style, which had extended 
its influence even to the style of composition on the Persian 
records, was so settled that the Achaemenian inscriptions have 
not only much, as it respects form and complexion, in common 
with those at Nineveh of similar import; but even the same 
phrases frequently occur in both. Especially illustrative of 
this is the comparison of the black obelisk, already mentioned, 
with the inscription of Behistun ; for, in the former, the builder 
of the central palace in Nimrud, recounts his exploits in the 
same words, frequently with those of Daniel in the latter, several 
centuries later. A more careful comparison, therefore, of both 
records, may lead to a more certain translation, in many places, 
of the older writing. 





° Ueber die Pehlevi Sprache und den Bundehesh. Aus den Gott. gel Anzeigen. 
Gottingen, 1851. [Also, Spiegel, Grammatik der Huzvdresch Sprache. Wien, 
1856. 8vo. p. 194.—T7r.] 








[In this and the following article we have taken the liberty of leaving out a very 
large per-centage of the commas, introduced not to the explicating but to the marring 
of the sense. May we call the attention of our correspondents at home to the im- 
portance of making the pointing of their written compositions correspond with the 
natural rests in good conversation ?—Eb. J. S. L.] 
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DOES THE BIBLE NEED RE-TRANSLATING 


Is it expedient that the Bible should be re-translated? Is our 
present version so faulty, or at least so susceptible of emenda- 
tion from an enlightened criticism, that the Herculean task of 
interpreting anew the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures into the 
vulgar Anglo-Saxon tongue ought to be immediately under- 
taken? And will christian unity be promoted, or the way of 
salvation be elucidated by the process? These are questions 
which at the present moment are violently agitating the reli- 
gious public, which, as usual, is divided on the point. Of 
course, says the tyro in sacred literature, “let there be a new 
translation more in accordance with modern enlightenment. 
The Westminster Review is right, let the Bible be critically 
sifted, and if it can bear the test, well; but if not, let it lose 
its prestige.” The deeply read linguist of orthodox views says, 
“T have no objection to the publication of an edition of the 
Bible, revised and corrected; I am not afraid to apply the 
touchstone of modern erudition to the sacred text ; I should be 
sorry to allow the sceptic such a triumph, as to admit the pos- 
sibility of danger to Christianity from a re-translation of the 
Scriptures, and though it would please me better to let King 
James’ Version alone, yet I am too jealous for the reputation of 
God’s word to allow myself to shrink from meeting the infidel 
in the fair field of criticism.” 

It is urged, on the other hand, by men of various religious 
sentiments, “ No possible good can result from a new transla- 
tion; deists and scoffers want to undermine the bulwarks of 
our creed, and think they can succeed best by throwing dis- 
credit on a book which has been pr:zed as almost perfect in its 
accuracy in expressing the will of God. The men who are 
most prominent in this agitation are not believers in the inspi- 
ration of the volume they wish to criticize so minutely; and 
this makes us suspicious of their object. We are afraid that 
their aim is to bring the text into seeming harmony with their 
own views, and not to present us with more accurate readings 
of the original manuscripts, or more faithful renderings of the 
meaning of Scripture. No advocate for this re-translation 
presumes to say that man’s salvation depends on an improve- 





@ Notes on the Revision of the Authorized Version of the Holy Scriptures. By 
William Selwyn, Canon of Ely. Cambridge: Deighton, Billand Co. 2. 4 Vindi- 
cation of the Authorized Version of the English Bible. By the Rev. S. C. Malan. 
3. The American Bible Union’s Improved Version. [This paper is reprinted from 
the American Church Review.—Ep. J. S. L.] 
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ment in our present version. The utmost that is urged, is the 
necessity of removing obsolete expressions, and some stum- 
bling blocks which the antiquated style of the authorized ver- 
sion throws in the way of the ordinary reader. Now, any 
benefit derivable from such corrections will be more than 
counterbalanced by the vantage ground ceded to the unbeliever, 
who will be ready to say, ‘The authorized version held its 
sway for two hundred and forty-five years; how long will the 
new one predominate ? It is not to be expected that old super- 
stitions should at once give way to true criticism, but now that 
the axe is laid to the root, the tree must eventually fall. The 
all but sacred associations which guarded the old version will 
be wanting in the new. We shall not have the same prejudices 
to encounter when we attempt to depreciate the new edition. 
We can bid the world prepare for another still newer, more 
enlightened, less inspired. And it will be strange indeed if the 
ordinary capacities, for whose special benefit the new version is 
prepared, be not greatly bewildered when the claims of rival 
editions are urged as a plea for disbelieving them all.” In 
order, therefore, to withhold from the unbeliever such aid as the 
publication of a new version must afford, we think it better to let 
well alone. We agree also (they say), with Lord Shaftesbury, 
‘in deprecating such a result as must ensue from a depreciation 
of the vast stock of Bibles in existence. Notwithstanding the 
immense exertions that have been made to print and circulate 
the Bible, it is computed that there are still seven hundred mil- 
lions of human beings without a Bible. When the number of 
copies of the Scriptures (in all languages) is so disproportioned 
to the world’s population, can we afford to render all the Bibles 
in existence worthless? It would take a century at least to 
supply the world with a sufficient number of copies of the new 
version, to make good the loss of those now in circulation.’ ” 

The advocates and opponents of a new translation have 
much to plead in favour of their respective views, but we feel 
that the weight of argument rests with the opponents. We 
shall endeavour, therefore, to justify this conclusion, by show- 
ing that the advocates of the movement, supposing them to be 
sincere believers in Revelation, greatly overestimate the ad- 
vantages derivable from a new translation. And, on the sup- 
position that the advocates of a new version are sceptics, we 
infer that no translation will satisfy them except one which 
will confirm their scepticism ; while certain ill results must be 
borne in order to obtain a very uncertain benefit for the Chris- 
tian world, whether the promoters of the agitation be believers 
or infidels. 
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Now, in order to show that the advantages attendant on a 
new translation are greatly overrated, we would observe, that 
the greatest of them would be the rendering the meaning of 
the text more clear, by the substitution of modern phraseology 
for obsolete modes of expression. This, we contend, is the 
most important result that we can anticipate. The labours of 
new translators must be confined to examination of the struc- 
ture of Scriptural phrases, and to the expression of the mean- 
ing of the sacred writers in language more intelligible to the 
modern ear, than that of King James’ Version. We repeat, 
that all we can expect is such a revision as will make the true 
sense of each passage more clear to the men of this age, by 
the use of modern diction. But far more than this is expected 
by many. It is conjectured or assumed that the two centuries 
and a half which have elapsed since our present version was 
completed, have brought to light much valuable information 
regarding the various readings of the text of Scripture; much 
knowledge concerning the authenticity of this or that passage. 
No doubt such is the case, but still this fund of information 
will redound but little to the improvement of a new version. 
The “ variae lectiones” of Mill, amounting to thirty thousand 
in the New Testament alone; the famous collation of five 
hundred and eighty MSS., by Dr. Kennicott; and the four 
quarto volumes of various readings published by De Rossi, a.p. 
1786, contain an immense amount of philological research, of 
great use indeed to the scholar, but we suspect of little use to 
any body of translators. For we have no doubt that the 
authorized version would be assumed as the basis of any pro- 
spective version, in the same way as “ the Bishops’ Bible” was 
taken as the ground-work of our present version by the forty- 
seven translators commissioned by King James. We cannot 
believe that any body of men, authorized to revise our present 
version, would assume the responsibility of substituting for the 
reading adopted by the translators of 1607, any various reading 
recommended by a subsequent collation of manuscripts. They 
could not venture to do so without assigning their reasons and 
thus swelling the new translation into a size utterly useless to 
the generality of readers, by reason of the folios that must be 
written in the shape of notes. 

Let us suppose for a moment that our newly commissioned 
translators should differ from their predecessors, and prefer to 
follow the vulgate, the Latin Fathers, and the Alexandrine 
MS., changing our present reading of St. Luke so as to read 
thus, “ 4oéa ev inpiotous Oe@, Kai eri ys eupyjyn év avOpwrrais 
évdoxias,” would this alteration be received with quiet acquies- 
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cence by the Christian public? Would there not be a demand 
for the reason of the change? One or other of these alterna- 
tives would take place ; either the translators would be obliged 
to enter into a learned and laborious disquisition in a note to the 
passage, which would perhaps be unintelligible to the majority ; 
or they would not assign their reasons for changing the text, 
and consequently the proposed emendation would be suspected 
and disregarded. We say, then, that all those persons who 
are warmly advocating a re-translation with the idea that the 
“textus receptus”’? would be altered to suit their Socianism, 
their Rationalism, or their widely differing theories of doctrine 
or discipline, would be sadly disappointed. The transfer of a 
various reading from the margin of our Bibles into the text 
may seem an easy one, but it becomes a Herculean task when 
the question is put, Why is the change made, or what new 
light has been reflected on us, which was denied to our fathers? 
The authority of any new board of translators must be incredibly 
great, if a change in the original text be made and received 
without good reasons being assigned. And the impossibility of 
assigning those reasons, so as to satisfy the mass of Christians, 
arising from the technical and abstruse nature of the enquiry, 
must deter from any such alteration. The work will be one, 
therefore, of improved translation merely; and that in some 
passages mis-translations are to be found, is undeniable, but the 
main business will be to make the sense of the sacred volume 
more intelligible by expressing it in more familiar English, and 
by the employment of paraphrase, or the substitution of some 
modern equivalent, get rid of obsolete idioms. 

We said that there exist some mis-translations ; but they 
are few and well known. It is scarcely necessary to sap the 
very foundations of the faith, by shaking confidence in the 
authorized version, in order to obviate the slight evil of a few 
trifling inaccuracies. We believe that the second verse of the 
first chapter of Genesis is mis-translated, and that the Israelites 
were not directed by Jehovah to borrow but to demand from the 
Egyptians jewels of silver and gold. But in order to correct a 
few sentences like these, is it expedient to take such a step as 
will throw discredit on the whole authorized version? To what 
end are we furnished with such multitudes of annotated Bibles, 
if the notes do not answer every purpose that a re-translation 
is expected to subserve? Had the readers of Scripture adhered 
to the old Protestant watchword, “The Bible without note or 
comment,” then we might understand this outcry for as literal 
a translation as the wit of man can devise. But when Bibles 
with notes and paraphrases and references, are multiplied with- 
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out number, and every difficulty in the text is said to be lucidly 
smoothed down in the margin or notes, we confess that a 
change in the text itself seems quite unnecessary to edification 
or information. 

But how stands the case with those passages in which the 
sense has not been perverted but obscured, owing to quaint or 
obsolete diction? Is it not advisible that such texts as this, 
“The Lord commended the unjust steward,” should be ren- 
dered, “ His Master commended,” in order to avoid the sem- 
blance of encouragement to dishonesty? Or, should we not 
read, “Make to yourselves friends, dy means of the mammon 
of unrighteousness?” There can be no question that sentences 
such as these are susceptible of improvement in translation ; 
but we ask again, cannot the obscurity of the text be remedied 
by the teaching of sermons, commentaries and notes? Is the 
danger incurred by the publication of a new bible, at all pro- 
portioned to the good likely to accrue from increased clearness 
of meaning, in a few passages? We are aware that one of the 
benefits expected from a re-translation is the getting rid of 
many notes which (it is said) are now rendered necessary by 
the looseness of the authorized version. Now it is true that notes 
which are explanatory of passages, whose obscurity is owing 
to imperfect translation, would be unnecessary when the tran- 
slation is perfected; but it is forgotten that forthwith a new 
class of notes becomes indispensable, as the authorities on which 
every change in the translation is made, must be given in order 
to satisfy the reader. Thus it is probable (should a revision 
take place) that “ madaywyos’” and “ avOvmatos’’* would be 
translated more correctly “Guardian slave” and ‘ Proconsul,” 
instead of the present rendering, ‘‘ Schoolmaster” and “ De- 
puty.” Notes, however, explaining the change in translation, 
as well as the terms themselves, must remain to perplex the 
unlearned many, for whose benefit, it is said, the re-translation 
is to be made. For these reasons we apprehend that no transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures (except a copious paraphrase) can 
be achieved of such a character as to permit us to dispense with 
notes, and we therefore repeat the question, why not leave the 
task of explaining the more difficult and imperfectly translated 
passages of Scripture to an educated clergy, and an authorized 
edition of notes—authorized, we mean, by that same body, 
whoever they may be, to whom we look for a new translation ? 
It seems to be assumed by the promoters of a re-translation, 
that the new version will be generally received by the Christian 





6 Gal. iii. 24. © Acts xiii. 7. 
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public with tacit acquiescence, and deferential respect; why 
should not a volume of emendations and corrections of the 
authorized version, emanating from the same source from which 
a new translation is expected, be received with similar reverence 
and veneration ? 

It will, however, be replied, granting that notes will still be 
necessary, yet the great advantage that the revisionists expect 
is such a transformation of the phraseology generally, as will 
make the Word of God more clearly “ understanded of the 
people.” Against any such change in the language of Scripture 
we would enter a solemn protest; warned as we are by example, 
the admonition of the great and learned, and the tendency of 
familiarity towards contempt. There have been many attempts 
to improve on our present translation, all of which have but 
served to enhance our estimation of it. In every instance 
dignity has been sacrificed to a vapid familiarity, and the per- 
sonal dogmas of the translators offensively paraded. In Dr, 
Geddes’ translation of the Pentateuch, we are quite at a loss to 
discover anything but a pert attempt at exactness, in his sub- 
stitution of the word skip-offering for Passover. Indeed it is 
observable that in almost every attempt at individual transla- 
tion, the grandeur and lofty tone of Scripture as now received, 
have been made to give way to modernized diction, however 
common-place, provided it will be expressive. Bishop Stock’s 
rendering of Isaiah xxxii., 5, is an illustration of this propensity. 
He changes our authorized reading, “The vile person shall no 
more be called liberal,” into “No more shall the sneaking man 
be called generous.” Now the term “sneaking” may be more 
intelligible to ordinary readers than the term vile, but what 
scholar of taste or elegance would wish for many such substitu- 
tions in the Worp or Gop? 

The puerilities of the translation, published by the Ameri- 
can Bible Union, are such as to warn us from attempting to 
degrade the style of the Bible to a level with the language of 
society. ‘ Be on hand conveniently and inconveniently,” 2 
Tim. iv., 2, and “ Now, Master, thou lettest thy servant depart 
in peace,” are given to us by a grave and learned body as 
improvements to our present version! but it would be hard to 
say in what the improvement consisted, unless it be in the 
employment of a flippant method of expression approaching to 
slang.? Even when this degradation of style is avoided, there is 





@ It may not be known that this new version is designed not for Baptists alone. 
There is on the last page of the cover of The Bible Union Reporter, the following 
notice : 


‘*THE AMERICAN Bis_t— Union.—This institution was organized June 10th, 
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often to be apprehended, and in some instances to be found, a 
studied effort to make the text speak the language of this or 
that heresy, be it Anabaptism, Deism, or Popery. Who can 
read Wakefield’s translation of the New Testament, without 
seeing that he was a Socinian, and wished the Bible to be 
Socinian too? The Douay Bible, again, bears on its face the 
impress of Roman Catholic translators; while the Baptist ver- 
sion is to make the Bible preach immersion in plain terms, 
But it is said, may not a translation be produced which will 
be free from the imputation of doctrinal partiality? We fear 
not; it is almost hopeless to expect any Board of Translators 
to enter upon the task under such favourable circumstances as 
King James’ Commissioners. They laboured at their great 
undertaking with a strong antipathy, it is true, to Romanism, 
but with no intention of taking advantage of their position to 
attack Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, Unitarianism, &c., 
to say nothing of the sects which have arisen since their day. 
These sectaries had not as yet assumed sufficient importance to 
make the translators pursue their task with an eye to their 
heresies. There was then no inducement (had they been base 
enough to yield to it) to act like the Independents when in 
power, who did not scruple to insert in Acts vi., 3, the word 
“Ye,” in place of the true reading “ We,” in order to give 
countenance to their peculiar notions of Church Government 
and the Christian Ministry. The consequence has been that 
we now possess a translation singularly free from the least bias 
or partiality ; one from which every denomination proves its 
own dogmas, and with which, in spite of all that has been 
written, we believe all but a few uneasy sectarists, restless 
sceptics, or ambitious Philologists, are perfectly satisfied. 

But, if we refuse to be taught by the unsuccessful issues of 
attempted modern translations, let us defer in some measure to 
the authority of those great luminaries who have lived since 
the year 1611, and who, though possessing additional informa- 
tion, and the aid of newly found manuscripts, yet one and all 
bear willing testimony to the substantial accuracy, the majestic 
gravity, and musical rythm of our present version. Swift, a 
master and judge of terse, vigorous style, declared that “he 





1850. Its object is to procure and circulate the most faithful versions of the sacred 
Scriptures, in all languages, throughout the world. The scholars in its employ, 
engaged in the revision of the English Scriptures, are ecclesiastically connected 
with the following denominations: Church of England, Old School Presbyterians, 
Disciples, or Reformers, Methodist Episcopal Church, Associate Reformed Presby- 
terians, Seventh Day Baptists, American Protestant Episcopalians, Baptists, German 
Reformed Church.” 
Who are these ‘‘ Scholars of the American Protestant Episcopalians ?’’ 
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thought the alterations introduced into the English language, 
since the completion of King James’ Version, had added little 
to the beauty or strength of our mother tongue, and that our 
translators were masters of an English style much fitter for 
that work than any since that day, owing to the simplicity that 
runs through the whole. It would be a tedious operation to 
enumerate all the testimonies of such men as Monboddo, Selden, 
South, Adam Clarke, Horsley, the last of whom though himself 
a translator of Hosea, yet expressly stated that he had not the 
least wish that his version should supersede the authorized one 
in the public service of the Church. It requires, indeed, con- 
siderable presumption to disparage a work whose fidelity and 
beauty are eulogized by such a host of princes in Oriental learn- 
ing, as Pocock and South ; but the present age is not one likely 
to defer to authority. 

The enlightenment of the times, is the idea that pervades 
almost all who come to the consideration of this question. It 
is said the translation of 1611 was indeed a wonderful work 
for the day in which it was accomplished, but it is out of date; 
accurate scholarship is the characteristic of modern Biblical 
critics, and it is absurd to suppose that there do not exist in the 
present day more excellent materials for the translation and 
revision of the text, than were to be found in the year 1611 ; 
numerous MSS. have been found; the Alexandrine, presented 
by Cyril to Charles the First, is in itself an inestimable treasure ; 
these, and such like considerations, might be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but the question recurs, has the collation of MSS., or 
modern acuteness in criticism and philology, proved the text 
used by our translators (as the basis of their great work), to be 
spurious or defective to such an extent, as to affect materially 
any article of belief necessary to salvation ? 

This, after all, is the grand question for practical men, and 
we think the answer must be in the negative. What new light 
has been thrown on the genuineness of the celebrated verse in 
St. John’s First Epistle? Has any evidence of importance been 
elicited by modern research ? 

We return, then, to the point whence we started, in affirm- 
ing that translation alone will be the business of any set of men 
who are commissioned to revise the Scriptures, and, in a few 
places, we have no hesitation in saying, that great improvement 
might be made, but that no benefit would accrue equivalent to 
the loss which would be sustained by the severance of those 
sacred ties with which our present version is bound up in our 
affections, and by the misgivings that would be aroused in the 
minds of multitudes who idolize the volume as their best friend. 
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If, indeed, we were sure that mis-translations alone would be 
corrected, and that ten thousand (what may be termed) minor 
faults would not be meddled with, we would have less cause of 
apprehending evil consequences from a new Bible, though, even 
with this proviso, we can see no manner of necessity to take so 
weighty a step to counteract the supposed ill-effects of a few 
mis-translations. 

The rendering of the word «piva in St. Paul’s account of the 
Holy Communion, is often urged as an instance of the mischief 
perpetrated by one wrong translation, and doubtless the passage 
would not have deterred so many from becoming communicants 
had it been thus: “ He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh a judgment to himself ;” but we are of 
opinion that the abstaining of such numbers of professing 
Christians from the communion, is much rather to be attributed 
to the neglect of the clergy in not explaining the true meaning 
of the text, and to the studious efforts of so many to represent 
the sacraments as privileges to be enjoyed only by persons of 
high attainments in piety, and not as means of grace to be 
thankfully received by the Christian who is struggling to do his 
duty. We are not now defending the translation “ damnation,” 
but even if it had been translated “judgment ” or ‘ condemna- 
tion,” there would still have remained quite enough of alarming 
denunciation in the language to have affrighted multitudes, 
particularly as “judgment” would have been taken in con- 
nection with St. Paul’s allusion to bodily afflictions, and thus 
eg many from the communion by the threat of disease or 

eath. 

Let us now briefly glance at the ill-results that may be 
apprehended from lowering the lofty style of the Scriptures to 
the familiar phraseology of modern times; this is one of the 
most dangerous consequences that we foresee as likely to issue 
from a new translation. In proportion as the dialogue or 
didactic and historic portions of holy writ are modernized in 
their tone, so may we dread the prevalence of contemptuous 
disregard for their teaching. We need not be told how inju- 
riously falls on the ear of any congregation, the sermon which 
would, in the language of every day life, paraphrase some 
solemn text of scripture. Why not fear the same result from 
the familiarizing of Scriptural language which would inevitably 
arise from the substitution of modern, homely phrases, for the 
grave diction of Milton or Shakespeare? In an age of sneer- 
ing ribaldry, can we afford to lose any of those artificial helps 
to solemnity, which sometimes, in the absence of holier motives, 
operate advantageously? Is the anxious enquirer, or the fasti- 
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dious sceptic, likely to be attracted by the language of the Bible, 
because it is common-place or vulgar, instead of sublime and 
peculiar? We think not; the language in which the awful 
truths of Christianity are expressed cannot be too dignified or 
too emphatic, and we cannot help imagining that any attempt 
to interpret the mysterious revelations of the Bible in the lan- 
guage of the day must be positively injurious. 

We hasten now to consider some replies to the arguments 
on which we base our opposition to a new translation. One 
very plausible excuse is contained in the following considerations: 
“The changes made in the version cannot be supposed likely to 
bewilder or undermine the faith of the people half as much as 
constantly hearing from the pulpit multitudes of tyros in sacred 
literature, taking upon them to correct our present version for 
the information of congregations who have neither inclination 
nor opportunity of testing the proposed amendments.” To this 
apology we reply, that we can never hope for any version so per- 
fectly satisfactory and so universally received as perfect, as will 
prevent preachers from seeing imperfections, and from proposing 
improvements in its structure. Besides which, the foregoing 
argument rests chiefly on the assumption that mis-translations 
are numerous (a position which we refuse to take for granted 
till proved), and that the clergy are in the habit of speaking in 
their discourses as if the present rendering of many texts was 
absolutely false. This we cannot believe; it is very natural 
indeed for a preacher who wishes to impress deeply some tenet 
on the minds of his hearers, to show how such and such a text 
might have been more forcibly or emphatically rendered ; he may 
show how, by exact attention to the Greek article, according to 
Bishop Middleton’s rules, the sense of a passage may be more 
accurately brought out, even to proving more satisfactorily the 
divinity of the Saviour ; but this we hold to be a very different 
procedure from affirming to a congregation that such a para- 
graph or line is falsely rendered, an assertion to which we should 
hope but few teachers often commit themselves. The effect, 
moreover, on an audience, of contradicting a reading, would 
differ from that produced by proposing an emendation, as much 
as the mental uneasiness caused by the discovery of a flaw in a 
title deed would differ from the feelings aroused on ascertaining 
a mistake in its grammar or punctuation. Let us not then 
have any tampering with translation, founded on the doubts and 
perplexities raised by pulpit corrections of the text; these latter 
are improvements of a trivial nature, consisting generally of 
striking substitutions of expression, and not of total changes in 
the meaning, and the shock given to the public mind by such 
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elucidations of the clergy bears no comparison to that which 
would be inflicted, were a new edition of the Bible “revised 
and re-translated,” to be published for the express purpose of 
superseding a version received for two hundred and forty-five 
years, as “containing all things necessary to salvation.” 

We are aware that it is said in reply, “ we have not to con- 
sider results, but our duty to perfect the translation as far as 
possible; the Christian religion will survive any such shock ; 
and let it be remembered that when the authorized version was 
published, there were three editions of the Bible in existence 
besides Wickliffe’s, yet they gradually fell into disuse, until our 
present Bible obtained undisputed authority.” But the two 
periods in Church history are so widely dissimilar that we can- 
not conceive any argument based on an analogy between them. 
When the authorized version was made, the number of copies 
of the Geneva, Episcopal, or Tyndal edition in existence must 
have been very small, while the proportion of persons able to 
read them was very inconsiderable also. Very many copies of 
the Bible had been destroyed by the Papal party, so that any 
version, provided it were in the vulgar tongue, would be 
gladly welcomed. Add to which, that the people had (with few 
exceptions) entire confidence in the translators, the Romish con- 
troversy being the great point then in agitation, and that the 
Commissioners would faithfully perform their task with a view 
to it, the nation had but little doubt. Bearing these considera- 
tions in mind, it does seem unreasonable to argue from the 
quiet supremacy obtained by the authorized over preceding 
versions, to the certainty of a re-translation with equal ease, 
acquiring supremacy in its turn over the hearts and consciences 
of the present generation. An age which was only too thankful 
to be furnished with any version of the Scriptures, affords us no 
precedent for estimating the probable reception that a new trans- 
lation would meet with in the present day, when men are so 
fastidious as to demand the Jest that can be had. Widely- 
spread schisms have originated in far less provocation than a re- 
translation would furnish, and we fear that ere long we should 
find the list of sects augmented by the addition of “the new 
and old versionists.” 

Everything seemed to have combined to render the time in 
which our authorized version was made the most suitable that 
we can imagine. Everything seems to mark the present day as 
the most unsuitable for making the attempt of revision. The 
period in which our present version was published was the turn- 
ing point in our Church History, when that greatest of all 
reforms, the translation of Holy Scripture in the vulgar tongue 
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was the desideratum. It was the Augustan age of English 
literature. Providence seems to have raised up at that time a 
band of classical and oriental scholars, such as would do no dis- 
credit to the present day, notwithstanding the loud assumptions 
of superior progress in sacred literature. Classical learning, 
such as would be requisite for a re-translation, is certainly more 
diffused now-a-days, and perhaps the smattering of such learn- 
ing that multitudes possess is the cause of our so constantly 
hearing of a boasted superiority over the knowledge of King 
James’ translation. It is the number of scholars in the present 
day of which we may be proud; but this should not cause us 
to forget that quality, not quantity, must be sought for in trans- 
lators, and that though the number of qualified men were com- 
paratively few at the date of our authorized version, yet that 
they were truly giants in the knowledge of language.’ No 
parallel, then, can be drawn between the two epochs which will 
not, on investigation, tend to show a marked superintending 
Providence in the time, the men, the manner of our translation, 
which was made at a time when men were not disposed to look 
for blemishes, but to accept the boon with gratitude; by men 
who seemed specially raised up for the great occasion, and in a 
manner which no eulogy has hitherto been found adequately to 
express, 

If the good results issuing from an attempt to re-translate 
the Bible will be by no means proportioned to the hazard in- 
curred, we would strongly dissuade from the enterprise, but we 
feel more confident in deprecating the undertaking when we 
consider who they are who have forced this question on public 





e It was well said lately, by a fine scholar, in behalf of our present version : 
“The full effect of the revival of the study of the Greek language was at that very 
day at its highest point—the very ladies of that day were many of them rare Greek 
scholars. Lady Jane Grey was absorbed in reading Plato in the original Greek 
when she was summoned to the tribunal that condemned her to death. Queen 
Elizabeth was well versed in Greek literature ; it was the golden age of classical 
attainments ; they had all the classical authors which we have now, but the study of 
them had a freshness and interest, enhanced by the scarcity of other works in the 
vernacular, and the fashion of the times—both which causes of fitness for such a 
work cannot be said of these times. 

“The English tongue in those days was eminently fitted for the purpose. It 
had emerged from the harshness of the Anglo-Saxon, but still retained in its struc- 
ture and phrase that robust, honest tongue for its ground work and sub-structure. 
The language yes not have attained to the redundancy and excess of fertility which, 
while it may subserve some of the purposes of literature, has actually detracted 
from its strength and distinctness. It may have now more scientific terms, but 
this is not wanted, for the Bible is not a book of science; it may have more latinity 
and more slang, but not the same power of expression. I appeal to Bacon, Shakes- 
peare, Sir Philip Sydney, Ben Johnson, Sir Thomas More, and Sir Matthew Hale, 
and I may add Milton, against Carlyle and Dickens, and Moore and Macaulay.” 
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attention. Is it not notorious, that the Christian world was 
(with the exception of a few learned philologists) contented 
with our present version, until the cavils and sneers of the 
Westminster Review, and the prevailing influence of German 
criticism made some persons dissatisfied with the text of 
Scripture as it stands? Was not the motion for a revision 
made in the English Parliament, by Mr. Heywood, who spoke 
of the sacred volume as an exploded fable, and of the Pentateuch 
as not having been written by Moses at all? The adage isa 
good one, “ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes ;’”’ and if the great 
mass of practical Christian people can see any blessing as likely 
to accrue to them from the intended boon of English sceptics 
and German rationalists, they must either be simplicity itself, or 
be possessed of incredible foresight. And not only is pressure 
from sceptics of the school of Germany to be expected, owing 
to the adoption of German editions of the classics in the Uni- 
versities, but even in the Anglican Church itself are to be found 
men more or less tinged with rationalism, such as Jowett, 
McNaught, Hampden, claimed as allies by the Westminster 
Review, and dangerous to the faith in proportion to their 
acknowledged learning and ability. But suppose the revision to 
be accomplished in a manner satisfactory to the orthodox be- 
liever, and by a band of scholars competent for the work and 
above suspicion ; then our position will be precisely this; the 
great mass of Christian people who had been troubled with no 
scruples about the authorized version, will be just in the position 
they had been before the revision, while the new edition will 
be still a mark for the critical sneers of the discontented, who 
can then make their attacks emboldened by their success in 
having shaken faith in one version (at least) of the Scriptures. 
Until then stronger reasons than any we have seen assigned 
are given, we say No, to any re-translation of the Scriptures. 
We will suggest a substitute for revision; one which we think 
possesses all the advantages of a re-translation of ancient idioms 
into modern dialect, while also it will supply what a new ver- 
sion never of itself can, a means whereby the sense of the 
sacred penman’s language may be presented to the mind. We 
would then, in all humility, suggest to those accurate Scholiasts 
whose critical taste is offended by any the least barbarism in 
translation, and to all those talented enquirers into the blemishes 
of the authorized version, that they would devote the talent that 
God had given them, to the very necessary task of calling public 
attention to the prejudiced manner in which the Bible is read 
by almost all Christians, and of exposing to men’s view the 
artificial, unsuspected hindrances which stand in the way of a 
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clear interpretation of Gop’s Worp. That is our substitute 
for re-translation. For it seems to us incredible that any revi- 
sion of Scripture, no matter how perfect, can bring men into a 
unity of spirit regarding the meaning of God’s revelation, so 
long as there exist such prejudices and hindrances as do avowedly 
warp our views and distort the meaning of Scripture. Indeed, 
it must occur to the mind of any one versed in literary criticism, 
that a wide difference exists between the method adopted by 
commentators on Scripture, and that pursued by editors of unin- 
spired writings. To arrive at the meaning in the author’s mind 
at the time he wrote, is the aim of every expositor of the classics. 
To discover from the words of an inspired writer a plausible 
pretext for some theory of their own, seems the object in view 
when the Bible is examined by critics, or read by the Christian 
public. In the one case, the words are examined and compared 
in order to ascertain the sense; in the other, the sense is, for the 
most part, presumed, and then adapted to the words. The 
causes of such a contrast are numerous. The Bible is much 
more interwoven with the worldly interests of its votaries than 
the works of Horace or Homer ever can be. While the verses 
of Virgil are criticized only by a few, the Bible is discussed by 
thousands, and in proportion to the number of persons familiar 
with Scripture, is the anxiety not to appear singular, by gaining 
some acquaintance with a book which is in the hands of every 
one. Next follows the desire to maintain by argument the 
views which such slight acquaintance has imparted, since pride 
and the wish to retain the character of consistency often concur 
in strengthening the determination to hold to tenets men have 
once avowed. Biblical interpretation is, besides, often here- 
ditary ; oftener the result of education, but most frequently has 
no stronger foundation than hearsay. It is not surprising that 
a pious son should look for his father’s opinions on religious 
matters in the Bible, and his filial affection will quickly find 
a warrant for some doctrine which (though he knew it not) he 
was resolved to prove from Scripture. The student of some 
cherished and revered Alma Mater will exercise his ingenuity in 
adapting the Bible to the tenets with which his youth was in- 
doctrinated by men who appeared to him giants in erudition. 
The persevering attendant on the ministrations of a popular 
preacher will mould the Scriptures into perfect harmony with 
the expositions which so often delighted him. That such a 
practice exists of accommodating Biblical texts to suit precon- 
ceived views, no thoughtful religionist will deny. Nor is it less 
self-evident that men who would scorn to be thought partial, 
dwell especially on those texts which seem to establish their 
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opinions to the exclusion of passages which throw a different 
light on those views, and greatly modify them. The Bible, in 
short, is studied now-a-days rather to corroborate than to correct 
religious prejudices. Practically, at least, such is the result, for 
omitting the case of multitudes whose interest and opinions go 
together, or whose pride leads them to act as champions of para- 
doxes, there are vast numbers of well-intentioned, religious men, 
who are quite unaware of the many temptations and artificial 
stumbling blocks with which they are impeded in their search 
after truth. The power of these obstacles to hide or distort the 
meaning of Scripture, depends, in great part, on the fact that 
they are unsuspected. They require only to be known and their 
influence ceases, but so long as they continue unobserved, there 
is great danger that men will be “ ever learning and never com- 
ing to the knowledge of the truth.” 

The danger we are speaking of lies not so much in the num- 
ber or strength of the preconceptions with which men strive to 
make Scripture square, but in the existence of any preconception 
at all; because, if we admit that Christianity is a system of 
religion, nothing is more certain than that a false view of one 
part of the plan affects the whole. The effect of the architecture 
is lost when the parts are viewed in a false light, or through 
differing mediums. The Biblical reader who begins his labour 
with a preconception of any doctrine, will resemble one who, in 
travelling, has diverged from the right road ; all his future energy 
is expended in vain, and his very efforts to advance will lead him 
farther and farther from his destination. It is not, therefore, the 
number of false impressions with which we approach the study 
of Scripture that requires to be guarded against, because the ex- 
istence of one is fatal; if one false step be taken, one groundless 
notion be entertained, a single untenable theory be adopted, all 
future efforts are frustrated by the first erroneous idea, and the 
little leaven of bigotry, prejudice, or mistake, will leaven the 
whole scheme of divine revelation. What may be termed the 
natural causes of the failure which so many are doomed to meet 
with in the investigation of Scriptural truth, are, strange to say, 
more readily seen and more easily overcome, than those artifi- 
cial ones to which allusion has been made, and for this reason, 
that the latter are supposed to be helps to the attainment of the 
meaning, and we seldom suspect impediments from the means 
devised to assist our progress. 

Thus it is much more easy to convince a student of the 
Bible, that his education, or the undue influence of authority, 
may have insensibly modified his researches, than to make him 
believe that the division of the Scriptures into chapters and 
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verses may have served as an obstacle to the right understanding 
of them. And yet the latter is no less the fact. For, not to 
mention the interruption in the narrative caused by the division 
into chapters, often leading to a sacrifice of the sense for the 


sake of convenient points for commencing and ending our read-- 


ing, the system of chapter and verse has, in many other ways, 
proved a real stumbling stone to the generality of readers. It 
may not be generally known that the division into chapters was 
borrowed by the Jews from the Christians, and the subdivision 
of chapters into verses by the Christians from the Jews. Car- 
dinal Hugo is said to have been the first publisher of the whole 
Scriptures in chapters ; and Robert Stephanus was the arbitrary 
inventor of our present verses, A.D. 1550. This arbitrary distri- 
bution of the sacred language was adopted for the purpose of 
facilitating reference from concordances, which both Hugo and 
Stephanus were then busily engaged in perfecting ; but without 
the smallest intention of assisting the reader to understand the 
sense of Scripture. This is not generally reflected on, to the 
great detriment of the Biblical student. The generality of 
readers naturally conjecture that such care and trouble would 


not have been undergone unless for the express purpose of pen-- 


ciling out the text in such a way as to make it appear as intel- 
ligible as possible. This idea, however, never entered the minds 
of the inventors. Indeed, the numbers of the verses were at 
first placed in the margin, so as to interfere but little with the 
flow of the narrative, but by degrees they were introduced into 
the body of the text. And it is as absurd to suppose this versifi- 
cation to be an aid to the reader, as it would be to imagine that 
the division of a county into townships and lots was made for the 
purpose of facilitating travelling, and not for the convenience of 
reference and description. The system of verses, thus originally 
adopted for the facility of reference, has since proved a source of 
much misapprehension ; every verse being regarded as equally 
important with another (each being as much as the word of God 
as another), becomes a maxim or a proverb ; and should it con- 
tain either a command or admonition, is quoted as positive 
authority, without reference to its position in the context, or its 
modification by other verses. That most popular verse, “Search 
the Scriptures,” would be unhesitatingly adduced by nine-tenths 
of the Christian world as inculcating the duty of reading our 
Bibles. Now, though this is, to a certain extent, a perversion of 
the passage, and that, too, to a good and useful purpose, yet 
nothing is more dangerous than to strain a text of Scripture 
beyond its legitimate bearing. All the evil consequences which 
follow from an argument which proves too much, are sure to 
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follow; and when the discovery is made that the text does not 
prove all that the reader so long supposed it did, a reaction sets 
in, and the text which was once used to prove, and which in 
reality does prove, a great deal, is thrown aside as proving no- 
thing. The text alluded to above is an instance in point. It is 
generally quoted in complete forgetfulness of the facts, that the 
words were addressed to Jews, that they might obtain testimony 
to the Messiahship of Christ, and that “the Scriptures” meant 
the Old Testament only. Had St. John’s Gospel been printed 
without division into verses, the text would most probably have 
been applied to its legitimate object ; it would have been regarded 
with a view to the circumstances under which it was uttered, but 
as it now stands, the Christian world regard it as a pithy sen- 
tentious declaration of God’s will concerning our obligation to 
examine the whole Bible. 

The imperceptible influence which the verse system exercises 
on most readers is strengthened by the fact, that rules of uni- 
versal application, and plain, decisive assertions, are, for the most 
part, given in detached verses. “As ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do unto them ;” “ God isa Spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth ;” 
these, and such like texts, are of universal application, indepen- 
dent of the context. The Bible abounds with so many of these 
passages, which become familiar to the mind, assuming the cha- 
racter of proverbs, that the superficial reader begins to attach to 
every verse the same oracular and independent import. Verses 
come to be considered, not as dependent sentences in the history 
or discourse, but as so many distinct by-laws of the sacred 
authors. It is also worth considering how far the love of being 
able to produce a laconic reply in support or refutation of some 
Scriptural topic, may combine with the distaste felt by so many 
to follow out a chain of reasoning, and thus tempt men to rest 
contented with an armoury of texts, instead of a treasury of 
ideas. It is this temptation which prompts some persons to base 
the claims of the Christian Sabbath on the first clause of the 
Fourth Commandment. The words, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy,” is such a succinct, definite, and authori- 
tive verse, that it is much easier to quote it than to follow the 
line of argument, by which we may prove from Scripture that 
the Christian Sabbath has the sanction of inspiration. And thus 
the Fourth Commandment will be urged as the law under which 
we observe Sunday, even by those who admit that we neither 
keep the same day, nor the same description of Sabbath, that 
was prescribed to the Jews. Again, from childhood, Christians 
are instructed by means of verses; nor perhaps can this be 
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avoided ; but unfortunately verses learned in childhood by rote, 
insensibly obtain an oracular power over the mind of the adult. 
Many of these texts operate beneficially, but others injuriously ; 
chiefly those which relate to matters of doctrine; so that we 
cannot be too careful in our selection of those verses which we 
oblige the young to commit to memory. 

It would be almost needless to prove how much the meaning 
of Scripture is affected by punctuation. Now, though the words 
of the Bible in the original tongue are the offspring of inspira- 
tion, the punctuation, which is often the key-stone to the sense, 
is the work of uninspired men, and of comparatively recent in- 
vention. The early MSS. contain no such marks as our commas 
and colons, which did not come into use until the eighth century. 
When, then, we consider that the chapters are divided into so 
many separate verses, without much attention to punctuation, 
while each verse is made to commence with a capital letter, can 
we wonder if multitudes of superficial readers can either mistake 
the sense, or regard every verse as an independent law, having no 
more connexion with its neighbour than one of the command- 
ments has with the other nine. We have a remarkable instance 
of the manner in which the verse system has caused complete 
misapprehension of the writer’s meaning, in Col. ii. 21 ; the words, 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not,” have been often quoted as 
forbidding the indulgence of the senses of touch and taste on in- 
spired authority ; whereas the words are used by the apostle to 
exemplify those ordinances which theColossians were not to regard. 
Had those words been included in the foregoing verse, or had 
a (viz.) been inserted, there could have been no difficulty in 
ascertaining the meaning. Again, in the twelfth verse of the 
same chapter, the words “ Buried with him in baptism ” are as 
closely connected with the preceding verse as can possibly be, 
but as the verses now stand, many fail to see the analogy drawn 
by the apostle between baptism and circumcision, and lose the 
force of the argument in favour of infant baptism, which may be 
derived from the fact that St. Paul calls baptism, Christian cir- 
cumcision. 

But the number of places in which the context is mystified 
or altogether ignored on account of the false impressions excited 
by the verse system, are so great that it would be a tedious task 
to enumerate them, though he would render theology a valuable 
service who should give to the world a complete list of those 
passages. It was, probably, the convenience of having at hand 
such short themes for sermons, such as verses supply, that in- 
duced the clergy originally to take single verses for the subject 
of consideration in their discourses, but unquestionably the habit 
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of founding long addresses on single texts has, besides other evils, 
propagated the error of attaching undue importance to isolated 
sentences of the inspired volume. The mass of Christians having 
been taught to consider all Scripture as given by inspiration of 
God, by which they understand every verse, one equally with 
another, and perceiving that the clergy almost invariably use but 
one verse to inculcate or forbid any subject in hand, at last 
begin to think any one verse, without reference to its connexion, 
as decisive authority. Should a person possessed of this idea, 
get hold of a verse which seems to him a plain command or 
admonition, or which, by a little accommodation he can make 
such, there is at once a foundation laid for undying prejudice, 
verses which explain or modify the text in question being perhaps 
unlooked for, or unheeded. Again, the influence exercised by 
proverbs on the mind of man is great and lasting. Now, if 
Scripture verses, through repetition, or any of those causes 
alluded to above, become proverbial, how great is the danger 
lest those texts be selected for the purpose which derive their 
meaning from, or are, in a great degree, neutralized by other 
texts. Unless the signification of the verse is complete, “ in se 
teres atque rotundus,”’ it will produce all the bad effects of a false 
proverb. And when, besides this danger, we reflect on the ten- 
dency of human nature to select one-sided assertions, and the 
great probability that the same texts will not become favourites 
with all, or even a majority, in any Christian family or congre- 
gation, it seems absolutely necessary to call attention to the 
influential character of verses, as such; and to warn the reader 
of the Bible against the mistake of practically interpreting 
St. Paul’s epistles after the same manner as the Proverbs of 
Solomon. 

We conscientiously believe, that reform, such as we have 
suggested, in the printing, and not in the translation of the 
Bible, is the one thing needful ; and that no perfection in textual 
revision, or translation, will be satisfactory, so long as the Bible 
continues to be arbitrarily divided into sentences without regard 
tothe meaning. For these reasons we hail with pleasure the pub- 
lication of Annotated Paragraph Bibles, such as are now con- 
stantly issuing from the English press; and we feel convinced 
that they will do much to supply the Christian community with 
every advantage that its advocates expect to derive from a re- 
translation. 


*,* Some remarks on the above paper will be found in the department of Jnéel- 
ligence.—Ep. J. S. L. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES IN CHALDZA AND SUSIANA« 


In the last number of this Journal there appeared a brief notice 
of the valuable work of Mr. Loftus, and a hope was then ex- 
pressed that we might be able to enter somewhat more fully 
into the bearing of his researches upon ancient history, and 
more especially in relation to the Holy Scriptures. To this 
subject we propose to devote the present paper. 

The vast plain of the Euphrates and of the Tigris, from the 
mountains of Armenia to the Persian Gulf, abounds in associa- 
tions and monuments which render it peculiarly worthy of inves- 
tigation. Those who are familiar with the pages of Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Arrian, and other ancient writers, will remember the 
numerous allusions and records which relate to this extraordinary 
district. By the Greeks and Romans, the annals of its inhabi- 
tants were regarded as of immense antiquity ; it was considered 
to be the source of European nations, and as the cradle and 
nursery of many of the arts of civilized life. The gods them- 
selves were often associated with it. Marvellous tales were told 
of the kingdoms which had flourished there, of the gigantic 
cities which had been built there, and of their commerce, wealth, 
and glory. All these and many other things are sure to make 
it a desirable and attractive study. 

If from secular we turn to sacred literature, it is still the 
same. In the region alluded to, Scripture places the first king- 
doms and cities which existed after the flood. The families by 
which the earth was repeopled went forth from it. It was the 
original dwelling of the patriarch Abraham, the progenitor of 
the chosen people of God. No small prominence is given in the 
Bible to Babylon, Nineveh, and the mighty kingdoms of Assyrian 
and Chaldzan kings. There too we have the most striking pre- 
dictions and narratives of the overthrow of all this greatness, as 
well as a host of passages which relate to the pursuits and pecu- 
liar circumstances of the people, and to the productions and 
commerce of the territory. Hence, perhaps, the subject is still 
more attractive and important to the Biblical student. 

For a long lapse of ages this remarkable country was but 
little visited and known by Europeans, and only in modern times 
has much been done to reveal it. The obscurity in which it lay 
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was owing not merely to the decline of its own glory, but partly 
to the decline of the great empire of Rome, and the growth of 
those Mohammedan powers which waged incessant war with 
European Christians. Recently, however, much has been done 
to explore these ancient lands, and in consequence great light 
has been thrown upon many passages of Scripture and of the 
classics. 

It will be unnecessary, however, now to enumerate either 
the discoverers or their discoveries in Mesopotamia and the 
adjacent regions, because it has been a prominent feature in 
this Journal to record such things as they occur. 

Among the many forms which a laudable curiosity may take 
is that in which it seeks to discover and identify the sites of 
those ancient cities which have long since perished from the 
earth, but which occupy a more or less distinguished place in 
Holy Scripture. The volume of Mr. Loftus contributes to this 
end, as well as to the elucidation of some passages of the Bible, 
which will now be read with all the more interest, as they will 
be better understood. 

In order not to protract this paper to an improper length, we 
shall confine our attention to two or three only of the places 
most prominently set forth by Mr. Loftus, and which have refer- 
ence to Scripture passages. We will commence with Niffar, 
which is supposed to represent the ancient 


CALNEH. 


Respecting Calneh very little is known. The earliest mention 
of it is to be found in the book of Genesis, where it is spoken 
of as one of the cities of the kingdom of Nimrod, “ Calneh in 
the land of Shinar.” The Septuagint calls it “Chalanne in 
the land of Senaar,’”’ and the Vulgate also calls it Chalane. In 
the Syriac Peshito it is termed Chelyo; but the Chaldee Targum 
describes it as “Calneh in the land of Babel.” The Ethiopic 
agrees with the Vulgate. Shinar is ordinarily understood of the 
country round Babylon, but the term appears to have a more 
extensive application. Calneh is not mentioned elsewhere in 
Scripture, except in Amos vi. 2, in connection with Hamath 
and Gath ; but the same place appears to be meant in Isaiah x. 
9, where we read of Calno, and again along with Hamath.’ This 
latter city, as is well known, was in Syria, on the Orontes, and 
the Greek Epiphaneia. If we are required to suppose that 
Calneh was near to Hamath, we cannot look for it at Niffar, 





© In Ezek. xxvii. 23, we read of Canneh, which is probably the same with Calneh. 
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which is much too far south, but we are not aware that the 
occurrence of the names together requires this conclusion. 
Jerome, Eusebius, and other old writers look for Calneh at 
Ctesiphon, opposite Seleucia, on the Tigris. The reason for 
this is mainly because a province thereabout was termed Chalo- 
nitis, as we may learn from Strabo, Polybius, Dionysius, and 
others. The statement of Ammianus Marcellinus: “ Ctesiphon, 
quam Vardanes priscis temporibus instituit, posteaque rex Pacorus 
incolarum viribus amplificatam et meenibus, Greeco indito nomine 
Persidis effecit specimen summum ;’”’ seems to be not correct ; 
and even if it were, would merely shew that the place had 
changed its name. Bochart, however, thinks that the city 
originally called Calneh was afterwards called Ctesiphon, and in 
this opinion he has been followed by many subsequent writers. 
If Calneh was Ctesiphon it was the chief city of Chalonitis, and 
of the Parthians. 

Basil, Cyril, and others of the fathers, supposed that here 
stood the tower of Babel, because the Septuagint of Isaiah x. 9 
speaks of “the country above Babylon and Chalane, where the 
tower was built.”” Hence Eustathius says, “men were said to 
be called yépo7res, because of the separation (a7d Tod wepiopod) 
which took place after the tower was erected at Chalane. It 
would be easy to shew, as Bochart has done, that the origin of 
this notion is founded upon an evident mistranslation of the 
Septuagint. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has suggested that the true site of 
Calneh is to be looked for at Niffar, a suggestion which Mr. 
Loftus is disposed to entertain. The opinions of Sir Henry are 
thus referred to by Mr. Loftus :— 


“Tt may not be uninteresting at this point to state the opinion of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson on the important ruins of Niffar. He considers 
that ‘the names of the eight primeval cities, preserved in the tenth chapter 
of Genesis, are not intended to denote capitals then actually built and 
named, but rather to point out the localities where the first colonies were 
established by titles which became famous under the empire, and which 
were thus alone familiar to the Jews.’ He regards the site of Niffar as 
the primitive Calneh—the capital of the whole region. It was dedicated 
to Belus, and was called the city of Belus. Hence he concludes that this 
was the true site of the Tower of Babel; and that from it originated the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, on the banks of the Euphrates, at Hillah. 
The existing remains were built by the earliest king of whom we have any 
cuneiform monuments, about 2300 B.c., but whose name cannot be read 
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with certainty. It was then called Tel Anu, from the god Anu, our 
scriptural Noah, who was worshipped there under the form of the Fish 
God Oannes, of whom we have representations on the bas-reliefs of 
Nineveh; the name Niffar was subsequently given to it. The old titles 
were retained when the Talmud was composed, the writers of which say 
that Calneh was Niffar, and they call the place Nineveh ; but the Nineveh 
of Assyria was certainly at Mosul—‘ Out of that land went forth Ashur 
and builded Nineveh.’ ” 


Before making any remarks upon this passage, we shall quote 
Mr. Loftus’s general description of the ruins :— 


“The present aspect of Niffar is that of a lofty platform of earth and 
rubbish, divided into two nearly equal parts by a deep channel—appa- 
rently the bed of a river—about 120 feet wide. Nearly in the centre of 
the eastern portion of this platform are the remains of a brick tower of 
early construction, the débris of which constitutes a conical mound rising 
seventy feet above the plain. Thisisa conspicuous object in the distance, 
and exhibits, where the brick-work is exposed, oblong perforations similar 
to those seen at the Birs Nimrad, and other edifices of the Babylonian 
age. The western division of the platform has no remarkable feature, 
except that it is strewed with fragments of pottery, and other relics of a 
later period than the tower above alluded to. At the distance of a few 
hundred yards on the east of the ruins, may be distinctly traced a low 
continuous mound—the remains, probably, of the external wall of the 
ancient city.” 


The existence of the ruins of an ancient city in this place, 
and the difficulty of identifying them with any other place 
mentioned in Scripture, certainly favour the supposition that 
here was Calneh: but we see no good reason for fixing upon this 
as the site of the original Tower of Babel. We naturally look 
for the four cities mentioned in Genesis x., in the plain between 
the two rivers, and expect to find them, if not at equal, yet at 
considerable distances from each other. Niffar is within the 
supposed limits, and its central position between Babylon and 
Warka, or Erech, is in favour of its being Calneh. That it was 
not the original Babel seems to follow necessarily from Genesis 
x. 10, compared with xi. 9, inasmuch as it is distinguished from 
it. Upon this careful distinction of the two places in the sacred 
text we are most disposed to rely, in rejecting the theory that 
the Tower of Babel stood at Calneh. Still, in the absence 
of any historical evidence to the contrary, we are inclined to 
think that the ruins at Niffar are those of Calneh. 


ERECH. 


It was the opinion of many ancient writers that Erech was 
Edessa, called by the Syrians soo}, i.e., Urhoi. But in the 
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Peshito, Erech is called Oroch, and it most probably was not so 
far north as Edessa. The idea of Bochart is far more tenable ; 
he supposes it to be the Arecca of Ptolemy, and the Arecha of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, with which the Areccei campi of Ti- 
bullus no doubt agree. Ardericca, which Herodotus places at 
210 stadia from Susa, may be the same, although he speaks of 
it as so situated that those who sail up the Euphrates approach 
it three times on as many different days, owing to the sinuosities 
of the river. But it is certain, that whatever may be the refer- 
ences contained in these passages, there exist at Warka ancient 
remains of such magnitude, that Mr. Loftus says, “of all the 
ruins in Chaldza these alone are worthy to rank with those of 
Nineveh and Babylon.” 

Soon after his first visit to Warka, Mr. Loftus obtained per- 
mission to return, and spent a few weeks in exploring the ruins. 
On a subsequent occasion he met with better success. This time 
he not only obtained a more complete knowledge of the place, but 
reaped a rich harvest of antiquities. As we cannot enter much 
into detail, we will only observe that Warka is situated about 
120 miles S.E. of Babylon. Its ruins shew that it was a large 
and populous city; and its name at once suggests the Erech of 
the book of Genesis. Mr. Loftus supposes it to be the Orchoé 
alluded to by Pliny and Strabo. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson has sought to identify Warka with Ur 
of the Chaldees, by means of a Jewish tradition. This is scarcely 
tenable; and the same authority has supposed that Ur is to be 
looked for at Mugeyer, another ruin on the other side of the 
Euphrates, farther south, and almost at the junction of the two 
rivers. We do not think either of these places accords with the 
conditions required by the biblical narrative, and would much 
rather seek for Ur at Edessa. 

In reference, however, to Warka, we feel no difficulty in 
admitting its claim to be the Erech of the inspired narrative. 

We proceed to give Mr. Loftus’s sketch of the ruins :— 


“They stand in latitude about 31° 19’ N. and in longitude about 
45° 40’ E., and are distant four miles from the nearest point on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates. An elevated tract of desert soil, ten miles 
in breadth, is slightly raised above a series of inundations and marshes 
caused by the annual overflowing of the Euphrates. Upon this are situated 
not only Warka, but Sinkara, Tel Ede, and Hammam—all unapproach- 
able, except from November to March, during which months the river 
assumes its lowest level, and occasionally admits of access. This belt of 
elevated soil extends from a few miles south of Warka, in a N.E. direc- 
tion, to the meres of the Affej already mentioned. Towards the south 
and east the land of Chaldza is swallowed up in a chain of marshes, 
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through which, at long intervals, an island or an ancient mound appears 
above the horizon of waters. This character of the district appears from 
historical evidence to have obtained from the earliest times, and is duly 
represented in the Nineveh sculptures during the period of Sennacherib. 
While the inundation prevails, reeds and coarse grass skirt the border of 
the water, and a few stunted tamarisk bushes flourish for a time at a little 
higher level; but with the retiring of the water vegetation rapidly dies, 
and in a few short weeks nothing but dried rushes and leafless twigs are 
to be seen on a parched sandy desert. 

“The desolation and solitude of Warka are even more striking than 
the scene which is presented at Babylon itself. There is no life for miles 
around. No river glides in grandeur at the base of its mounds; no green 
date groves flourish near its ruins. The jackal and the hyena appear to 
shun the dull aspect of its tombs. The king of birds never hovers over 
the deserted waste. A blade of grass or an insect finds no existence 
there. The shrivelled lichen alone, clinging to the weathered surface of 
the broken brick, seems to glory in its universal dominion upon those 
barren walls. Of all the desolate pictures which I have ever beheld, that 
of Warka incomparably surpasses all. There are, it is true, lofty and 
imposing structures towering from the surrounding piles of earth, sand, 
and broken pottery, but all form or plan is lost in masses of fallen brick- 
work and rubbish. These only serve to impress the mind more fully with 
the complete ruin and desertion which have overtaken the city. Its 
ancient name even is lost to the modern tribes, and little is known with 
certainty of its past history. Nineveh, Babylon, and Susa have their 
peculiar traditions, but ancient Warka and its sanctity are forgotten as 
though they had possessed no previous existence. 

“Standing upon the summit of the principal edifice called the Bu- 
wariyya, in the centre of the ruins, the beholder is struck with astonish- 
ment at the enormous accumulation of mounds and ancient relics at his 
feet. An irregular circle, nearly six miles in circumference, is defined by 
the traces of an earthen rampart, in some places forty feet high. An 
extensive platform of undulating mounds, brown and scorched by the 
burning sun, and cut up by innumerable channels and ravines, extends, 
in a general direction north and south, almost up to the wall, and occu- 
pies the greatest part of the enclosed area. As at Niffar, a wide channel 
divides the platform into two unequal parts, which vary in height from 
twenty to fifty feet; upon it are situated the principal edifices of Warka. 
On the western edge of the northern portion rise, in solemn grandeur, 
masses of bricks which have accumulated around the lower stories of two 
rectangular buildings and their various offices, supposed to be temples, or 
perhaps royal tombs. The bleached and lichen-covered aspect of the 
surface attests the long lapse of ages which has passed since the enter- 
prising hand of man reared them from above the surrounding level desert. 
Detached from the principal mass of platform are several irregularly- 
shaped low mounds between it and the walls, some of which are thickly 
strewed with lumps of black scoria, as though buildings on their summits 
had been destroyed by fire. At the extreme north of the platform, close 
to the wall, a conical mound rears its head from the surrounding waste of 
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ruins—the barrow probably of some ancient Scyth. Warka, in the days 
of her greatness, was not, however, confined within the limit of her walls ; 
her suburbs may be traced by ruined buildings, mounds, and pottery, fully 
three miles beyond the ramparts into the eastern desert. Due north, at 
the distance of two miles from the Buwariyya, is the dome-shaped pile of 
Nuffayji, which rivals the central ruin itself in height, and stands the 
advanced guard of the city. Near it several smaller barrows are strewed 
around withont apparent order or design. On the north-east is another 
large mound, resembling, but smaller than, Nuffayji. 

“Forlorn splendour and unbroken solitude reign undisturbed on the 
ruins. With the exception of the Tuweyba tribe, the Arabs shun a site 
which is held to be the abode of evil spirits, and none will dare to pass a 
night upon the doleful spot. 

‘The view of the surrounding horizon is not more cheering than that 
of the desolate scene within the walls. During seasons of drought (for I 
have visited Warka at no other time), seldom is an Arab tent or herd of 
cattle discernible on any side. In the clear sky of morning or evening it 
is only possible to make out a few spots which mark the winding course 
of the Euphrates at the junction of the Hillah and Semdva streams, El- 
Khithr trees and Kala’s Diraji—old settlements casually inhabited. 

‘Tel Ede on the north-north-east, Sinkara on the east-south-east, and 
a few date-trees on the marshes of the Kahr, are all that the eye finds to 
dwell upon in the opposite direction. The intervening space is a dry, 
barren, and dismal desert, void of water, vegetation, and inhabitants. 
The prophecy of the coming desolation of Babylon is equally applicable 
to Warka :—‘ It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from 
generation to generation: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there.’ For probably eighteen 
centuries, Warka has stood deserted and in ruins as she now appears. 
No wonder therefore, that her history is lost in the oblivion of the past! 

“The external walls of sun-dried brick enclosing the main portion of 
the ruins may be traced without much difficulty throughout their entire 
circuit. They assume the form of an irregular circle five-and-a-half miles 
in circumference, with slightly perceptible angles towards the cardinal 
points. 

“They attain their highest elevation on the north-east side, where 
they are between forty and fifty feet above the plain, but the great quan- 
tity of rubbish lying at their base proves that their original height was 
considerably more. The width may have been perhaps twenty feet. 

“From this point they trend away towards the south, gradually 
decreasing in height until they become level with the desert, exhibiting at 
intervals traces of the brick-work itself. For the most part, however, 
they have long since lost all marks of their origin, and cannot be distin- 
guished from a simple earthen rampart. Many breaks occur along this 
portion of the walls, some of which were undoubtedly entrances. 

“From south to west the course of the wall is only discernible from 
the desert itself by the darker colour of the soil and the remains of semi- 
oval turrets, fifty feet apart. These were open towards the city, and pos- 
sessed walls from four to five-and-a-half feet in thickness. 
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* Towards the north-west the wall may be followed over several large 
mounds, covered with black slag and scoria, like the refuse of a glass 
factory. It is not improbable that this was the site of the furnaces 
where the glazed pottery hereafter alluded to was made. Pottery, vitrified 
and inscribed bricks, scoria, and glass, are elsewhere found in abundance 
on the surface of the ruins.” 


The preceding description will serve to shew the magnitude 
and importance of these remains. And the details subsequently 
given by the author fully justify this general account. The 
antiquarian relics brought to light were very numerous and 
curious. Among them may be mentioned the ruins of edifices, 
which exhibited very striking architectural peculiarities. But, 
perhaps, the sepulchral remains were the most extraordinary, 
both for their number and their character. Coffins and vases of 
a singular kind were found; some in the form of a child’s top, 
others in that of a dish-cover, and others again fashioned like a 
slipper, all of earthenware. Other objects, including ornaments, 
tablets with inscriptions upon them, etc., were also discovered. 
The entire account of the explorations will be read with intense 
interest, and with all the more by the Biblical student, who 
believes them to refer to one of the cities of Nimrod. 


SINKHARA. 


Fifteen miles S.E. of Warka are the ruins of Sinkhara, 
which are thus described :-— 


“The ruins of Sinkara, situated fifteen miles south-east of Warka, 
stand on the extreme verge of the broad desert ridge, which, as before 
mentioned, intervenes between the inundations of the Euphrates on the 
west, and the marshes of the Shat-el-Kahr on the east. In ordinary 
seasons, the waters of the Kahr extend close up to the eastern base of the 
ruins. These consist of a low circular platform, about four and a half 
miles in circumference, rising gradually from the level of the plain to a 
central mound, the highest point of which is seventy feet, and is distinctly 
visible from Warka and the Euphrates. Adjoining this principal pile on 
the north-west, is a low extensive ruin, apparently consisting of a series 
of brick walls and pavements. At four hundred paces, on the north-east 
of the great ruin, is a high mound of large, half-baked red bricks, at the 
base of which is traceable, by the colour of the soil, the outline of an 
ancient square enclosure, and small chambers between thick walls. The 
south-east edge of the whole platform is occupied by an undulating ruin 
of considerable extent, composed of mud bricks, and known to the Arabs 
by the name of ‘Jemel,’ or the camel, from the peculiar hump which 
rises from its centre. 

“The surface of the rest of the ruins is covered with pavements, 
varying from thirty to forty feet square, elevated a few feet above the 
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general debris, and constructed of small rough bricks; on the north-east 
these pavements are of very frequent occurrence. 

“Tt is evident, from the first inspection of these ruins, that they all 
belong to one period, and that no later races of different origin have built 
upon the edifices erected by the ancient people. There are no coins, no 
glass, no glazed pottery, as at Warka; but a uniform dull brown hue per- 
vades everything about the place: the fine dust, the bricks, the pottery, 
are of the same sombre colour; the only relief being presented in the 
north-east mound, whose deep red bricks afford a pleasing contrast to the 
general dingy aspect of the place. The soil on the surface of the mounds 
at Warka was soft and yielding, but that of Sinkara was infinitely more 
impalpable.” 

Although there is no biblical city whose name corresponds 
with Sinkhara, we direct attention to it here, because we think 
it is probably the site of one of the ancient cities mentioned in 
the Bible. Mention is made by Ammianus Marcellinus, Pliny, 
and other ancient writers, of Singara, and by Ptolemy of Sinkar ; 
but this was not far to the south-west of Nineveh, and was, 
therefore, not the site of the ruins referred to by Mr. Loftus. 
The Singara, which was besieged by Shapor, is represented by 
Sinjar. What then is Sinkhara? If we may venture to make 
a suggestion, it would be that it was Accad, called Arcad in the 
Septuagint version of Genesis x. 10, and Ochor in the Syriac. 
Bochart was inclined to look for Accad at Sittace, others have 
sought for it at Nisibis, and Colonel Taylor thought he found 
it at Akker-Koof, about nine miles from the Euphrates, where it 
approaches nearest to the Tigris, in the old province of Sittacene. 
It has been remarked that Sittace contains some of the elements 
of the name Accad, or Accar, as many suppose it to have been 
originally called. But if, as Sir H. Rawlinson says, Sinkhara 
was formerly called Sikkara, its name contains the whole of the 
radical letters of the name Accar, with a sibilant prefixed, a 
modification which often occurs in proper names, as well as in 
other words, both in Hebrew and Aramzan.?@ 

The previous remarks must suffice for the present, and we 
can only express a hope that some one will be led to turn his 
attention to the subject, and we shall be glad if any satisfactory 
conclusion is reached. 


SHUSHAN. 


To the east of the Tigris, towards its junction with the 





4 It is worthy of notice that Accad is only once mentioned in the inspired volume, 
and may therefore not have attained to any great celebrity in subsequent ages. While, 
however, this renders the probability of its identification less, it does not prove its impos- 
sibility; and, then, the name of the place may have been altered at a very early period. 
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Euphrates, was the ancient province of Susiana, which is cele- 
brated alike in the Scriptures and in classic authors. Our space 
will forbid our doing justice to the latter, and we shall therefore 
confine our remarks almost entirely to the references in the 
former. The canonical books of Daniel, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
frequently refer to Shushan, or, as the Greeks called it, Susa, 
and indeed the events recorded in the book of Esther occurred at 
this city. The natural derivation of the name is from Shushan, 
a lily, because, as Athenzeus and others have thought, the 
neighbourhood was productive of that flower. The first mention 
of Shushan in history is about 650 B.c.° After attaining great 
splendour and magnitude, Shushan fell into decay, and such 
obscurity, that modern writers have been divided in opinion as 
to its true situation. The researches of Mr. Loftus clear up all 
obscurity, and henceforth no doubt can remain’ 

The following passages will suffice for a general description 
of the present aspect of the place :— 


“The principal existing remains consist of four spacious artificial 
platforms, distinctly separated from each other. Of these the western 
mound is the smallest in superficial extent, but considerably the most 
lofty and important. According to the trigonometrical measurement of 
my friend, Lieutenant Glascott, R.N., the northern and highest point is 
119 feet above the level of the Shaour at the ford. In form it is an irre- 
gular, obtuse-angled triangle, with its corners rounded off, and its base 
facing nearly due east. It is apparently constructed of earth, gravel, and 
sun-dried brick, sections being exposed in numerous ravines produced by 
the rains of winter. The sides are so perpendicular as to be inaccessible 
to a horseman except at three places. The measurement round the 
summit is about 2850 feet. In the centre is a deep circular depression, 
probably a large court, surrounded by elevated piles of building, the fall 
of which has given the present configuration to the surface. Here and 
there are exposed, in the ravines, traces of brick walls, which shew that 
the present elevation of the mound has been attained by much subsequent 
superposition. 

* About half-way down the slope of the south-west side lies a large 
fragment of cherty-fracturing blue limestone, which appears to have been 





e Herodotus speaks of Susa, i., 188; and alludes, v., 54, to the tradition which 
ascribes its foundation to Memnon. Milton, whose classic lore was very extensive, 
says :-— 

4 “ Xerxes, the liberty of Greece to yoke, 
From Susa, his Memnonian palace high, 
Came to the sea.” 
Paradise Lost, x., 307-9. 

J As is well known, some modern, as well as older, geographers, have looked for 
Susa at Shuster, another place in the same district as Shush, where Mr. Loftus con- 
ducted his operations. After the discoveries of that gentleman, all the claims of 
Shuster must be surrendered. 
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part of an obelisk. The upper side bears thirty-three lines of complicated 
character in a Scythic dialect of the cuneiform, not at present deciphered, 
although Sir Henry Rawlinson has succeeded in reading upon it the name 
of an early king called Susra. Other blocks of similar stone, and another 
of sandstone, lie upon the plain below. 

“ Separated from the citadel on the west by a channel or ravine, the 
bottom of which is on a level with the external desert, is the central 
great platform, covering upwards of sixty acres. The highest point is on 
the south side, where it presents generally a perpendicular escarpment to 
the plain, and rises to an elevation of about seventy feet; on the east 
and north it does not exceed forty or fifty feet. The eastern face mea- 
sures three thousand feet in length. Enormous ravines penetrate to the 
very heart of the mound. 

“The north mound, a considerable square mass, seems to have been 
added at the north-west, and a smaller mass at the south-east corner of 
this mound. A slight hollow occurs between the north block and the 
main portion of this great platform, and was perhaps an ancient road- 
way. 
“The eastern platform, called upon the plan the ruins of the city, is 
very extensive, but its limits-are less easily defined, because its edges sink 
gradually into the plain. 

“There are no traces of walls for the protection of the city, and al- 
though Strabo alludes to them, it is probable that Susa depended much 
more upon its natural defences, the rivers of its province, than upon 
earthen ramparts. 

“Upon the extensive series of low mounds, extending to the Dizfil 
river, are two tombs, Iméms ’Abbds and Ibréhim-el-Khalil, which, like 
that of Daniel, are built of bricks and small capitals of white marble from 
the ruins.” 


Undoubtedly one of the most splendid discoveries made in 
these times is that of the ‘ palace’ so often named in Scripture 
in connexion with Shushan. Successive excavations enabled the 


explorers to complete the ground-plan of this extraordinary 
edifice :— 


“The Great Hall at Susa consisted of several magnificent groups of 
columns, together having a frontage of three hundred and forty-three feet 
nine inches, and a depth of two hundred and forty-four feet. These 
groups were arranged into a central phalanx of thirty-six columns (six 
rows of six each), flanked on the west, north, and east, by an equal 
number, disposed in double rows of six each, and distant from them 
sixty-four feet two inches. 

“Of the inner phalanx the positions of twenty-one columns were 
determined, and many others doubtless might be discovered by excava- 
tion; but, as it was necessary to make the utmost use of my funds, I 
od obliged to rest satisfied with ascertaining the actual plan of the 
edifice. 


“Of the external groups, there remained on the west three of the 
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inner row—the original discovery of Colonel Williams,—and a large frag- 
ment of another among the debris upon the slope of the mound. It 
doubtless belonged to the outer row of the same group. 

‘* Three large basement slabs of the inner row alone remained of the 
northern series ;—but, of the eastern group, the positions of two in each 
row were ascertained ; the rest are either still buried, or had long since 
fallen down the slope of the mound. 

“It was in consequence of the outer rows being destroyed in the 
western and northern groups, that neither Colonel Williams nor myself 
at first succeeded in finding the rest of the columns. We might have dug 
holes all over the mounds at twenty-seven feet three inches apart, com- 
mencing from our separate starting points, and neither of us would by 
this means have discovered another column! As another instance of the 
luck attending excavations, I may mention that Colonel Williams actually 
dug two trenches between the rows of columns; whereas a few feet devia- 
tion from the straight line must have inevitably revealed one of them!” 


We particularly direct attention to the peculiarity observable 
in the form of the bases of the columns referred to. They 
resemble an inverted flower, and very little imagination is 
required to see in it the common white garden lily. In any 
case, it is well known that the word ;—Shushan, though re- 
gularly translated lily, was used to designate other flowers ; 
and in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, we have the lotus figured under the 
head of ‘Shushan.’ We mention this, because Mr. Loftus 
calls the flower at the base of the columns a lotus. There is 
very probably some connexion between this peculiarity in the 
Susian architecture and the name of the place; at any rate the 
coincidence is very remarkable. 

It appears from the account of Mr. Loftus, that the prin- 
cipal hall or court of the palace at Shushan consisted of thirty- 
six columns in parallel rows of six each. This central hall, of a 
hundred and forty feet in length and the same in width, was 
flanked on three sides, east, west, and north, by three colonnades 
of six rows of pillars, two in each row, parallel with three of its 
sides, making in all seventy-two pillars. Behind this, which is 
called “the court of the garden of the king’s palace,” towards 
the south, stood the private and domestic apartments of the king 
and his household.’ A reference to the ground-plan of the Per- 





9 The references in classic authors to the palace at Shushan and to the city as the 
(winter) residence of the Persian kings, are so numerous, that we have not deemed it 
necessary to give them: it may be enough to mention Herodotus, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Dio, Max. Tyrius, etc., down to Ammianus Marcellinus. Pliny (Nat. Hist., vi., 27), 
in allusion to this celebrated palace, ascribes its foundation to the son of Darius Hys- 
taspes. He also speaks of the citadel of Susa, and of a famous temple of Diana, 
on the banks of the river Euleus. 

Susa was captured by the followers of Mohammed about a.p. 640, and very little 
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sepolitan ruins will be sufficient to shew that the arrangements 
there and at Susa were the same. The number and position of 
the columns, as well as the general plan of the other parts of the 
palace, appear to correspond exactly. In both also the grand 
central hall faced the north. Prior to the discoveries of Mr. 
Loftus, it was supposed from the references in the book of 
Esther that there was a resemblance ; and in his notes on this 
book, in his Pictorial Bible, Dr. Kitto makes full use of the 
details respecting Persepolis. The knowledge we have of the 
arrangements at Persepolis may be of assistance to future ex- 
plorers of Shushan; and we have no doubt that the coincidences 
already traced between the plan and architecture of the two 
palaces will be multiplied. 

The discovery of the palace, and of the plan of it, furnishes 
a most interesting illustration of the passages in Esther which 
refer to Shushan. The inspired narrative corresponds with Mr. 
Loftus’s description of the place, as far as it is possible. The 
vast court, with its marble pillars and pavement, are no longer a 
mystery. 

Mr. Loftus also succeeded in identifying the river Ulai of 
the book of Daniel, and the Eulzeus of the Greeks, with the 
ancient channel of a river that once flowed near the palace." 
The particulars are given in the following quotation :— 


“My first inquiries were directed to Sheikh Mohammed, whose age 
and constant migrations over the adjoining plains seemed most likely to 
afford the required information. I was not long in ascertaining that his 
authority was valuable. He told me that, many years ago, a bifurcation 
of the Kerkhah took place near Pai Pil, soon after issuing from the 
mountains ; that the eastern branch of the river flowed about two miles 
eastward of the great mound at Shish; and that after absorbing the 
Shaour at a point below a ford, now called Umm-et-timmen, it flowed to 
its junction with the Kérin at Ahwaz. 

** A few days subsequent to this conversation, during a ride to Dizful, 
soon after passing the last of the undulating low mounds which extend in 
that direction, I noticed a considerable depression, and immediately pro- 
nounced it to be the eastern and extinct branch of the Kerkhah, to which 
Mohammed had alluded. Its width is not less than nine hundred feet, 





has been heard of it since that time. If Benjamin of Tudela is to be trusted, he 
visited Shushan in the twelfth century of the Christian era, and found there “ very 
large and handsome buildings of ancient date” (Bohn’s Ed., p. 105) ; or as the Latin 
translation has it: “In cujus ruinis est Schusan metropolis, regis Assueri quondam 
regia; ubi magnum et elegans dificium inde a priscis diebus remanet”—i2 t) 
‘DW Ora Tey S42 yy. He adds that there were there 7000 Jews, and four- 
teen synagogues, and tells an amusing story about the tomb of the prophet Daniel, 
which is still shewn there. The capture of Susa is related by Gibbon, chap. li. 
A In old maps the river Eulzeus is represented as falling into the Persian Gulf. 
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and its depth, drifted up with sand, varies from twelve to twenty feet. 
This depth of channel below the level of the plain completely established 
in my mind its importance as the bed of a once-navigable stream ; while 
the numerous remains of irrigating canals with high embankments, which 
diverge from it on either side, proved it to have been a main artery. The 
Arabs of the locality call it the ‘Shat atik,’ or ‘ ancient river.’ In corro- 
boration of this fact, a small runner of water from the Kerkhah flows 
along the course of the old channel, and is exhausted in the cultivation of 
the lands on the eastern side of the ruins. It is the last water-course 
crossed on the road from Dizfil to Susa. 

“I subsequently crossed this old channel at several different points, 
and observed that it everywhere retained the same character. Nothing 
would have afforded me greater pleasure than tracing its entire course, 
but other duties claimed my attention, and obliged me unwillingly to quit 
the plains of Susa. 

“The existence of this ancient channel being once established, and 
its identity with the historical Euleus admitted, it is no difficult matter 
to reconcile all the apparent discrepancies of the early geographers. We 
can fully understand how, in consequence of its connecting the Kerkhah 
and the Karin, its name might be applied indiscriminately to either of 
them, and vice versd, by persons not intimately acquainted with the minute 
features of the country.” 


The conclusion arrived at, is supported by one of the Ko- 


yunjik sculptures now in this country. This is interesting from 
the manner in which it illustrates a passage of the book of 
Daniel, chap. viii. 2: ‘‘And I saw in a vision, and it came to 
pass when I saw, that I was at Shushan in the palace, which is 
in the province of Elam ; and I saw in a vision, and I was by the 
river of Ulai.”* A glance at Mr. Loftus’s plan shews us the 
palace not far from the river, and explains at once how Daniel 
could be in the palace and yet by the river. Minute and unde- 
signed coincidences like these furnish the most striking confir- 
mations of Scripture. In the face of them, it is, for example, 
difficult to maintain the theory of the modern origin of the book 
of Daniel. 

The discoveries of a lesser character, which were made at 
Shushan or Shush, were numerous and curious. They include 





i The river which flowed past Susa is called by Herodotus, Choaspes, but more 
generally Euleus. The difficulty may be resolved by supposing either that there were 
two rivers near the city, or that the one river had two names, which is most likely. 
Pliny says of it: “Ipse in magna ceremonia. Siquidem reges non ex alio bibunt, et 
ob id, in longinqua portant.” He probably has in mind the similar account of Hero- 
dotus in his first book. Milton, to whom we have already alluded, improves upon 
this statement :— 

“ There Susa by Choaspes’ amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings.” 
Paradise Regained, iii., 287-8. 
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a number of images of the goddess Tanaitis or Venus ; a quantity 
of Kufic coins (p. 399), and of Parthian (p. 405); a Greek in- 
scription, the characters of which were turned upside down ; and 
other objects, which we need not particularize. 

We cannot but believe that the discoveries detailed by Mr. 
Loftus will prove gratifying to all the friends of biblical learning 
and research, and we trust that further explorations will be fol- 
lowed by valuable and important results, if not by results so 
novel and striking. The thanks of those who are interested in 
the illustration and confirmation of the Holy Scriptures will be 
freely tendered to such a man as Mr. Loftus, and his book will 
secure him an honourable name among those who have thrown 
light upon the geography of the Bible. 

And surely, such researches do more than satisfy our curi- 
osity ; they strengthen our faith; they shew the historic and 
minute accuracy of the sacred records, which are thus removed 
farther continually from the carping and questioning of scep- 
ticism. Already they have received a measure of verification 
such as no other ancient documents can ever expect. Nothing 
has occurred to shake our confidence in them, but everything in 
the history of modern research in Bible lands strengthens it. 
We know not why, but it seems as if the greatest discoveries to 
establish the veracity of the Scriptures have been reserved for 
the age which, if it most needs them, can, we think, appreciate 
them most, and use them best. So sure are we of the results, 
that we earnestly hope research may go on until every province 
and every ruin, which at all relates to the Bible, has been 
thoroughly investigated. 

B. H. C. 








ANALYSIS OF THE EMBLEMS OF ST. JOHN.—Rev. v., vi. 
(Continued from No. VIIL., p. 344.) 


Verse 1, “ And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on 
the throne a book written within and on the backside, sealed 
with seven seals.” From John seeing in the right hand of him 
that sat on the throne, a book, we may conclude, that although 
the seer refrains from describing him farther than by comparing 
him to a jasper and a sardine stone, he must yet have appeared 
in human shape. This circumstance shews that the mind of 
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man is incapable of forming a conception of him who created all 
things, except through the medium of a human form. It may 
be further inferred that this form was no other than that of 
Christ, through whom alone the Father is made manifest. 
- By “a book” we must of course understand a double roll, 
such as were all the books of the ancient Hebrews, the parch- 
ments being wound on two rollers, by separating which, and 
unrolling each portion in succession, the volume could be read. 
This book is called “a volume written within and on the 

back, sealed with seven seals.” In the edition of Griesbach, 
there is a variation on the reading of this passage given in 
a note, making it stand thus :—“ a book written within, and at 
the back sealed with seven seals.” But he gives no authority 
for this punctuation, of which the arrangement of the words in 
the original will scarcely admit. Had this been the true mean- 
ing, the arrangement would probable have been, “a book 
written within, and sealed on the back with seven seals.” 
Besides, it is known that the ancients did sometimes write on 
both sides of the parchment, which was then called “ opistho- 

aphos” or “ back-written.” It therefore appears more pro- 
bable, that this roll was of that kind. It would be rash, how- 
ever, to conclude that the entire parchments composing the roll 
were continuously written on both sides throughout their whole 
length. The description here given would be exactly satisfied 
by supposing, that only the exterior volute of the roll was written 
on the back—that, in fact, this outer writing was a mere in- 
dorsation bearing only a small proportion to what was written 
within. The importance of this point will appear hereafter. 

The seven seals attached to the book were evidently for the 

purpose of joining the two rollers, and preventing their being 
separated, so as to admit of what was written on the inner sur- 
face of the parchments being read, until the whole seven seals 
were broken. Such being the case, we should err were we to 
conclude that, on the breaking of each seal, a portion of what 
was written on the inside of the roll was revealed. We ought 
rather to infer, that no part of the mysteries contained in the 
interior of the volume was revealed until the whole seven seals 
were broken, so as to admit of the unrolling of the parchments. 
With the writing on the back, however, it was quite otherwise. 
It could be all read while the seals were in the course of being 
broken ; that is, supposing the back-writing to have extended no 
farther than to the outer volute of the roll. 

The circumstance of there being seven seals may farther 
typify the sevenfold character of the mysteries sealed up in the 
book, of which we have examples in the seven trumpets and the 
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seven vials. These numerous seals may also signify the extreme 
difficulty attending the opening and reading of the volume—an 
idea further developed in the sequel. 

Why is the angel whom John saw proclaiming with a loud 
voice, described as “a strong angel?” Seemingly, in order 
that his voice might reach to the uttermost bounds of the 
habitable universe—a notion further implied in his proclaiming 
with a loud voice. The same idea appears involved in its being 
said, that John “ saw” the angel proclaiming, from which it may 
be inferred that the apostle saw him turn in every direction to 
make his proclamation. His being called a strong angel may 
have this farther signification, that mere physical strength or 
intellectual power was unavailing to enable any created being to 
open and read the book: for if such could have availed, this 
powerful angel should have been able to open it himself. This 
idea appears to be farther developed in the words of the pro- 
clamation, which begins—not “ who is able?” or who is strong 
enough? but “ who is worthy to open the book :” shewing that 
merit, not mere power, was required for this purpose. 

The circumstance however, that all the persons and things 
introduced into this vision have a symbolical or representative 
character, renders it highly probable that this mighty angel who 
challenges heaven and earth to produce one worthy to open the 
book, has a similar representative character—that he is not 
any individual of the angelic host, possessing great power, but 
the emblem of an idea. To understand this point, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that, in reference to the mysteries of re- 
demption, it is affirmed that “ these things the angels desire to 
look into.” It thus appears that they participate in that desire 
to pry into the mysteries of God which is so vehement in the 
human mind. Indeed, this thirst for knowledge, and more es- 
pecially for a knowledge of the future, is inherent in every 
created intelligence. There hence arises a strong probability 
that it is this spirit of inquiry which is personified by this mighty 
angel, who manifests so great an anxiety to find some one worthy 
to open and reveal the contents of the sealed volume. His being 
called a strong angel may therefore indicate the strength of this 
spirit of curiosity in the created mind; while the loudness of his 
voice may denote the anxiety both of angels and men to obtain 
a glimpse of the yet unfulfilled designs of the Deity with respect 
to the human race. 

“And no man in heaven, nor in earth, neither under the 
earth, was able to open the book, neither to look thereon.” It 
is to be regretted that our translators have given this turn to 
the expression here used, the proper rendering being “ no one 
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in heaven :” thus embracing all intelligent created beings, not 
men alone. It is remarkable that John speaks of intelligent 
beings not only in heaven and earth, but also under the earth. 
This seems to imply, that there may be regions in the interior 
of the earth, which are the abodes of intelligent beings. What 
are we to understand by the word “heaven” here employed? 
Is it the vast expanse of ether, or the countless orbs floating in 
that expanse? Is it conceivable that there can be intelligent 
beings living in the pure ether, or have we any grounds for 
such a supposition? It is surely much more reasonable to sup- 
pose that the orbs of heaven are all or nearly all inhabited, and 
that the heaven here mentioned comprehends all those habitable 
orbs. We thus have here designated three regions, containing 
intelligent creatures—namely, the orbs of heaven, the surface 
of the earth, and some unknown region in the interior of the 
earth. 

It is worthy of note, as indicating that the outer writing of 
the book was capable of being read without breaking the seals, 
that it is here affirmed, not only that no one was found able 
to open the book, but that none was able even to look upon it, 
so as to read what was written on the back. 

The absence of any intelligent being in the universe worthy 
to open the book, shews it to have been necessary for one such 
to be created on purpose. The sorrow of the apostle on finding 
that there was no one worthy to open the book, may represent 
the unhappiness in which the human race would have remained 
had no one been provided to unfold the mysteries of redemption. 

On the supposition that the twenty-four elders represent 
twenty-four virtues, may not the elder who spoke to John be he 
who represented brotherly kindness, and who was touched with 
compassion on seeing the distress of the apostle ? 

The titles, “Lion of the tribe of Judah” and “ Root of 
David,” point clearly to the Messiah promised in the Old Testa- 
ment, as being he who had prevailed to open the book. This 
expression “ prevailed” further confirms the idea of the extreme 
difficulty attending the opening of the book; while the ascrip- 
tion of worthiness which follows shews that it was by merit, not 
by might, that the Messiah prevailed to open the mysterious 
volume. 

The lamb, now for the first time seen by John, must be re- 
garded as a type of the humanity of Christ, viewed apart from 
his divinity. This circumstance clearly indicates that the 
human nature of Christ, including of course his human soul, 
was not eternal, but introduced into the universe for the express 
purpose of unfolding the mysteries of redemption. The appear- 
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ance of the lamb in the midst of the throne seems to imply, 
not only the high dignity of the Messiah, but also his intimate 
union with the divine nature, typified by him that sat on the 
throne. His being in the midst of the four living beings may 
import, that he was made a partaker of the divine attributes 
which these beings represent; while his being surrounded by 
the twenty-four elders may signify that he possessed, in perfec- 
tion, all the virtues which these symbolize. 

Seeing the Greek word here rendered “slain” is that usually 
applied to victims slain in sacrifice, it may be hence fairly in- 
ferred, that this lamb appeared as if it had been sacrificed. In 
the selection of a slain lamb, for this emblem, there is an obvi- 
ous allusion to the scriptural declaration, that Christ was the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. Ought we not 
then to understand, by this expression, that the lamb slain at 
the first institution of sacrifice, at the foundation of human 
society, was a symbol of the true “ Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sins of the world.” 

From the circumstance of a separate emblem being intro- 
duced to symbolize the human nature of Christ, and that em- 
blem being a Lamb slain in sacrifice, we may gather that it was 
the human nature of Christ alone that was made a sacrifice for 
sin, and that suffered unto death; not the divine nature which 
dwelt in him in all its fulness bodily, and which is symbolized 
by him that sat on the throne. 

Seeing the Lamb appeared not prepared to be sacrificed, but 
as if it had been already sacrificed, we are taught thereby, that 
at the time of the vision the promised Messiah had already been 
offered in sacrifice ; and further, that the sacrifice having been 
once made is now complete, and needs no renewal. The having 
been slain in sacrifice being the first and most striking charac- 
teristic of this type of Christ’s humanity, it may be hence 
inferred that his sacrificial death was the primary end of Christ’s 
mission—that it is the fundamental part of the scheme of 
redemption, and was that which specially rendered him worthy 
to open the book. 

The seven horns and the seven eyes of the Lamb are said to 
be “the seven spirits of God sent forth into all the earth.” 
Why have we this double type, and what is meant by these 
seven spirits? The horn is uniformly employed in Scripture as 
an emblem of power: we may therefore regard the seven horns 
as representing the seven species of miraculous power exercised 
by Christ, and conferred on his disciples, namely, healing, 
tongues, prophecy, perception of other men’s thoughts, casting 
out devils, raising the dead, controlling the elements. The 
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seven eyes must likewise be regarded as metaphysical symbols. 
Even in common language we speak of “ an eye of pity,” “an 
eye of love,” etc. The seven eyes of the Lamb may therefore 
signify, when regarded as turned towards man, the seven follow- 
ing, namely, love, compassion, mercy, forbearance, faithfulness, 
justice, desire to save; and regarded as turned towards God, 
love, admiration, gratitude, confidence, hope, gladness, serenity. 
These may be styled “spirits of God,” because they are pro- 
duced by the influence of the Spirit of God; while their being 
sent forth into all the earth, may import the communication of 
these to the followers of Christ. 

What are we to understand by the Lamb coming and taking 
the book out of the right hand of him that sat on the throne? 
This action may be explained by the opening verse of the first 
chapter of the Apocalypse, namely, “The revelation of Jesus 
Christ which God gave unto him, to shew unto his servants.” 
This appears to imply that the human nature of Christ symbol- 
ized by the Lamb obtained leave from the divine nature, sym- 
bolized by him that sat on the throne, to disclose to his servants 
the mysteries contained in the book, as man would communi- 
cate with man. We may accordingly understand, by this 
emblem, the permission given by the Deity to unfold those 
mysteries to John. 

Here a difficulty of no small magnitude presents itself, 
arising out of the apparent incongruity between the form of the 
Lamb and the acts of taking hold of the sealed book, breaking 
the seals, and unrolling the volumes—acts seeming to require, 
for their due performance, the facilities of the human frame. 
Let any one picture to himself those actions being performed by 
a lamb, and he will at once perceive this incongruity. The 
difficulty may be surmounted in two ways. We may suppose, 
that the emblematic form had only the head of a lamb with 
seven horns and seven eyes, the rest of the figure being human, 
thus resembling some of the other symbolical forms in the 
vision. Or we may suppose the whole figure, when first seen 
by the apostle, to have been that of a lamb, but that after he 
had contemplated it awhile, and understood the meaning of the 
type, the form passed into that of the crucified Saviour, thus 
shadowing forth more clearly the connexion between the ancient 
sacrificial lamb and the human nature of Christ sacrificed for 
sin. If such a transformation occurred before the symbolical 
form went and took hold of the book and opened the seals, all 
incongruity would be avoided ; and John might still designate 
the figure as the lamb, from recognizing its identity with the 
original form of the emblem. Either of these two suppositions 
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would remove this difficulty; but it does not appear to be ad- 
missible to suppose, that what John saw had no resemblance to 
a lamb at all—that it was simply the human form of Christ 
bearing the marks of his crucifixion, and that the apostle merely 
calls him a lamb from recognizing in him “the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” The description is far 
too precise and specific to allow of such an explanation, more 
particularly as respects the seven horns and the seven eyes. It 
cannot be imagined that John saw nothing corresponding to 
these features, but that he resorts to such bold metaphors to 
designate the powers and qualities which he recognized in the 
Saviour. We might, with the same propriety, suppose that he 
saw nothing corresponding to the compound forms of the four 
living beings, or of the great red dragon, or of the leopard-like 
beast ; but that, in all these cases, what he saw were human 
forms, and that, from having a perception of certain qualities 
possessed by the persons whom these human forms represented, 
he described these qualities under the bold metaphors of animal 
resemblances. It is surely much more reasonable to suppose 
that, in each case, John describes what he saw, and that the 
metaphysical idea was conveyed to him by the symbolization 
rather than that he directly apprehended the metaphysical idea, 
and invented the symbolization to express it. There seems 
therefore no reason to doubt that John saw the symbolical form 
of a lamb, such as he here describes. 

What are we to gather from the act of adoration paid by the 
four living beings and the twenty-four elders tothe lamb? This 
symbol appears designed to teach us, that it is the will of God 
that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father—that the man Christ is to be worshipped as God, because 
he is divine, and the sole medium of personal manifestation of 
the Deity to men. 

Ought we to understand, that the four living beings as well 
as the twenty-four elders had harps and golden vials? From 
the forms assigned to the living beings, it seems more probable 
that the harps and vials were held only by the elders. Seeing 
the odours contained in the golden vials are stated to be sym- 
bolical of prayer, we must doubtless understand the harps to be 
emblems of praise. The explanation of the emblem being 
given only in the case of the odours may be owing to the greater 
clearness of the one symbol than of the other—the harp being 
a more obvious emblem of praise than are the odours of prayers. 
The selection of the emblem of odours for prayers may involve a 
reference to the beautiful simile in Psalm exli. 2, “Let my 
prayer be set forth before thee as incense.” The circumstance 
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of the harps and the vials being made of gold may denote the 
excellence of the praises and prayers which these symbolize. 

It is worthy of remark that we have every now and then an 
explanation given of the emblems employed in this revelation. 
We may hence learn, that the symbolical method of communi- 
cation was resorted to for the purpose, not of concealment, but 
of conveying a more vivid impression to the mind of John. It 
may accordingly be inferred, that in those cases where the em- 
blem is not explained, it was of such a nature as to be obvious 
to the apostle, accustomed, as he must have been, to the inter- 
pretation of such types. We may, therefore, take encourage- 
ment from this circumstance in our endeavours to penetrate the 
meaning of the unexplained symbols. 

Our translators appear to have erred in omitting the definite 
article before the word “ saints,’’ seeing it occurs in the Greek. 
We ought therefore to read here, “the prayers of the saints,” 
and understand the whole emblematical worship as signifying 
the presentation to the Lamb of the praises and prayers of every 
saint. 

The circumstance that these vials full of odours are repre- 
sented as being held in the hands of the elders, is probably not 
without a peculiar and important significance. For, be it ob- 
served, these odours symbolize the prayers, not of mankind at 
large, but only of the saints, which may be expected to be dis- 
tinguished by some peculiarities of character. Their being 
placed in the hands of these impersonations of the Christian 
graces and virtues, then, may denote that the essence of the 
prayers of the saints is a strong desire that these virtues and 
graces may be enthroned in their hearts. The prayers being 
typified by incense in their hands may denote, that these aspi- 
rations are most acceptable to God when they assume the form 
of a constant effort to fulfil every Christian duty, and still more 
when the prayers proceed from those who have the Christian 
graces actually embodied in their character and conduct; for 
the incense symbolizes acceptableness and the hand active exer- 
tion. Farther, the act of the elders kneeling before the Lamb in 
order to present these vials full of odours, may indicate that the 
prayers of the saints are most agreeable to the divine mind— 
most nearly resembling the fragrance of incense when presented 
through the medium of the Lamb, and when accompanied by 
an ardent feeling of gratitude towards him for having redeemed 
them to God by his blood. This action may also denote an 
acknowledgment by the saints, that all the Christain graces and 
virtues personified by the elders derive their rule over the mind 
from the Lamb, in whose reign they participate. 

VOL. V.—NO. X. DD 
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Who sing the new song which follows? Was it the four 
living beings and the twenty-four elders, or was it the saints 
themselves? On looking at the terms of the song, it is evi- 
dently that of the redeemed saints; but as no assemblage of 
those saints appears in the field of the vision, we must conclude 
that it was sung by the elders in their name, and as their 
proxies—an idea confirmed by the circumstance of their holding 
the golden harps, the symbols of the praises of the saints, of 
which the words of their song may be regarded as the sub- 
stance. That the twenty-four elders only, and not the four 
living beings, sung this song, becomes evident from the sequel, 
in which the part taken by the four living beings in this act of 
homage is separately specified. 

There is a beautiful propriety and fitness in these elders— 
the impersonations of all the virtues which ought to adorn the 
Christian character, thus acting as proxies in hymning this 
noble anthem of praise to the Lamb. For this circumstance 
conveys to us the important lesson, that the saints, while on 
earth, can best express their gratitude to Christ for the redemp- 
tion of their souls through the medium of those virtues which 
these elders symbolize—that is, by carrying into practice all the 
sublime precepts of moral duty, both to God and man, which 
Christ inculcated upon his disciples. 

The opening words of this song of the saints, “Thou art 
worthy to take the book,” confirm the idea that it was merit, 
not power, that was the requisite qualification ; while the suc- 
ceeding words, “for thou wast slain,” etc. shew us wherein the 
merit of Christ consisted—that it was his sacrificial death, his 
redeeming his people to God by his blood, that constituted the 
peculiar merit which rendered Christ worthy to unroll the 
volume. These words also very clearly teach the sacrificial 
nature of Christ’s death, and, moreover, that the sacrifice, the 
act of redemption, is already completed, and consequently ad- 
mits of no sort of repetition. 

The phrase, “ redeemed us out of every kindred, and tongue, 
and people, and nation,” shews plainly that this song is that of 
the redeemed saints, consequently that the twenty-four elders 
sung this anthem, as representatives of the saints. In the ex- 
pression, “‘ redeemed us to God,” there seems to be involved the 
idea that the saints were previously alienated from God, and 
were brought nigh only by the blood of Christ; also the further 
idea, that the redemption of the saints was purchased by Christ, 
and is therefore due to him as the reward of his sufferings. It 
hence follows, that their forgiveness and reception into fellow- 
ship with God, constitute an act of justice on the part of the 
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Deity, and not of mere mercy, so that perfect justice is thus 
completely reconciled with the forgiveness of sin, and God is 
still just while he justifies the ungodly, who repent and rely 
for salvation upon Christ alone. 

In the expression, “ every kindred, and people, and tongue, 
and nation,” we have a cheering view of the universality of the 
redemption purchased by Christ, shewing us that it is not con- 
fined to a favoured few, or to any particular country or people, 
but extends to all, who, submitting themselves to the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, become the adopted sons of God. 

In the words, “ made us unto our God kings and priests,” 
there appears to be an allusion to what is stated in St. Peter’s 
first Epistle, chap. ii. 5—9, namely, that all true Christians are 
a royal priesthood, privileged to offer spiritual sacrifices to God. 
We may hence learn, that all the redeemed have a priestly 
character and an immediate access to God through the one 
Mediator Jesus Christ, and that all idea of a priesthood closely 
analogous to that of the Levitical order, under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, is excluded from the Christian system. 

The words, “ and we shall reign on the earth,” seem to refer 
to the influence which Christians exercise over the hearts and 
minds of men, so participating in the dominion exercised by 
Christ himself. They may also bear reference to the final domi- 
nion of the saints upon the earth in the future state, more espe- 
cially seeing that the verb “reign” is used in the future tense. 

While it cannot be doubted that the elders here act as 
proxies for the redeemed saints in singing this hymn of praise, 
yet regarding them as impersonations of the Christian graces 
and virtues, there may be involved in this action a yet more 
recondite idea. The graces and virtues thus personified may be 
here represented as thanking the Lamb for having redeemed 
them to God by his blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and 
people, and nation, and made them to their God kings and 
priests, so that they should reign on the earth. For apart from 
Christ, these graces and virtues have in themselves little or no 
real excellence. Their practice may spring from wrong or un- 
worthy motives ; as, for instance, from a desire to win the ap- 
plause and favour of man, or to propitiate some false or imaginary 
object of worship. But Christ redeems them to the true God, 
by leading the saints to practise every virtue as an act of filial 
duty to their heavenly Father, and after having done all, to own 
themselves but unprofitable servants. Moreover, it is by Christ 
that these graces and virtues are raised to the rank of kings and 
priests to God, so that they shall reign on the earth. It is he 
that causes them to have dominion over the human mind, and 
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to him therefore they owe their kingship, their thrones, and 
their crowns. By him also do they become priests to God ; for 
the practice of the Christian graces and virtues is, of all sacrifices, 
the most pleasing to the Deity. And they are truly sacrificing 
priests ; for wherever they bear rule in the mind, they sacrifice 
every selfish and evil principle before God on the altar of an 
enlightened and sanctified conscience. Thus while this song is 
that of the redeemed saints, it is also that of the redeemed 
virtues personified by the elders themselves returning thanks to 
God for the dominion they have acquired over the minds 
of men, out of every people, and kindred, and nation, and 
tongue. 

“And I beheld, and I heard the voice of many angels round 
about the throne.” From the words, “I beheld,” it may be 
inferred that John saw these angels with his mental eye, and 
that they were now, for the first time, introduced upon the 
visionary scene. Who were those angels, and whence came 
they? From the very name of “ messengers,” and from their 
being mentally visible to John, it may be legitimately con- 
cluded that each had a limited presence defined by a visible 
form. Whence it follows, that their presence must have ap- 
peared to be limited by material boundaries. Seeing the great 
ocean of ether is an uniform medium, it is plain that it could 
not of itself constitute the material limits of the presence of 
each angelic mind: and we must therefore conclude, that those 
angels were not inhabitants of the great ethereal medium. Now, 
as we know of no other regions of the universe except the great 
ethereal medium, and the orbs floating in it, we are forced to 
conclude that these angels represented inhabitants of those orbs. 
From these intelligences being called angels or messengers, and 
seeing they are described as many, not as all the angels, it may 
be fairly inferred that these represented ambassadors sent from 
the heavenly orbs, each angel acting as proxy for the inhabitants 
of some one of those distant worlds, being commissioned to 
render, in their name, this act of homage to the Lamb. 

What are we to understand by their number being stated as 
“ myriads of myriads, and thousands of thousands?” It should 
be here noted, that there is a discrepancy among the manu- 
scripts as regards this passage. Some manuscripts omit the 
words, “and the number of them was myriads of myriads,” 
leaving only the words, “even thousands of thousands.” The 
manuscript followed by our translators has the more enlarged 
reading ; but there is a slight error in the translation in making 
the number only “ one myriad of myriads;” for it should be 
“myriads of myriads.” The indefinite nature of this expression 
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seems to indicate, that it is intended to denote in general terms 
a very great number, without specifying any particular limit. 
This statement may accordingly be regarded as intended to 
convey an idea of the number—not of the inhabitants of some 
particular region in the heavens, but of the orbs inhabited by 
intelligent beings; and we may understand the specification as 
importing, that the number of orbs in the universe inhabited by 
intelligent beings is several hundred and some odd millions. 
Or we may regard it as merely intimating that the number of 
these is very enormous. In judging of this question, it is to 
be taken into consideration that, amidst such a profusion of 
orbs as are scattered throughout the ether, there may be only 
a comparatively small portion inhabited by intelligent beings— 
the others being either inhabited by beings possessed of life, 
but not of intelligence, or else quite destitute of living creatures 
of any kind, as appears to be the case with our moon. It is 
therefore possible, that the number of orbs inhabited by intelli- 
gent beings may be under a thousand millions, while the number 
of the orbs themselves may very greatly exceed that amount. 

From the circumstance of these angels assembling round 
the throne, it may be fairly inferred that they were the highest 
intelligences that each orb could furnish who are here repre- 
sented as coming to pay homage to the Lamb. Seeing the act 
of adoration is said to have been paid by those angels “ to the 
Lamb that was slain,” it may be concluded that the scheme of 
man’s redemption, by the sacrificial death of Christ, is made 
known to all worlds throughout the universe inhabited by intel- 
ligent beings, and is to them a theme of wonder, admiration, 
and praise. This fact may be also gathered from the circum- 
stance, that messengers from other habitable worlds were sent 
to this globe to celebrate the birth of Christ, to minister to him 
in his agony, to testify to his resurrection, and to console his 
disciples on his ascension, with the assurance of his return. 
From these angels rendering divine honours to the Lamb—the 
representative of the human nature of Christ—the only-begotten 
Son of the Father, it may be concluded, that the human nature 
of Christ is a legitimate object of worship to every intelligent 
being. This part of the vision may thus be regarded as a con- 
firmation of the statement of St. Paul (Heb. i. 6), “ And again, 
when he bringeth the first-born into the world, he saith, And let 
all the angels of God worship him.” 

From the terms of this angelic anthem we may farther 
gather, that these angels understood it to have been the sacri- 
ficial death of Christ which rendered him worthy to receive 
honour, and glory, and blessing. Again, from their saying, 
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* Worthy is the Lamb éo receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing,” it may be 
concluded that these were not inherently possessed by the human 
nature of Christ, but that the right to them was acquired by his 
meritorious death. It is most necessary, at this point, again to 
guard the mind against imbibing the impression that the de- 
scription of the apostle is intended to convey the idea of there 
having been any actual assemblage of angelic hosts on this occa- 
sion. These angels are quite as much emblems as were the 
seven golden candlesticks, the seven lamps, the glassy sea, the 
twenty-four elders, and the four living beings. The apostle saw 
them in imagination only; and the design of their having been 
thus exhibited to his mental eye was obviously to impart to him 
the knowledge that the inhabitants of the other orbs of heaven 
are acquainted with the scheme of man’s redemption by the 
sacrificial death of Christ—that they take a lively interest in its 
development and success, that they admire the marvellous wis- 
dom which it displays, and acknowledge the merits of him 
through whom the world was reconciled to God. 

What is meant by the phrase, “ every creature,” in the next 
verse? The apostle had heard glory given to the Lamb by all the 
orders of intelligent beings in the universe; and he now speci- 
fies, as distinct from these, and in addition to them, “every 
creature.” Ought we not, therefore, to understand by the term 
“creature” something different from an intelligent being? In 
considering this point, it is necessary to bear in mind that, in 
every living organic frame, there is a creature or being which 
possesses the property of life. That life is not an inherent pro- 
perty of matter is evident; for if it were, then every particle of 
matter, or at least every association of such particles, would 
have life. Neither is it an accidental property of matter; for, 
if it were, then we should be able, by placing the material ele- 
ments in certain relations, to produce the phenomenon of life ; 
and this we cannot do. It is also impossible to regard life as 
itself a being. It is a property shared by various orders of 
being; and it would be quite as conceivable that gravitation or 
resistance should exist, without some being or substance in which 
these properties reside, as that life could exist as a mere abstrac- 
tion, without some being by which that property is possessed. 
Now those beings endowed with life are characterized by certain 
peculiarities, which distinguish them from other creations of 
God. The universe is a material plenum. There is no part of 
space of which it can be affirmed that it is devoid of material 
substance. The subtle ether is universally diffused. There is, 
moreover, no example of the extinction of even a single atom of 
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matter. Its particles may alter their combinations and rela- 
tions; but not one of them is ever annihilated. 

The beings possessing the property of life differ from matter 
in both of these particulars. So far from being universally dif- 
fused, their distribution is very limited—confined to the orbs, 
floating in the vast ocean of ether, and to definite regions of 
those orbs; while their number, though enormous in itself, 
must, in comparison with that of the material atoms, be utterly 
insignificant. With respect to duration, again, so far from 
being indestructible, like the material atoms, a large proportion 
of them are every instant subjected to absolute annihilation. 
When a living organism undergoes that process which we call 
death, the material atoms of which its frame is composed do 
not cease to be; they merely enter into new combinations. 
But with respect to the being possessing the principle of life 
which formed that organic structure, it is far otherwise. The 
individual becomes absolutely extinct. Before it suffers this 
annihilation it may, or it may not, have transmitted to other 
individuals like itself the principle of life. But such a trans- 
mission, if it do take place, prolongs the existence of the species 
only, and not of the individual ; the latter entirely ceases to be. 
Nay, we have many examples of the utter extinction of whole 
species, genera, and even orders of such beings, of whose exis- 
tence we have no other evidence than the mutilated remains of 
the organic structures they have left behind. This peculiarity 
of utter destructibility which distinguishes from material atoms 
the beings possessed of life, but not of moral intelligence, is 
attended by another, namely, the continuous creation of new 
individuals. Although the formation of new organic structures, 
and the transmission of the vital principle, be a result of certain 
vital and organic processes, regulated by determinate laws, yet 
we cannot fail to perceive, that the individual being to which the 
principle of life is transmitted by the parent is, in each case, as 
much a new creation as if its parent had never existed ; it is 
merely the property of life, and not absolute existence, which is 
thus transmitted from the parent to the offspring. The latter 
must be brought into existence before it can receive the commu- 
nicated property ; consequently each individual must be created, 
and is, therefore, in a peculiar sense a creature of God, as contra- 
distinguished from the material atoms which have a continuous 
existence. 

These beings, besides having the common properties of life, 
have other generic and specific peculiarities. They have the 
power to act in a determinate manner upon the material atoms 
to cause them to enter into peculiar chemical relations, and to 
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construct out of them certain definite forms. But the organic 
structure must never be confounded with the being by which it 
is constructed, and which, in the case of animals at least, and 
in some if not in all vegetables, is farther characterized by cer- 
tain habits and instincts which are indubitably the peculiar pro- 
perties of the being possessed of life, and not of the mere 
organic structures; although the latter be adapted to those 
habits and instincts, and these mutually modify each other. 

When the apostle, then, speaks of “every creature,” we 
ought to understand him as referring to those creatures of a 
day which possess the property of life, and not to the material 
atoms, which have a continuous existence. From his making 
mention of the sea, we may infer that he excludes morally intel- 
ligent beings ; and the more so, as he had previously introduced 
these, rendering adoration to the Lamb. His specifying “every 
creature in the heaven, and in the earth, and under the earth, 
and such as are in the sea,” may be taken as a mode of express- 
ing the entire universe, wherever living creatures are found. 
The phrase, “ and all that are in them,”’ would have been better 
translated, “ even all that are in them.” The intention of this 
clause seems to be merely to shew that there were none of the 
living beings in the universe that did not participate in this 
act of homage. 

This passage may be regarded as bearing reference to the pro- 
phecy contained in Psalm. viii. 6, 7, 8, “Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all 
things under his feet: all sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts 
of the field; the fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, and 
whatsoever passeth through the paths of the sea.” 

Seeing these creatures are not morally intelligent beings, 
we must understand their hymn of praise in a figurative sense, 
as implying that the Lamb or human nature of Christ, being 
intimately united to the everlasting divine nature of the Father, 
participates in all that homage paid to the Creator by every liv- 
ing creature which he calls into being, and which glorifies him 
not in words, but in the performance of those functions with 
which it is endowed, and by its fulfilment of those ends in the 
great plan of the universe, which it was designed to fulfil. This 
idea appears to be confirmed by the circumstance, that while 
the intelligent beings are represented as rendering homage to 
the Lamb alone because of his meritorious death, these crea- 
tures are represented as rendering their homage “unto him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and 
ever.” We may hence learn, that it is in virtue of his union 
with him that sitteth upon the throne, or the divine nature, that 
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the Lamb, or human nature of Christ, receives this homage 
from every creature. 

The four living beings surrounding the throne, and the 
twenty-four elders, are, in the concluding verse of this chapter, 
again introduced, the former as saying “ Amen,” and the latter 
as falling down and worshipping him that liveth for ever and 
ever. It hence appears that, after having, as proxies for the 
saints, sung a song of thanksgiving for the blessings of redemp- 
tion given in the ninth and tenth verses, the four-and-twenty 
elders prostrated themselves before the throne, while the anthems 
of the angels and of every creature were being sung—thus 
shewing, that the possessors of the Christian graces, which 
these elders impersonate, admire and concur in this universal 
adoration. 

There is great sublimity in the idea that, while all the created 
beings in the universe were thus uniting in celebrating the 
praises of him that sat upon the throne and of the Lamb, the 
four symbolical living beings simply said “ Amen.” This cir- 
cumstance confirms the conclusion, that these symbolical beings 
represent the divine attributes, which are thus introduced as 
giving their assent to the praises of the creatures, so teaching 
us, not only that all the divine attributes tend by their exercise 
to magnify and glorify the Deity, but that, by reason of their 
being imparted in all their fulness to Christ, they all contribute 
to render him worthy of universal homage, and that, in the 
worship thus rendered to Christ by the whole creatures of God, 
there is nothing inconsistent with the perfection of the divine 
attributes which say to that act of homage “ Amen.” 

The entire purpose of this scene appears to have been to 
picture to the mind of the apostle, and through him to mankind 
at large, the exaltation of the Saviour—to shew, that “ God has 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 


Carter VI. 


Before proceeding to analyze the emblems exhibited to the 
apostle while the seven seals were in the course of being opened, 
it is most necessary to endeavour to ascertain what portion it 
was of the writing on the rolled parchments whose substance 
was thus symbolically conveyed to the mind of John. The 
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question is, was it a small portion of what was written inside 
the roll, or was it the whole of what was indorsed on the back? 

Now this question is not very difficult of decision. Let us 
consider the construction of the volume. There can be no 
doubt that, like all the books in use among the Hebrews in the 
days of the apostle, it consisted of two rollers, one on which 
the parchment was wound, the other being for the purpose of 
again winding up each successive portion of the parchment after 
it had been read. Now, suppose one were ordered to make 
such a book, and to seal it with seven seals, in order to prevent 
it from being opened and read by any person not duly author- 
ized, where would he place the seals? Surely the most natural 
mode of proceeding would be this. On attaching the parch- 
ment to the outer roller, the end would be made to project a 
little way, so as to leave a small portion of the length of the 
parchment free along the entire length of the roller; this pro- 
jecting portion would then be brought round so as to meet the 
exterior volute, and completely envelope the outer roller. The 
seven seals would then be applied at equal distances along the 
length of the roll, so as to fasten the projecting portion of the 
parchment to the exterior volute—thus rendering the extrica- 
tion of the outer roller impossible until the last seal should be 
broken. Such would doubtless be the natural mode of proceed- 
ing; and such would be the construction of the volume which 
would best answer the description before us. 

Now it is quite evident, that if this were truly the construc- 
tion of the book seen in the vision, it would be physically im- 
possible for any portion of the writing on the inside of the 
parchment to be read, until the last of the seven seals was 
broken; consequently we must conclude, that what was read, 
or rather exhibited in symbol, during the opening of the seals, 
was what was endorsed on the back. The very precise terms in 
which the apostle describes the book when first seen by him, as 
being “sealed with seven seals,” shew that the whole seven 
seals were so disposed as to be visible before any of them were 
opened. This circumstance quite excludes the supposition that 
the volume consisted of seven distinct rolls of parchment wound 
one upon another, and each sealed with a single seal ; for accord- 
ing to this construction, each of the six inner seals would be 
covered by the outer rolls, and only the outermost seal would 
have been visible when the book was first observed by the 
apostle. 

The only other conceivable mode of sealing the volume 
which would admit of a small portion of what was written on 
the inside of the parchment being read, as each seal was broken, 
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is to suppose, that slits were made at certain distances on the 
edge of the parchment—that tapes were passed through these 
slips, and that the tapes were then sealed, so as to attach two of 
the volutes of the roll together, and prevent their separation 
until the seal was broken. But this is obviously a far-fetched 
and clumsy idea, such as could never be suggested to the mind 
by the simple description in the context. It is a mere inven- 
tion, for the purpose of overcoming the difficulty of explaining 
how a portion of the inner writing might be read on the break- 
ing of each seal, a difficulty arising entirely out of the vulgar 
error of supposing that it was the inner, and not the outer 
writing, that was read during the breaking of the seals. 

But this supposition leaves unexplained a still greater diffi- 
culty. If these seals were placed at the edges of the parchment, 
why was so very small a portion of the inner writing thus par- 
titioned off, and guarded by these seven seals? Had the inten- 
tion of the seals been merely to divide the inner writing into 
distinct portions, to be successively revealed on each seal being 
broken, the natural supposition would be, that the roll was thus 
partitioned off into seven nearly equal portions. We find, how- 
ever, that the portion read during the breaking of the seals is 
mpey! insignificant, compared with what was read after the 
ast of the seals was opened. For this disproportion it is im- 
possible to account, on the supposition that part of the inner 
writing was read on the opening of each seal; whereas, by the 
supposition that what was read during the breaking of the seals 
was merely the writing on the back of the outer volute, this 
disproportion is at once satisfactorily explained. 

Again, the statement that there was writing on the back of 
the roll, renders it evident that the substance of this outer 
writing must have been communicated to John at some part of 
the vision; else why mention it at all. Now, if we search the 
remainder of the revelation, we shall find there is absolutely no 
point, save here, at which there is the smallest indication of the 
writing, whose substance was symbolically communicated to 
John, being that on the back ; whereas the indication given at 
this point is perfectly clear; for surely the most natural time to 
impart to the apostle the substance of the endorsement was 
while access was in course of being obtained to the inner writing, 
by the breaking of the successive seals. Nor does the fact, that 
the opening of each seal was followed by a new vision, militate 
against the supposition that these emblems were the substance 
of successive portions of the outer writing, for if this endorse- 
ment were naturally divisible into seven distinct parts, the break- 
ing of the seals formed a very natural mode of indicating the 
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divisions, and the order of the occurrences shadowed forth ; 
while it was thus rendered evident that the emblems portray, 
not contemporaneous, but successive events. 

A due consideration of all these circumstances will force 
every unprejudiced mind to conclude, that, of the two supposi- 
tions discussed, the probability rests entirely with that of the 
emblems exhibited during the breaking of the seals being the 
substance of all that was written on the back of the roll, and 
not of a small portion of what was written on the inside of the 
parchment. This conclusion, be it observed, is quite indepen- 
dent of the meaning to be attached to those emblems ; for what- 
ever may be the interpretation given to them, it will still remain 
more probable that they were the substance of the outer rather 
than of the inner writing of the book. 

The converse of this proposition, however, is far from being 
equally true; for if the mind be once fairly impressed with the 
conviction that it was the outer writing which was read during 
the opening of the seals, it will then be urged to the further 
inquiry, why was this writing endorsed on the back, instead of 
being, like the rest, written on the inner surface of the parch- 
ment? while, by the result of this inquiry, our views in re- 
gard to the interpretation of the symbols may be greatly swayed. 
To give the argument its full force, however, it is necessary 
to throw aside, for the moment, all consideration of the time 
when the indorsed writing was read, and to entertain the ques- 
tion in the more general form, why was there any portion of 
the contents of the book written on the back, rather than on 
the inside? The idea that this was only to denote the abun- 
dance of matter contained in the volume, in other words, that 
a part was written on the back, for want of space on the inner 
surface of the parchment to contain it, is too childish to detain 
us for an instant. The writing of a portion on the outside of 
the roll has an obvious and far different symbolical meaning. 
It plainly indicates, that what was written on the outside was 
already open and patent—that it was the substance of an already 
existing prophecy. But here an objection presents itself arising 
out of the statement, that none was able to read, or so much as 
look on even the outside writing, except the Lamb. This ob- 
jection, however, may be at once removed, by supposing the 
outside writing to have been the substance of a prophecy already 
uttered by Christ the Lamb of God himself, while he sojourned 
on earth. 

There will then remain this farther question. Supposing 
the outer writing to be the substance of a prophecy uttered by 
Christ, why was it endorsed on this volume? The answer is 
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obvious ; simply because it related to the same subject, as did 
the writing on the inside of the roll to that subject, which, in 
the eye of God, is of all others the most important to mankind, 
namely, the rise, progress, and final issue of the religion of 
Christ. This will be found, on farther examination, to be the 
main burden of the entire volume. 

We are thus led to the conclusion, that the writing on the 
outside of the roll was the substance of a prophecy uttered by 
Christ himself while on earth, in regard to the rise, progress, 
and final issue of his religion. 

But it will be observed that this outer writing is described 
as being on the back part of the roll. To understand this ex- 
pression, we must bear in mind the physical structure of the 
volume ; that the seven seals were placed along the length of 
the outer roller, and fastened the end of the parchment to the 
outer volute. They would thus occupy only a narrow slip on 
the roll; and accordingly, in order to the seals being rendered 
visible to the apostle, it was necessary that the sealed side of 
the volume should be turned towards him. He would thus 
regard the sealed side as the front, and the averted side as the 
back of the roll. But when the seals came to be broken, he 
that opened them would naturally turn the sealed side of the 
roll next to himself, and the written side next to the apostle. 
John, however, described the book as it first appeared to him ; 
and seeing the outer writing probably occupied the whole of 
the exterior volute, a portion of it would appear in front, 
although the main part of it was on the back, as he afterwards 
more fully ascertained, when the back was turned towards him. 
He therefore describes it as being written within and on the 
back. A due consideration of this circumstance will render it 
evident that the mode of pointing the context already noticed, 
which would make it appear that the seals were on the back, is 
inadmissible ; for had this been the case, there would have been 
no necessity for turning round the volume when the seals came 
to be opened, so as to change the sides exposed to the apostle’s 
view, and thus he would not have seen the seals at all. 

Now this circumstance of the writing being described as not 
merely on the outside, but on the back of the roll, may not be 
without its separate symbolical meaning. It may denote that 
the substance of the outer writing was, in part at least, retro- 
spective—that the events foretold in the prophecy had been 
partly fulfilled. To this view an objection arises, out of the 
terms of the invitation given to the apostle at the outset of the 
vision: “Come up hither, and I will shew thee things which 
must be hereafter ;” but this phraseology might indicate merely, 
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that the larger proportion of what was to be shewn to John re- 
lated to future events, not the whole. That the emblems exhi- 
bited in the course of the subsequent visions did not symbolize 
futurities exclusively, we have the evidence of the record itself ; 
for in explaining the emblem of the seven-headed beast, the 
angel declares that the seven heads symbolized seven sovereign 
powers, of which five had fallen, one was subsisting, and one 
was not yet come. 

Now if the past were thus involved in one of the emblems, 
it may be involved in more ; while we have in the circumstance 
that the writing in the volume was partly on the inside and 
partly on the back, a clear line of demarcation, which indicates 
that there was some decided difference between the subjects of 
the two writings. It seems to shew that, while the matters 
involved in the inner writing were yet wrapped in the womb of 
futurity, the matters to which the back writing referred had 
already emerged into the light of realization—at least this in- 
ference is not without a considerable amount of probability. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion, that the writing on 
the back of the volume was, in all probability, the substance of 
a prophecy which had already been uttered by Christ himself, 
relating to the same subject as that contained in the inner writ- 
ing, and that, not improbably, the events foretold in that pre- 
diction had been partly, if not wholly, fulfilled. This conclusion, 
it will be observed, has been reached irrespective of all consi- 
deration of the time at which the outer writing was read in 
symbol ; and it rests on quite independent grounds. 

But a further question will now naturally present itself to 
the mind. If the outer writing were the substance of a prophecy 
already uttered by Christ, and more especially if that prediction 
were either wholly, or in part, already fulfilled; whence the 
necessity, that this verbal prophecy should be repeated to the 
apostle in symbol? The answer to this question will greatly 
depend on the idea we may have formed as to the time when 
the outer writing was thus shadowed forth in emblems. If it 
were so exhibited after part of the inner writing had been simi- 
larly represented—an interruption of which we have no indica- 
tion in any portion of the prophetic symbolizations which follow 
the breaking of the seventh seal—then it would be found very 
difficult, indeed, to assign any reason whatever for this repetition 
in symbol of a prophecy already existing in words. But grant 
that the substance of the outer writing was thus represented by 
emblems before any part of the inner writing was similarly 
shadowed forth, and the reason for this procedure becomes per- 
fectly clear. It was obviously to educate the mind of the apostle, 
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to prepare it for the reception and understanding of the pro- 
phecies which did not already exist in words, and which were to 
be imparted to him by similar scenic representations. In order 
to fulfil this end, it would only be requisite that the symboliza- 
tion of the already-uttered prophecy should be such as clearly 
to indicate the particular prediction of our Lord, which it re- 
presented; and the lesson would be all the more forcible and 
easy of apprehension, if the prophecy thus reduced to the em- 
blematical form were in part already fulfilled. Nor would this 
latter circumstance be without its separate and important signi- 
ficance ; for if the apostle were given to understand that this 
first series of emblems represented a succession of events which 
had been foretold by Christ and already fulfilled, this fulfilment 
would impress his mind with the certainty, that the predictions 
to be evolved from the inner writing of the sealed volume would 
be as certainly fulfilled in their due time—fulfilled, moreover, 
in a manner resembling that in which the previous emblems 
had been realized ; thus guarding his mind from understanding 
those emblems in any other than a metaphysical or metaphorical 
sense. 

It will now be perceived how beautifully the two conclusions 
at which we have arrived harmonize with each other, and how 
perfect is the consistency of the whole argument which has 
been pursued, and which has led us to the following results, 
namely—that the writing on the back of the volume was most 
probably the substance of a prophecy already uttered by Christ 
relative to the rise, progress, and final issue of the religion 
which he introduced—that not improbably the events foretold 
in this prophecy were already in part, if not wholly, fulfilled ; 
that the substance of this outer writing was represented to the 
apostle in symbol while the seven seals were in the course of 
being broken, and before access was obtained to any portion of 
the inner writing of the volume, and that this repetition in 
symbol of a prophecy already existing in words, was designed 
to prepare the mind of the seer for the reception, in a similar 
form, of the prophecies contained in the inner writing, and 
which were for the most part entirely new. 

These conclusions, it is evident, must very seriously affect 
the interpretation to be put on the emblems exhibited during 
the breaking of the seven seals ; but in order to give them their 
full force it is better to throw them aside for awhile, proceeding 
to investigate the meaning of the emblems on independent 
grounds. We shall then be able to form a more impartial judg- 
ment of the accordance of the meaning of the emblems with the 
conclusions already attained. 
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To proceed—the apostle says, ‘And I saw when the Lamb 
opened one of the seals, and I heard as it were the noise of 
thunder, one of the four beasts saying, Come and see.” John 
here uses a Hebraism, which frequently occurs in the course of 
this prophecy, and which it is necessary to note. He uses the 
cardinal number “one” instead of the ordinal number “ first.” 
* When the Lamb had opened one of the seals,” instead of “ the 
first of the seals,” as a native Greek would have written. In 
like manner, when he says, that one of the living beings before 
described spoke to him, we must understand him to mean the 
first, namely, that which resembled a lion. The circumstance 
of this lion-like being calling the attention of the apostle to the 
emblem about to appear, may accordingly indicate that it was 
designed to symbolize an event displaying, in a remarkable 
manner, the power of the Deity, of which the lion-like being is 
a type. 

"The seer proceeds to say (verse 2), “And I beheld, and 
lo, a white horse, and his rider holding a bow; and there was 
given to him a crown, and he went forth conquering, and that 
he might conquer.” 

It is of the utmost importance accurately to determine the 
meaning of this emblem, because upon its interpretation will 
depend that of the whole series which follows in this vision ; 
while the conclusion at which we arrive on this point may seri- 
ously affect our views of all the remaining emblems evolved 
from the sealed book. 

The first thing to be ascertained is the precise meaning of 
the symbol of a horse; and as it recurs not only in this vision, 
but several times afterwards in the course of the future visions, 
it is necessary, in order to preserve the unity of interpretation, 
that the meaning we attach to it shall be such as may be appli- 
cable to every case in which it is introduced. Fortunately, the 
signification of this type is not difficult of discovery. The horse 
is, to his rider, simply an instrument of progression ; so that the 
most obvious interpretation of the symbol of a horse is “ pro- 
gress ;” while his colour, or some other peculiarity in his appear- 
ance, may symbolize the characteristics of that whose progress 
he denotes. Now, if this idea be found applicable to all the 
cases in which the emblem of the horse occurs in the course of 
these prophecies (as will be made evident in the sequel), it 
ought to be preferred, because of its being the most simple 
and clear. 

The white colour of the horse in this vision, then, will denote 
the perfect purity of that whose progress it indicates. That the 
whiteness does not signify mere success, or prosperity, is evident 
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from there being a separate symbol for these, as will presently 
appear ; while, that the white colour does really signify purity, 
is made manifest by its frequent use in that sense in the course 
of these prophecies. We have the white throne to denote the 
purity of the judgment exercised by its occupant—the white 
robes to denote personal righteousness ; while this very emblem 
of the white horse subsequently recurs in such a connexion, as 
to remove all doubt of its being a symbol of the progress of 
purity and holiness. 

The description of the rider on this horse is so indefinite, as 
to make it highly improbable that any individual man, or suc- 
cession of men, is indicated. It is much more like the imper- 
sonation of some abstract idea. The rider is, in short, the 
emblem of that whose progress is denoted by the horse. He is 
said to have had given to him “a crown.” There are two words 
used in the Revelation, both of which our translators have un- 
happily rendered “crown.” The one that occurs here is 
stephanos, which means the victor’s crown, and was a simple 
chaplet, or wreath of laurel leaves, bound with a fillet round the 
head. It is obviously an emblem of victorious success. The 
other is the diadema, or kingly crown, which is plainly an em- 
blem of sovereign power. 

As to the meaning of the chaplet given to the rider on the 
white horse, we are not left to conjecture; for it is explained 
by the words which follow: “And he went forth conquering 
and to conquer.” ‘This, which is the rendering of the Author- 
ized Version, scarcely conveys the idea of the original, which 
means that he went forth conquering at the very outset of his 
career, and destined to achieve still farther conquests. It is 
therefore plain that the laurel wreath was given to him asa 
token and pledge of success. This circumstance strengthens 
our previous conclusion, that the white colour of the horse does 
not signify prosperity or success ; for we should thus have two 
emblems for the same idea. The whiteness of the horse must 
accordingly be regarded as symbolizing the purity of that whose 
progress it denotes; while the laurel wreath symbolizes the 
success of the advance. 

What then is the nature of the conquests which this rider is 
to achieve? If any unprejudiced mind will compare this em- 
blem with those which follow the breaking of the other seals, it 
cannot fail to be struck with the contrast these present. In the 
emblem which accompanies the opening of the second seal, in 
particular, we have a striking portraiture of war and bloodshed ; 
but on the pure white of the first horse, there is no red stain to 
denote the shedding of even a drop of blood, no black spot to 
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symbolize a single pang of sorrow. Hence it is evident, that 
the conquests of his rider are not to be acquired by bloodshed, 
or by any means which can inflict upon the vanquished injury 
or distress. 

This conclusion, which is almost self evident, absolutely ex- 
cludes the idea that the rider on the white horse can represent 
any earthly warrior, or sovereign, or dynasty. For the con- 
quests of all such are won either by bloody war or by deceitful 
craft. Whatever may be the halo or false glory which they 
may shed around the conqueror, or his native land, they are 
purchased with blood, and entail upon the vanquished survivors 
oppression and woe. 

Of such conquest the red horse and his rider armed with a 
sword are the fit emblems. The white horse, on the other hand, 
can symbolize nothing save the progress of those bloodless con- 
quests which purity and holiness achieve over depravity and vice. 

What then are the means by which these victories are 
gained? They are here typified, not by a sword, but by the 
bow, held in the hand of the rider. Now when the apostle, 
whose mind must have been fully stored with prophetic lore, 
first beheld this emblem, his memory could not fail to recall the 
beautiful prediction concerning the Messiah contained in the 
forty-fifth Psalm: “ My heart is inditing a good matter: 
I speak of the things which I have made touching the king: 
my tongue is the pen of a ready writer: thou art fairer than 
the children of men; grace is poured into thy lips, therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. Gird thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O most mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty. And in 
thy majesty ride prosperously because of truth and meekness 
and righteousness; and thy right-hand shall teach thee terrible 
things. Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies; whereby the people fall under thee.” 

Now what sort of arrows are those here indicated as being 
sharp in the heart of the king’s enemies? Not surely physical 
arrows, designed for the shedding of human blood, but the me- 
taphysical arrows of conviction shot from the unerring bow of 
divine truth. Here, then, we have a clear explanation of the 
bow held in the hands of the rider of the white horse. The 
conquests to be won by this rider being not physical or poli- 
tical, but moral and spiritual, can be achieved only by moral 
and spiritual weapons; and of these no finer symbol could be 
presented than that unerring bow from which are sped the 
arrows, that are sharp in the hearts of the king’s enemies, the 
bow of divine truth, that shoots the arrows of conviction, which, 
while they penetrate the heart, draw not a drop of blood. 
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How wide then of the mark must be any conjecture as to 
this bow being a physical weapon, designating the means by 
which bloody victories are gained, or a sort of heraldic symbol, 
denoting the birthplace or some other peculiarity distinguishing 
the warrior or sovereign by whom it is held. So low and ma- 
terial an idea is itself but a devious arrow shot from an erring 
bow. 

Who, then, is this spiritual archer whose arrows are sharp in 
the hearts of the king’s enemies, whose brow is wreathed with 
laurel as a token of success, who goes forth achieving and 
destined to achieve moral and spiritual conquests, and whose 
progress is distinguished by purity and holiness? There can 
be only one reply, Curistranity. For this rider is not a 
portrait ; there are no lineaments given by which the individual 
may be recognized. It is an impersonation of an abstract idea; 
and no other idea whatever will exactly correspond with the 
emblem in every particular save Christianity alone. To give it 
a lower interpretation, to see in it nothing but the type of a 
great earthly warrior or sovereign, or any succession of such 
going forth to achieve material conquests by physical weapons 
and bloody wars, were to debase its sublimity, to violate its 
propriety, and to falsify its truth. 

It is of the more importance accurately to fix the meaning of 
this emblem, because of its being, as it were, the title page of 
the volume. It indicates the principal subject to which all the 
rest of the prophecies relate. And what subject more likely to 
be made the burden of these beautiful scenic predictions than 
the origin, progress, and final development of that great design 
which is nearest to the heart of its Almighty framer, whose 
object is to redeem mankind from sin and misery, and gather 
to himself all those who are willing to become his obedient sons. 
Compared with these, all other subjects dwindle into utter in- 
significance. Battles may be lost and won; empires and king- 
doms may rise and fall; cities may flourish and decay; but 
what are all those things when laid in the balance with the 
religion of Christ? ‘ Behold! the nations are as a drop of a 
bucket, and are counted as the small dust of the balance ; all 
nations before him are as nothing; and they are counted to him 
less than nothing and vanity.” ‘He bringeth the princes to 
nothing : he maketh the judges of the earth as vanity.” Not so 
with the Christian religion. It is the stone cut out without 
hands, which is cast into the earth, which is to supersede all 
worldly dominions, and which is ultimately to become a great 
mountain, filling the whole earth. It is the spiritual house 
founded upon the rock Christ, of which every true — is a 
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Peter, or stone cut from the rock, and built into that holy 
temple which is to stand for ever, and against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail. 

Surely then it is far more probable, that the principal sub- 
ject of these prophecies should be the history of this divine 
kingdom rather than of any earthly monarchy—that the em- 
blems presented to the eye of the seer should prefigure events 
connected with the rise and progress of Christianity ; its strug- 
gles to maintain the cause of purity and truth against the 
corruption and deceitfulness of human nature; its gradual 
acquisition of sway, first over one, then over another of the 
kingdoms of this world, until it bring the whole dominions of 
the earth under its influence, and its final triumph in the future 
state, rather than that these scenic representations should 
symbolize the rise and fall of sovereigns and dynasties, king- 
doms and empires, the conflicts of martial hosts, and the over- 
throw of mighty cities. Not but that there may be incidental 
allusions to such events, as bearing upon the general history of 
Christianity. Indeed, the record itself clearly shews that some 
of the events symbolized are partly of a natural, and partly of a 
political character. But wherever their meaning is not thus 
defined by explanations given in the course of the narrative, we 
ought to regard the emblems as purely metaphysical—as sym- 
bolizing events connected with the spiritual, moral, and intel- 
lectual history of the human race, and in a special manner with 
the progress and development of Christian faith. 

The apostle next proceeds to describe the phenomena which 
accompanied the breaking of the second seal, verses 3,4: “ And 
when he had opened the second seal, I heard the second beast 
say, Come and see. And there went out another horse that 
was red, and power was given to him that sat thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that they should kill one another ; 
and there was given unto him a great sword.” 

The circumstance of the second living being, which resem- 
bled a young steer, calling attention to this emblem, appears to 
indicate that it symbolizes an event, or series of events, which 
should call forth the endurance of labour and travail on the part 
of man, and of long-suffering and forbearance on the part of 
God—the laborious ox being an obvious emblem of those ideas. 

With regard to the red horse and his rider, both the symbol 
and the accompanying description are so clear, as to remove all 
doubt concerning the ideas which it is designed to portray. It 
will be particularly noted, that this rider has no crown, neither 
chaplet nor diadem; and there is no description given of his 
person. It is therefore evident that he does not represent any 
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sovereign, or dynasty, or any victorious warrior. He is simply 
a personification of the abstract idea of war. Indeed, the ex- 
planatory words which accompany the appearance of this rider 
take away all room for conjecture. ‘“ Power was given to him 
to take peace from the earth, and to cause men to kill one 
another ; and there was given to him a great sword.” These 
words shew, not only that the rider is an impersonation of war, 
but that this spirit of strife was permitted by Divine Providence 
for the accomplishment of some great moral end, to visit the 
earth, and deprive it of peace. The red horse is plainly a type 
of the progress of bloodshed. The phrase, “and that they 
should kill one another,” appears to involve the idea of in- 
ternecine warfare. The great sword obviously implies the vast- 
ness of the scale on which these wars were to be conducted. 

This emblem is so easy of explanation that it need not detain 
us longer. 

The next presents some greater difficulties. It is thus 
described by the apostle, verses 5, 6: “And when he had 
opened the third seal, I heard the third beast say, Come and 
see. And I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a voice 
in the midst of the four beasts say, A measure of wheat for a 
penny, and three measures of barley for a penny; and see thou 
hurt not the oil and the wine.” 

We are here informed that, when the third seal was broken, 
the third living being, which was human-headed, invited John’s 
attention to what was about to appear. We may hence gather, 
that this emblem represents a state of things, calling forth the 
exercise of reason and judgment. The interpretation of this 
symbol will much depend upon our understanding of the terms 
of the proclamation which accompanied the appearance of this 
horseman. It will be observed, that the voice which proclaims 
is not that of the rider, but proceeds from the midst of the four 
symbolical living beings. This circumstance indicates, that the 
events which the emblem symbolizes did not arise from human 
agency, and that the command to the rider did not proceed 
from human authority, but that both came from the Deity in 
the exercise of all his attributes. 

The most important part of the proclamation is the first 
clause: “ A measure of wheat for a penny.” The measure here 
mentioned was somewhat more than a quart, and was considered 
a day’s allowance of wheat fora man. The Roman penny, again, 
was about sevenpence three farthings of our money, and was the 
accustomed daily wage of a labourer, as we learn from our 
Lord’s parable of the labourers hired to work in the vineyard, 
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who received every man a penny. The proclamation is there- 
fore equivalent to “a day’s food for a day’s wage.” Fully to 
understand the extreme dearth which this state of the market 
indicates, we must reduce both the day’s wage and the price to 
the standards of modern times. Now, taking the average daily 
wage of an agricultural labourer to be one shilling, and the 
measure here mentioned as equivalent to about ~+,th part of a 
quarter of wheat; the price here indicated would be equal 
to wheat at 235 shillings per quarter at the present time—a 
price far beyond the limits of modern experience, and denoting 
a dearth of extreme severity. This, accordingly, is the im- 
pression which these words must have conveyed to the mind 
of the apostle, who could have gathered from them no other 
idea than that of a great famine; for it is evident that such a 
price would place wheat entirely beyond the reach of the labour- 
ing class, 

That this scarcity of wheat was not produced by any fiscal 
regulations—by any alteration in the usual standard value of 
the penny, or in the accustomed capacity of the measure, is 
rendered evident by the accompanying price of barley. For 
had the standard value of the penny or the capacity of the mea- 
sure been altered, the price of barley would have been affected 
in exactly equivalent proportion to that of wheat. But this is 
not the case; for the usual relative proportion of the price of 
wheat to that of barley is somewhat less than double ; whereas 
it appears, by this proclamation, to have been treble—thus indi- 
cating a proportionably greater scarcity of wheat than of barley. 
Now, this circumstance plainly shews, that the scarcity of wheat 
arose not from fiscal but from natural causes—from an actual 
deficiency in the wheat crop—the result partly of untoward 
seasons, and partly of the ravages of war, desolating the more 
fertile and wheat-growing districts of the land. Barley being a 
much hardier plant than wheat, does not in general suffer to the 
same extent from unfavourable seasons; and as it grows on up- 
land and inferior soils, which are less liable to become the theatre 
of war than rich and fertile plains, the barley crop is less apt to 
be affected by warlike operations than that of wheat. These 
considerations explain the unusual disparity between the prices 
of wheat and barley.* 








a We may attain to a more thorough appreciation of the unusual dearness of pro- 
visions here indicated by comparing these prices with some of the recorded states of 
the market in ancient times. Thus Polybius, who died about B.c. 124, in the eighty- 
second year of his age, states (book ii., page 103) that, in his days, the Sicilian 
medimnus of wheat was commonly sold in Italy for four oboli, and the same quantity 
of barley for two oboli—thus indicating the usual proportion of the price of wheat to 
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This comparatively lower price of barley, however, would be 
but a small alleviation of the miseries produced by a great scar- 
city of wheat. The quantity of barley required for daily food is 
double that of wheat, owing to the difference in the nutricious 
qualities of those two grains ; and it is well known to physiolo- 
gists, that the restriction to barley food has an injurious effect 
upon the constitution, particularly in warm climates, inducing a 
liability to disease. The being obliged to subsist upon this 
inferior food, therefore, could not fail to operate as a great hard- 
ship upon the mass of mankind; while the price, although com- 
paratively lower than that of wheat, was still high, seeing it 
would be necessary for a labourer to give two-thirds of his daily 
wage to purchase a day’s food in barley, leaving but a small 
margin for other purposes. Reduced to the standard of modern 
times, as before, this price of barley is equivalent to about 
seventy-eight shillings per quarter, which we should reckon very 
high even for wheat. 

But what of the oil and the wine? Some misconception 
on this point is apt to be engendered by the peculiar turn of 
our translation. “See thou Aurt not the oil and the wine.” 





be only double that of barley. The Sicilian medimnus was one-sixth less than the 
Attic measure of the same name, which latter contained forty-eight of the measures 
mentioned in the text ; so that the Sicilian medimnus was forty of those measures, 
and its price (four oboli) was equal to sixpence halfpenny of our money ; thus bearing 
very nearly the same proportion to the Roman denarius, or penny, that the Sicilian 
measure bears to the Attic measure. Hence about forty-eight measures of wheat and 
ninety-six measures of barley might have been obtained for the Roman denarius in 
the days of Polybius. Thus the prices mentioned in the text are, for wheat, nearly 
forty-eight times, and for barley nearly thirty-two times greater than those which 
ranged at that period. 

Again, we have the prices of corn mentioned in the days of Cicero, who died 
B.c. 43, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. That eminent orator, in his speech 
against Verres, states that there were two sorts of corn in Sicily, the decumanum 
and the imperatum, and that the former could he bought in Sicily for three sestertii, 
and the latter for four sestertii, the Roman modius. The modius was equal to eight 
of the measures mentioned in the text; and four sestertii were equal to the denarius, 
so that the best of the above qualities of wheat could, in the days of Cicero, be pro- 
cured for one-eighth of the price mentioned in the text. 

Lastly, to come to the apostles’ own time, it is mentioned by Tacitus, in his 
Annals, that the Emperor Nero, after the burning of Rome, reduced the price of corn 
to three nummi or sestertii, the same price as was paid for the inferior kind of wheat 
in Cicero’s time; so that the general price was probably the same at both periods. 
The statement made by Tacitus, however, shews that the price had previously been 
higher. 

. These low prices of grain were not due to any scarcity of the precious metals ; 
for it is well known that, in those days, money was very abundant among the Romans, 
many of whom were possessed of great wealth. They were also coincident with very 
high prices given for articles of luxury. : 

It may accordingly be concluded, that the price of wheat mentioned in the text 
was about eight times, and the price of barley about five times, greater than the 
average prices of those days. 
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This phrase might be misinterpreted to mean, that although the 
wheat and barley were to be scarce, there was to be an average 
supply of oil and wine. But had such been the purport of the 
proclamation, the phraseology would undoubtedly have been 
“See thou hurt not the olive and the vine.” The application 
of the verb to the manufactured articles, the oil and the wine, 
however, shews that it ought to be here understood in its more 
strictly liberal sense, “deal not unjustly by the oil and the wine;” 
do not adulterate it; do not give deficient measure; and be 
careful to waste not adrop. Thus understood, the proclamation 
implies a scarcity of oil and wine, though not perhaps equal in 
degree to that of wheat and barley. What we are to gather, 
then, from the proclamation is, that this emblem viewed in its 
integrity, represents a period of extreme dearth, amounting to 
absolute famine. The black colour of the horse must, therefore, 
indicate the progress of mourning and woe, disease and death, 
consequent upon the scarcity. 

But what does the rider represent? He is plainly not an 
individual, or a type of a class, but, like his two forerunners, a 
personification of an abstract idea. Now, it is to the rider that 
the proclamation is addressed ; and its terms exclude the notion 
of his being a personification of famine ; for then the command 
would have been, “ Go forth, and rust the wheat and blight the 
barley ; corrupt the olive, and shrivel the grape.” But the in- 
junction, “ deal not unjustly by the oil and the wine,” implies 
quite a contrary idea. The rider must, accordingly, be regarded 
as an impersonation of that spirit of rigid economy and watch- 
ful exactness in dealing which is called forth by the prevalence 
of famine. Every man is stinted in his allowance ; every buyer 
watches that he receives exact measure for his money; ever 
seller that he gets the correct value of what he sells. All these 
ideas are clearly involved in the proclamation ; and seeing it is 
addressed to the rider, he must be held to represent that spirit 
in man which these words would be calculated to arouse. 

The nature of the object which this rider held in his hand 
is doubtful ; for the Greek word means “ yoke” more frequently 
than “balance.” If it was a yoke, the meaning of the symbol 
would be, that the strict economy which the rider personifies 
would impose a heavy burden upon the people, would be like 
placing a yoke upon their necks. But the ideas of mensuration 
and bargain involved in the proclamation rather favour the con- 
clusion, that what the rider held was a balance. It would be 
an error, however, to suppose this balance to indicate that the 
corn would, owing to the scarcity, be sold by weight instead of 
measure ; for in the proclamation it is expressly declared, that 
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the grain is to be sold by the small measure here mentioned— 
an intimation which in itself indicates extreme scarcity; as 
shewing, that only a day’s food could, in general, be purchased 
at atime. The purpose of the balance is obviously to weigh 
the coin received in exchange for the measure of grain, a cir- 
cumstance which still more forcibly illustrates the severity of 
the famine, as intimating that, in the sale of food, the penny 
would not be taken at its nominal value, but would be carefully 
weighed, and that a portion would be taken out of the measure 
of grain, corresponding to any deficiency in the weight of the 
coin. Perhaps the Greek word, with the double meaning, 
“yoke and balance,” may have been selected for the purpose of 
suggesting both ideas, the heavy burden imposed by the scar- 
city, and the scrupulous exactness in dealing which it would 
call forth. 

This emblem, viewed in its integrity, portrays in so clear 
and forcible a manner a great famine, and the progress of those 
calamities which uniformly attend a dearth of food, that it may 
appear almost superfluous to reargue any other supposition. 
But this famine is so important in a chronological point of view, 
that it may not be amiss to shew the utter groundlessness of any 
other interpretation ; as, for instance, that this emblem indi- 
cates, not a natural famine but a state of pecuniary distress, 
induced by the lowering of the money standard, and heavy tax- 
ation. Now, that it was not induced by the lowering of the 
standard of the current coin, is evident from the inequality with 
which the price of commodities was affected—that of wheat 
rising so much more in proportion to that of barley, or of oil 
and wine; for although the proclamation intimates that these 
last would be so scarce as to call forth great economy and exact- 
ness in dealing, yet it does not imply a scarcity so extreme as 
that indicated by the price of wheat. The balance in the hand 
of the rider, moreover, shews, that the seller would, by weighing 
the coins, take care that he obtained the full value in brass for 
what he sold in food; so that a general debasement of the cur- 
rent coin, unaccompanied by any authorized lowering of the 
standard, would only aggravate the state of famine, but could 
not cause the high prices, which are evidently fixed according to 
the standard value of the Roman penny. 

The supposition, again, that this emblem indicates merely a 
heavy pressure of taxation, is quite untenable. For suppose 
the taxes exigible in money, and commuted into grain, or other 
country produce, it would rather be a relief to the tax-payer to 
hear it announced that he had to give only one measure of wheat, 
or three of barley, instead of a penny in money; while, on the 
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other hand, the terms of the proclamation are inconsistent with 
the idea that the tax was legally exigible in produce, but that, 
by an arbitrary fiscal regulation, or by the rapacity of provincial 
governors, a penny was exacted for every measure of wheat, 
and every three measures of barley, leviable in kind. Had such 
been the meaning, the terms of the proclamation would have 
been reversed. They would have been, “ A penny for a measure 
of wheat, and a penny for three measures of barley.” Besides, 
the injunction of exact dealing in regard to the oil and wine, 
is quite irreconcilable with such a mode of interpretation. 
Equally untenable is the supposition, that the measure here 
mentioned is not to be understood as the ordinary measure 
known by this name in the days of the apostle, but that the 
proclamation refers to a measure of much larger capacity, intro- 
duced at a long subsequent period, but to which the same name 
was applied. For, in the first place, this would make the terms 
of the proclamation convey a false impression to the mind of 
the apostle, who would understand by the measure here named 
only that with which he was himself acquainted ; and, in the 
second place, if the measure were enlarged to such an extent, as 
to make the prices here mentioned moderate, or even cheap, 
whence the necessity for this solemn proclamation of a state of 
prices differing little from the ordinary range of the markets, 
and whence the sorrow and distress of which the black horse is 
so strikingly an emblem? 

It is accordingly impossible, by any ingenuity, to explain 
away the obvious meaning of this striking emblem, as symbo- 
lizing a dearth of extraordinary severity, the direct visitation of 
Divine Providence, inflicted, doubtless, for the furtherance of 
God’s great moral designs. 

?, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





*,* The Editor begs the reader will bear in mind that he does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of his Correspondents. 





REMARKS ON HEBREWS v. 7. 


Sin,—In the Correspondence of the last number of your valuable Journal 
there is contained an interesting criticism, by the Rev. William Tait, 
Rugby, on the text Heb. v. 7, in which the writer, after a careful analysis 
of the passage, proposed to render it in such a manner as, if correct, would 
lead to the substitution of the words “ out of death,” for the words “ from 
death,” of our English version. As it does not appear to me that Mr. 
Tait has successfully made out his point, and as it is always a matter of 
the deepest satisfaction to the biblical critic, a satisfaction which Mr. Tait 
will fully share, when he can receive, as correct, any rendering of our 
English Bible, I trust that I may be allowed to set forth, as shortly as 
possible, the reasons which induce me to prefer the translation “from 
death,” to the proposed emendation, “ out of death.” 

(1.) Although it is perfectly true that innumerable passages can be 
quoted, both from Scripture and from profane writers, where the preposi- 
tion é« is to be translated out of, and although even é« @avdrov may be 
frequently rendered in that way, it is worthy of note that, according to 
Scripture usage, when any one is said to be saved é« a particular state, he 
is spoken of as having been already in, or is supposed at the moment to 
be in, that state. Thus, Jude v. “ Having saved the people out of the 
land of Egypt,’ é« ys Aiyirtov owoas. John v. 24, ‘Is passed from 
death unto life,” é« 70d Oavatov eis thy Cwhv. John xii. 27, “ Father, 
save me from this hour,” ci@cov pe éx tis wpas tadtys. So also, 1 John 
iii. 14; 1 Pet. ii. 9; 2 Cor. i. 10.4 There is, indeed, one passage, James 
v. 20, where, at first sight, the death spoken of might seem to be only 
future, but a moment’s consideration will shew to us that @avatos is not 
there to be understood of the grave, but of that spiritual death, involving 
indeed physical death as a consequence, which is so commonly represented 
in Scripture by the term @avatos, an interpretation rendered clear by the 
use of the word in the same epistle, i. 15, and by the clause which imme- 
diately follows in the passage to which we more especially refer, “and 
shall cover a multitude of sins.’’ To refer here the language of the apostle, 
language precisely similar to what we find in Heb. v. 7, to the resurrection, 
except in so far as that doctrine is involved in the very idea of true spi- 
ritual life, is what no one would think of. Had, then, the Saviour either 





a Numerous examples of the same usage, from the classical writers, will be found 
in Bleek Hebrder. Brief, in loco. 
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been in the grave before he used these words, before he addressed the 
Father as one who could save him é« @avarov, or were he to be thought 
of, if such a thought were possible, as being in the grave at the time he 
used them, then he might express the fact of the resurrection by the phrase 
owCew éx Oavatov, but not otherwise. No doubt it may be said that he 
threw himself forward, that he imagined himself in the grave, and then 
prayed for the deliverance which he thus anticipated; but it is not desir- 
able to resort to such an idea unless it is necessary to do so, and we shall 
immediately see that so far from being necessary, it is rather opposed to 
any other intimations upon the point contained in Scripture. On the 
other hand, if we understand é« @avdzov, “ from death,” as a parallel pas- 
sage to the é« tis Wpas tav7ys of John xii. 27, we immediately see how 
appropriately it would express the Redeemer’s feelings, when all the terrors 
of his Jast sufferings, when even death itself, was immediately present to 
his mind. 

(2.) The force of this observation, however, would be materially di- 
minished if we were to understand the description here given of God, 
6 duvapevos owlew éx Oavatov, as a description of the apostle’s own view 
of God, instead of a description of that light in which Jesus looked to the 
Father. Arguing backwards from a known result, the apostle might then 
well speak of God as one able “to save out of death.” But not to say 
that the whole bearing of the passage evidently implies that these words 
are intended to be descriptive of the mind of Jesus when he prayed, it is 
enough to observe that Mr. Tait himself, pp. 156, 157, clearly takes this 
view of them. We may, therefore, without hesitation, assume that the 
reason why we find God thus spoken of is, that we have here the subject 
of the Redeemer’s prayer. He prayed sw@jvac ex Oavatov. But we do 
not find the slightest intimation, in the whole history of Christ, that he 
ever prayed to be raised from the dead. He rejoiced, verse 16, in the 
assurance that he would be so; he frequently told his disciples that he 
would rise agaiu; he looked forward, with the most confident assurance, 
to his own resurrection. It is inconsistent with this firm, this, from the 
very first, rejoicing confidence that he would rise again, to represent him 
here as praying for it. But this inconsistency is rendered more striking 
when we further observe, that he not only prayed for the deliverance, what- 
ever it was, spoken of in the passage, but that he did so with “ strong 
crying and tears.” Is it conceivable that, in the anguish of mind which 
these words describe, he could pray to be raised again? One may cer- 
tainly pray for that which he is assured is to be, but it will be with feelings 
corresponding to the nature of the request. Ifthe thing is a source of the 
highest and most exalting joy, it will not be with other feelings than those 
of joy that we pray for it. It cannot be said, in reply to this, Christ knew 
that he was to die, and how then could he pray against it? For it is at 
once obvious to answer, that it is a fact that he thus did pray ; and, further, 
that his thus praying is most strikingly illustrative of that human frailty 
which he shared with us, and that that prayer, taken in connexion with 
the other words uttered by him at the same time, most appropriately illus- 
trates the particular point which the apostle has in view in this passage. 
In any case, to represent Christ as praying that he might be delivered 
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out of death,” not only finds no countenance in the Gospel narrative, but 
is rather opposed to it. 

(3.) The force of this will be seen to be still greater if we attend to 
the time at which it is said that our Lord thus prayed. It was év tats 
yuépats THs capkos avtod. Mr. Tait, following Stuart, rightly interprets 
this to mean, although I would limit the remark by saying, to mean in the 
main, “ during his mental condition or state,” whilst he dwelt on earth as 
the “Logos incarnate ;” and, again, “he is evidently referring to some- 
thing habitual.” Was it, then, an habitual part of our Lord’s prayers to 
his Father, during the whole course of his mortal condition or state, that 
he might be raised from the dead? It is quite impossible to suppose 
this. We know that, long before the scene in Gethsemane, the thought 
of the trials which he had to undergo when the latter end of his ministry 
should arrive, was an object to him of pain and sinless dread. Matt. 
xvi. 21. “ From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples,” 
etc. He makes mention, indeed, here of the resurrection, but if we refer 
the words dzo tore to the time when Peter made his striking confession 
immediately before, we cannot doubt that it was precisely because of the 
strength and glorious character of that confession, that Jesus would now 
unfold to him and his fellow apostles the nature of those mysterious suf- 
ferings which awaited him. Considering the imperfect notions which these 
apostles still had of the mission of Christ, it was all the more needful to 
strip their expectations of those earthly elements which still clung to thei, 
and especially when these expectations were expressed in language which 
referred to his glory rather than his humiliation. We can hardly be wrong, 
therefore, in saying that, although in this verse the resurrection is men- 
tioned, yet it was the sufferings, the death, upon which Jesus laid peculiar 
stress. And Peter felt it to be so, for (verse 22) he immediately “ took 
him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall 
not be unto thee ;” which leads our Lord still further to dwell upon his 
sufferings as the peculiar appointment of God, with which they had all 
then to do. Again, Matt. xvii. 22, “ And while they abode in Galilee, 
Jesus said unto them, The Son of man shall be betrayed,” ete. Here, also, 
the resurrection is mentioned, but it was the sufferings and death which 
had formed the main topic of the Saviour’s words, for of the disciples it is 
immediately added, ‘they were exceeding sorry.” Similar observations 
might be made on Luke xii. 50; Matt. xx. 17; xxi. 12, till at last we 
come to the days immediately preceding the agony in the garden (John 
xii. 27), Now is my soul troubled: Father, save me from this hour,” to 
the institution of the supper, and to the agony in the garden. In short, 
throughout almost all, perhaps all the Saviour’s life, though that is not 
expressly revealed, the thought of his sufferings and death was the thought 
most present to his mind, as a thought too which troubled him, for which 
consolation was doubtless afforded by the transfiguration, until at last that 
trouble reaches its height in the agony in Gethsemane. We are well en- 
titled, therefore, to suppose that, év rats nmepacs Ths capkos avtod, prayer 
to Him who was able to save from that death, or to strengthen him for its 
endurance, was a common thing. To give owfew é« Oavatov this mean- 
ing, and to translate ¢v 7. 7. 7. «. avvod as referring to his “ habitual” 
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prayers, harmonizes well with the narratives in the Gospels; whereas, to 
make the latter phrase refer to something habitual, and then to suppose 
that deliverance “out of death” was a constant subject of our Lord’s 
petitions, appears inconsistent with the accounts which we have received 
of Christ's earthly history. 

This much on the supposition that év +. 9. 7. ¢. adzod refers only to 
our Lord’s whole life. That, however, cannot be conceded to Mr. Tait. 
The scene in Gethsemane is too strikingly reproduced in Heb. v. 7, to 
render such a concession possible. Why should the common view be ob- 
jected to on the ground that “it would make the apostle refer to New 
Testament authority?” Such a supposition is not necessary. The fact 
that he speaks of “ tears,” which are not mentioned in the account in the 
Gospels, renders any such allusion improbable. Let it be that the object 
of the epistle is ‘‘ to demonstrate Christian verities from the law of Moses, 
the Psalms, and the Prophets.” Did not some passages in these very 
Psalms, in all probability, refer, by anticipation, to Gethsemane? Must 
not the events of that dreadful night have lived in the most deeply engraven 
recollections of believers? And why, therefore, may not the apostle have 
especially referred to them, although in harmony with the general’ strain 
of his epistle, he did so either in language borrowed from the Psalms or in 
his own language, and not in the express language of the narrative itself? 

Nor is this view in the least degree inconsistent with our understand- 
ing, in the main, the words év 7. 7. 7. ¢. attod, as Mr. Tait does. It isa 
most common practice with the sacred writers to take one prominent part 
of our Lord’s work, and to speak of it as the whole. Thus his whole suf- 
ferings culminated in the cross; therefore is the cross so often spoken of 
as the means of our salvation, but without meaning thereby to exclude all 
the other parts of his active and passive obedience, which rather constitute 
one whole. So, also, his mental troubles, his prayers, and cries, and tears, 
culminated in Gethsemane; therefore they are especially referred to, but 
as the consummation, not to the exclusion of all his other cries, and 
prayers, and tears. 

(4.) Still further, if we adopt Mr. Tait’s rendering, we must refer the 
etcaxovaOels aro ed\aPecas simply to the resurrection. That is, the prayers 
were “habitual,” but the answer was reserved for one special occasion. 
Surely it is better to take efoaxoveGe’s in the same habitual sense as that 
in which we take the offerings of the prayers and supplications. In the 
same way éuaGev describes something going forward through a long space 
of time. Christ’s prayers were habitual; his e’\aPeca habitual; the 
answer to his prayers, his general acceptance with the Father, habitual ; 
the learning through that prospect of sufferings and death from which he 
shrank, but which he yet met in willing submission to the will of his 
Father, habitual. The whole verse, indeed, stands in contrast with 
tedewOers. It is descriptive of that state of humiliation and suffering 
through which, in willing obedience to his Father, and always “his be- 
loved Son in whom he was well pleased,” the Saviour of the world passed 
to “ being perfected.” 

(5.) According to Mr. Tait’s view Christ’s learning obedience is not 
brought out. Putting aside all thought of Gethsemane, Mr. Tait imagines 
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the reference to be as follows:—Christ, during his whole mortal life, 
prayed that he might be delivered from that grave which he saw before 
him as the termination of his labours, and in that prayer he was heard, in 
that he feared, because in due time he was raised, by the glory of his 
Father, from the grave. But the peculiar obedience which he learned is 
thus put out of view. Other passages of Scripture teach us that it was 
by the submission of his own will to the will of his Father that he thus 
learned. ‘ He came not to do his own will, but the will of Him that 
sent him.” ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” ‘Not my will, but 
thine be done.” This was his obedience, the submitting to those things 
from which his human nature shrank, because they were the Father’s will. 
Suffering and death could only teach him obedience in this way. 

(6.) But how can we apply the efcaxove0ers to Gethsemane at all (it 
must be remembered that we, at the same time, hold it to have a much 
more general reference)? By considering what was Christ’s prayer as a 
whole at that time. It was, first, ‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me;” but then, also, “nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” (Matt. xxvi. 39.) Here, then, it is true, that the particular petition 
of the “ my will” was not granted, inasmuch as he had to drain the bitter 
cup to the very dregs. But in the very utterance of that petition the 
Saviour felt that it could not be granted, éua0ev tv iraxony, and added, 
“not my will, but thine be done.” Yet though he did not obtain the 
particular request, a request which indeed he immediately qualified in the 
spirit of obedience, there never was a moment of which it could be said, 
more truly, that he was heard, and how? Not simply, as Stuart sup- 
poses, by being strengthened to bear the sufferings before him (which, 
however, he confines too much to “ the dread of sinking under the agony 
of being deserted by the Father,’’) or by the appearing of the angel from 
heaven, strengthening him, Luke xxii. 43, but by the warm approbation 
with which the Father then viewed him, and the resolution to raise him 
from the grave. His sufferings then culminated, so also did his learning 
obedience, so also did the approbation of the Father; and, finally, so also 
did the resolution then take its most confirmed form, that he, who, though 
he thus shrank from the grave, submitted to death with all its preceding 
and accompanying pains and agonies, because it was the Father’s pleasure, 
should not be left in the grave, but be brought forth from it in glory. 
That the apostle had the resurrection before his eye in this passage can 
hardly be doubted, but the allusion to it is not to be found in owfev ée 
Oavarov, in the Saviour’s prayers, but in the eicaxovee’s. It was a part 
of the Father’s hearing and the Father’s answer. If, then, we are asked, 
were the prayers of Christ here referred to answered, or were they not ? 
Our reply would be, they were not answered, in so far as only the ‘* my 
will” expressed itself in them, because it was necessary that by his meeting 
sufferings and death Jesus should learn obedience to the Father’s will. 
But inasmuch as in the very act of praying the “ my will” passed into 
“thy will be done,” they were answered, and that in the most glorious 
manner. Never was he, when heis thus viewed as then learning obedience, 
more truly heard and answered, because his ed\aBeca was never more truly 
exhibited, and the resurrection, for which, however, he had not prayed, 
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was both the Father’s answer, and the token to the world, that this was 
his well-beloved Son. Yours faithfully, 





REMARKS ON HEBREWS xix. 16, 17. 


Srr,—If you can find room for the following remarks on Heb. ix. 16, 17, 
elicited by Mr. Tait’s letter in your last number, I shall feel obliged by 
your inserting them. 

In the first place, I quite agree with your correspondent in disapproving 
the rendering of any and é:a0éuevos by testament and testator. For 
even if we suppose with Rosenmiiller that ‘quia Apostolus in superioribus 
hereditatem commemoraverat, dilabitur ad notionem testamenti,” and 
consider the two verses as parenthetical, it will be very difficult to 
justify the use of 6@ev immediately after the parenthesis by any thing 
contained in the 15th verse. The 17th and 18th verses, on the contrary, 
are very naturally connected by that particle. 

I also think with Mr. Tait, that é:a@¢uevos will not bear the meaning 
of “placed between.” For, although the defect of verbs in wx in the 
forms (at least) of the second Aorist passive were held to justify the use of 
d:a0éuevos in a passive sense, there would remain serious difficulties of 
a lexical character. For what authority is there either in classical or 
scriptural Greek for assigning to éa7Oyue the meaning of “ placing 
between”! And if we consider how often and how constantly in the Greek 
Scriptures the second aorist middle is used in reference to the maker, while 
it never is applied to the victim of the covenant, we cannot but hesitate to 
adopt so unusual an application in the present passage. Such are my 
objections in referring tod diaPenevov and o &a0€nevos to the sacrificial 
victim. Mr. Tait has another in which, as will be seen further on, 
I cannot share. 

I come now to the rendering proposed by your learned and able corres- 
pondent himself: 

16. For where a covenant is, there must also of necessity be the death 
of the covenant maker. 

17. For a covenant is confirmed over the dead, otherwise it is of no 
strength at all while the covenant-maker liveth. 

This rendering has doubtless the merit of preserving to d:a0éuevos its 
natural meaning, but there are, I fear, insuperable difficulties in the way 
of its general adoption. The most obvious one is that to make two out 
of three propositions thus enunciated consistent with truth, recourse must 
be had not so much to an ellipsis as to a very bold metonymy. 

For what else can we call the repeated use of the participle of éat/Oenar 
instead of that of é:acxedagw—the verb so commonly used by the LXX. 
to express the breaking of a covenant. It seems to me all but certain 
that, had the apostle intended to convey the idea suggested by Mr. Tait, 
he would, at least in the 17th verse, have written not d:a@éuevos but 
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éacxeddoas. Again, an objection will, [ think, be felt by many to the 
assertion that a covenant is confirmed BeBaca by the death of the covenant 
breaker. Is it, indeed, so? Rather, is it not then entirely at an end? 
The divine and injured Aca@éuevos may in such a case be properly said to 
evince his power, but the no longer existing covenant can hardly be 
represented as BeBaca. 

Finally, the 17th and 18th verses do not, I think, connect easily under 
the proposed interpretation. There is a going from the result of broken 
covenants to the consecration of a particular one; whereas we should 
naturally expect after d@ev a direct application to the Mosaic covenant of 
the preceding general principle. Having thus given my reasons for dis- 
senting from Mr. T.’s explanation of the passage, I proceed to offer a 
rendering, which appears to me less open to objection. I propose to 
insert a comma after 7 in the Greek text of the 17th verse, and to trans- 
late as follows: . 

16. For where a covenant is made, there must of necessity be brought 
in the death of the covenant maker. 

17. For a covenant is confirmed over dead sacrifices since the covenant 
maker can effect nothing while the victims are living. 

I feel sure that the passage thus rendered is in harmony both with the 
preceding and succeeding verses. But, as Mr. T. will not admit this in 
regard to the former, I must observe that he has, in my opinion, taken 
a very defective view of the 15th verse. True it is that the violation of a 
former covenant, and death as its penalty, are found in that verse, but are 
these all? Is there no Mediator there—no new covenant—no promise, 
even the chief of those better promises on which that new covenant “ was 
founded”? All these are there, and the doctrine of the verse is plainly 
this—that the bloodshedding of our Lord not only was effectual “ for the 
redemption of the transgressions that were under the first covenant,” but 
fitted Him also to be the Mediator of the mew. Moses as Mediator of the 
old covenant (Gal. iii. 19), sprinkled its blood on the people, and on the 
book that contained it, and Christ sprinkles the blood of his covenant on 
the minds and hearts wherein he has written it. 

What, in fact, is the meaning of Christ’s covenant, Zach. ix. 11, the 
blood of the covenant wherewith the sinner is sanctified, Heb. x. 29, the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, Heb. xiii. 20, if we are to conclude 
with Mr. T. that “ Christ was in no sense the ratification victim ?” 

I would further ask, is not the general subject of the 9th chapter of 
Hebrews, a comparison of the bloodsheddings of the old covenant with 
that of Christ? In his sacrifice the apostle sees them all fulfilled. 

The ordinary sacrifices of the priests, the annual one of the high priest, 
the bloodshedding at the consecration of the former covenant, and all that 
which had for its objects purification and remission, are brought forward 
to exalt by comparison the great and final sacrifice to which without 
exception they pointed. 

To recur to the translation now proposed :—with others, I render epeo- 
6a by “brought in,” not by “be” as though it were merely equivalent 
to yevéoOu. This in my view is important. I believe the apostle to 
be here asserting that the death of the covenant maker must be represented 
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at the making of a covenant—brought in as an essential part of the trans- 
action. And such was the case, for the slain victims denoted the death 
of the offerers if they should break their covenant. Now, if we recollect 
that the compound verb zpood¢pw is the “ vox solennis” for the offering 
of sacrifice, we may perhaps satisfactorily account for the use of the 
simple ¢épw in this place. For if the writer had at the same time in view 
the bringing in the death of the covenant maker, and the offering 70 
mpoogepew of the victim by which this was effected, would any word 
more naturally present itself than dépecOar? Passing to the 17th verse, 
I notice en passant, that the meaning here attached to éi vexpots derives 
additional probability from the use by the LXX. of éxi @vadas in the 5th 
verse of the Psalm, answering to the 50th of the E.V., where they have :— 
Luvaydayete . . . . TOVs SiaTMepevovs THv SiaOnkyv avtod Eri Ovotas. 

It only remains to notice the use of the singular ¢#, referring as I take 
it to a plural noun, but if we suppose supa to be understood after 
vexpots and (wa before €7, we have two neuter nouns whose presence in 
the mind of the writer would sufficiently account for the use of the verb 
singular. 

Thus in the history of Abraham’s covenant sacrifice, Gen. xv. 10, the 
LXX. use the neuters wavta, tadta, péoa, etc., in reference to the five 
nouns in the preceding verse, not one of which is of the neuter gender. 

I will not trespass further on your space at present, but conclude with 
a time-honoured quotation. 


“« Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candide imperti; si non his utere mecum.” 


Bristol, 25th April, 1857. L.F. 





REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Srr,—In the language of the Jewish Notions on Biblical Revision, in your 
valuable journal of the present month (April), “the agitation for the revi- 
sion of the common version of the Bible is daily gaining more and more 
consistency, and assuming proportions which bid fair to give it the cha- 
racter of a national movement.” This expectation may or may not be 
warranted by the event, but at any rate neither friends nor opponents of 
the project can shut their eyes to the fact, that an agitation for a revision 
does exist to a considerable extent. It is a truly fortunate circumstance, 
in this country that no changes are very sudden: when they do come men’s 
minds are prepared for them by long previous discussion, and in most cases 
by due consideration. Whatever, therefore, may be the final result, I think 
that nothing will be done rashly, though at present I must be bold enough 
to say, there appears no inconsiderable amount of rash and needless pseudo- 
criticism. The authorized version being suddenly discovered not to be 
faultless, has become a sort of target at which the shafts of this said criti- 
cism are directed with more pertinacity than skill. An “ Incumbent of 
the Province of Canterbury,” for instance, is much distressed that King 
James’s translators confounded genders in a manner which shocks modern 
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grammarians. Thus, he says, a gate opening on “his” hinges grates 
upon every ear. St. Paul’s beautiful description of charity is sadly 
defaced by the union of its phrases, doth not behave “ itself ”” unseemly, 
and seeketh not “her” own. I will not defend the juxta-position, though 
I must confess that, to my less fastidious ear, this “ personification ” of 
charity adds much to the beauty of the apostle’s sentiment. Then he says, 
to be eaten “ of’? worms may be understood pretty well, but to make 
ourselves friends “of” the mammon of unrighteousness is an expression 
which has puzzled hundreds and thousands! My experience of thirteen 
years in a remote country parish never brought to my knowledge any 
individual who found a difficulty in understanding it. 

I have selected this letter out of many communications of a similar 
character which have been made to the Times and other public journals, 
because it justifies the caution of those who feel some alarm lest the lan- 
guage of our version should be tampered with in a needless manner. I 
am not going to follow the example of Dr. Cumming, and cry it up as 
impeccable, so sacred as never to be touched, but I think that without the 
greatest caution the revisers (if such there are to be) may injure its beauty 
and utility as a monument of our earlier language. Blanco White truly 
observed, “In no country whatever can be found a more superstitious fear 
of vulgarity than in the middling classes of England. It is this fear which 
has condemned already a large number of pure English idioms: they have 
all died under the rod of Lindley Murray and his school of grammarians— 
these men would have reduced the English language to a mere gramma- 
tical skeleton were it not for the influence of Shakespere and ‘ the esta- 
blished translation of the Bible,’ both of which, by being frequently read 
and listened to, check the process of banishing words and phrases not of 
fashionable usage.” 

Considering this quotation to be of undeniable truth, I think some 
observations by the editor of the Spectator deserve some consideration as 
a pendant to the former. ‘ The removal of obsolete words involves the 
risk of a patched and piebald style; nor are there many words that are 
not quite intelligible either in themselves or from the context. The change 
in the order of words, or of diction, goes beyond mere style ; the poetry 
and fire of the old translation often evaporate under the process.” These 
remarks were called forth by a brief review of a version of St. John’s 
Gospel by five clergymen, who say, in their preface, ““ We have remem- 
bered that Holy Scriptures are translated, not for the use of scholars, but 
of English people.” If this good axiom had been constantly borne in 
mind, we should not have been presented with the following alteration in 
the 37th verse of the fourth chapter of St. John: “ For herein is (fulfilled) 
that true saying, one is the sower and another the reaper.” It is hard to 
imagine what can possibly be gained by this deviation from the authorized 
version, “ And herein is that saying true, one soweth and another reapeth.”’ 
Such a deviation weakens the force and pithiness of our own translation 
without any gain whatever on the side of clearness or strength of language, 
the only possible excuse for making an alteration. 

The question now remains to be asked, “ On what principle is the pro- 
posed revision to proceed ?” Evidently it ought to be on that of at least 
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ignoring all alterations, like the last-mentioned, where the text of the 
authorized version is sufficiently clear not to demand it. It may be said 
that Dr. Biber’s suggestions will render any such caution unnecessary. 
But when we see the vague proposals for alterations which are afloat, we 
cannot be too much on our guard. And there is another view of the 
question yet more important which seems to me hitherto to have escaped 
the notice of both the impugners and favourers of the proposed revisal. 
In the motion of Mr. Heywood in the House of Commons last July, he 
alluded to the well-known passage of the Three Heavenly Witnesses, 
which, as he no doubt truly affirmed, had been interpolated by some inter- 
preter. Of course he meant that it was to be got rid of at its revision, 
and it is possible to imagine that there are divines in the kingdom who 
would adopt a similar view. It opens, then, a serious inquiry whether, in 
these days of theological investigation of the Greek Testament, there might 
not be individuals in Dr. Biber’s committee who would urge that this 
text should be omitted. And it must be admitted that this is not the 
only text. The last portion of the third verse, as well as the whole of the 
fourth in the fifth chapter of St. John, lie under a certain degree of suspi- 
cion. Would there be a party sufficiently strong to effect the rejection of 
these portions of the gospel, or would it be first agreed upon that no 
reference should be made to disputed passages? It seems strange that 
this view of the question should not have been alluded to; and yet, if we 
are to proceed to a thoroughly honest revisal, it is hard to say what the 
revisers might not think themselves bound in duty to do. If carried out, 
let us imagine for a moment the effect which its excision of the text of the 
Three Witnesses would have upon the minds of the unlearned. Is the 
clergyman to acquaint his hearers with the comparative merits of various 
readings in various MSS.? Fancy a poor man discovering, while reading 
his Bible, that the text on which he built his belief in the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity had suddenly vanished. He must have greater confidence in 
the learning and authority of his pastor than I can give him credit for, 
not to be persuaded that other texts might be equally obnoxious to the 
same fate. 

In conclusion, may I remark, that those who are most forward to dis- 
cuss this subject, seem altogether, by their silence, to ignore the revision 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. The state of Oriental learning in this country 
is not indeed so flourishing as to warrant much minute criticism on that 
language on the part of the Times’ correspondents. Dr. Biber, in his 
proposals, only alludes to it incidentally, so that I suppose the revision 
will only affect the New Testament. Those proposals are altogether so judi- 
cious, that it is to be hoped they will be acted upon if the revision is to take 
place. May the revisers be actuated by that spirit of caution so necessary 
in dealing with a translation used by all Protestants wherever the English 
language is spoken, and which the Roman Catholic version in this country 
has made a nearer approximation to each succeeding year. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


Henry PHILIpps. 
Cheltenham, April 22nd, 1857. 
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BIBLICAL CHRONOLOGY. 
To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—There are one or two remarks contained in Mr. Savile’s letter, in 
your Journal of April last, p. 164, which require a few words of explana- 
tion, lest they should be considered as presenting serious obstacles in the 
way of a re-arrangement of Biblical chronology, as regards the period of 
the captivity of the Jews and their restoration from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
The subject is already beset by so many real difficulties, that it is highly 
desirable to relieve it from such as are not of a substantial character. 

I. Mr. Savile considers that the period of seventy years’ desolation of 
Jerusalem predicted by Jeremiah xxv. 11, must have commenced in the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, that is to say nineteen years before the destruction 
of the city by that king in the reign of Zedekiah, because the prophet with 
reference to the desolation uses these words, “ as it is this day,” while 
speaking as he supposes in the first year of the Babylonian king, v. 18. 
On reconsideration of the passage, I think he will perceive that, viewing 
it as he proposes, the words referred to prove more than he would desire. 
For the period of desolation of Jerusalem would thus appear to have be- 
gun, even before the prediction of a coming desolation had been pronounced 
by the prophet. Dr. Blayney, therefore, who calculates the seventy years’ 
servitude to the king of Babylon from the same point as Mr. Savile, more 
correctly suggests, that the words, “as it is this day,” must have been 
added at the time of compilation of the prophecies of Jeremiah, and while 
Jerusalem was actually lying in a state of desolation. The author of the 
last chapter of the second book of Chronicles 17—21, distinctly interprets 
the words of Jeremiah concerning the desolation as having had their fulfil- 
ment from the time when “they burned the house of God, and brake 
down the wall of Jerusalem, and burned all the palaces thereof with fire.” 
We know also that, notwithstanding the decree of Cyrus, in consequence 
of which the restoration of the city was afterwards brought about, the 
desolation as regarded the wall, the temple, and the palaces continued 
even till after the second year of Darius the son of Hystaspes, Ezra iv. 5. 
When the prophet Zechariah, therefore, also informs us that the seventy 
fasts which had been observed in commemoration of the destruction 
of the city and temple, were completed about the fourth year of Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, Zech. vii. 5, and Daniel discovers in the first year 
of Darius, “of the seed of the Medes,” ix. 1, that the seventy years’ 
desolation of the city spoken of by Jeremiah were upon the point of 
termination in that year, little difficulty, I think, will be found in recog- 
nizing the same king as spoken of by Ezra, Zechariah, and Daniel, 
whenever the exigencies of chronology shall cause such a recognition to 
be desirable. 

II. Mr. Savile refers to the passage in Daniel xi. 1, 2, where speaking 
in the third year of the reign of Cyrus king of Persia, (x. 1,) it is said, 
“Three kings shall yet stand up in Persia, and the fourth shall be richer 
than they all,” from which he infers that as Darius Hystaspes was the 
third king after Cyrus, and as in the same passage the first year of Darius 
the Mede is spoken of as having preceded the third year of Cyrus, 
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Darius the Mede and Darius the son of Hystaspes cannot be the same 
king. He is probably not aware that the Hebrew word ny, translated 
“ yet,” may be rendered either yet éo this time, as in the passage, “ Joseph 
my son is yet alive,’ and in many others; or yet from this time, as in the 
passage before us. He will find that the LXX. version renders the 
passage one way, Theodotion’s version the other. The first of these 
Greek versions, which is the oldest, and represents the earliest view of the 
chronology of Daniel, run thus, tpe?s Baciders dvOcotnxaow €v 7H MMepaiés, 
“Three kings have as yet stood up in Persia,” thus making Cyrus the third 
king. Theodotion translates tpets Baoiiets dvactnaovta év 7H Teparé., 
“Three kings shall yet stand up in Persia,” from which we may infer with 
Mr. Savile that Cyrus was the first. 

Now, Cyrus and Darius the Mede, according to the contemporaneous 
testimony of Daniel, were undoubtedly reigning at the same time. When, 
therefore, it shall have been established beyond dispute, that no other 
king than Darius the son of Hystaspes can represent Darius the Mede, 
this reading and authority of the LXX., which makes Cyrus or Coresh, 
who liberated the Jews from captivity, not the first, but the third king 
of Persia, will have great weight, as affording the means of reconciling 
Ctesias, the highest Greek authority on Persian questions,—who affirms 
that Cyrus the first king of Persia, who conquered Astyages, was in 
no way connected with that king till he married his daughter, and 
that Cambyses his son, who conquered Egypt, was the second king 
of Persia—with Xenophon, who alone has given a minute history of 
the life of Cyrus, and who states that Cyrus, who took the city of 
Babylon, and who must be the same, therefore, who freed the Jews 
from captivity, was lineally descended from Astyages in the third genera- 
tion, being the son of Mandene, daughter of that king, and that at the 
time when he conquered Babylon, his father Cambyses was reigning in 
Persia, and his uncle Cyaxares, or Ahasuerus, in Media—and with Daniel 
also, a far more worthy authority than either Ctesias or Xenophon, as 
living in the courts of the kings he speaks of, who attests that Cyrus and 
Darius were reigning at the same time. Mr. Savile, I think, will admit 
that he has been too hasty in considering this passage as “ sufficient to 
prove that Darius the Mede must have preceded Darius Hystaspes by some 
years,” p. 166. Otherwise translated, it supports the idea of their identity. 

I am not disposed to enter further into this intricate subject, till after 
two papers promised by the Astronomer Royal, and by Mr. Adams, on the 
eclipse of Thales, shall have made their appearance, and thus have afforded 
one fixed point at least from which to calculate the date of events occurring 
about that time. 

Anticipating that the correctness of the historical date of the eclipse, 
B.C. 585, will be finally established in those papers—that the reigns of 
Cyaxares, king of Media, and of Alyattes, king of Lydia, will thereby 
necessarily be lowered, so as to include that date—that the fall of 
Nineveh, the first year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and the last year 
of the reign of Pharaoh Necho, in Egypt, will also be placed in con- 
formity with all history, after the date of the eclipse, and that it will then 
be apparent, that seventy years of desolation, counted from any point in 
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the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, must terminate within the limits of the 
reign of Darius the son of Hystaspes—lI feel little doubt that the identity 
of Darius the Mede and Darius the son of Hystaspes will soon be esta- 
blished beyond dispute. Should doubts, however, be entertained by 
either of the above astronomical authorities, with regard to the true date of 
the eclipse, I shall be content to abandon the reconciliation of Scripture and 
profane history as at present a hopeless undertaking. In the mean while, 

III. I prefer the pedigree of Darius as given by himself upon the rock, 
to that which Mr. Savile has taken from Herodotus. Darius there 
declares himself to be the sixth in lineal descent from Achzmenes, yet at 
the same time the ninth king of that race. Who, let me ask, were the 
three collateral kings of that race, to make up the nine? 

IV. It is a subject worthy of inquiry, who was “the Prince (+) of the 
kingdom of Persia,” Dan. x. 13, spoken of as ruling in the third year of 
“Cyrus king (yoo) of Persia?”—For I must protest against the strange 
heathen interpretation usually given, which seems to originate in the pre- 
sent arrangement of the chronology, viz., that the star of Persia, and the 
star of Grecia, spoken of in this chapter, are here represented by Daniel 
as celestial beings, contending with each other on behalf of the kingdoms 
under their special patronage ; an idea more fitted for the days of Homer, 
than for the prophet of the Most High. Nor do I think that the inter- 
pretation is mended, as some would propose, by making the Sar of Grecia 
an earthly Prince, while the Sar of Persia, the dpxwv, or otpatyyos, of the 
two Greek translations, still remains a heavenly being. Can we ignore 
the facts of the burning of Sardes by the Greeks, and of the invasion of 
the Greeks by Persia, with upwards of 100,000 men, in the reign of 
Darius the son of Hystaspes ? 

Claysmore, Enfield, J. W. BosanQuet. 

18th May, 1857. 





DARIUS THE MEDE. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


S1r,—May I request the favour of the insertion of the following additional 
remarks on the subject of Darius the Mede? 


At the accession of Alexander the son of Philip, the Macedonians were 
under a single sovereign, and not, as the Lacedemonians, under the joint 
sovereignty of two kings. Accordingly, in the vision of the prophet Daniel, 
the Macedonian power is represented by a he-goat with only one horn. 
And when, at Alexander’s death, his empire was divided, the one horn is 
said to have been broken, and four horns to have come in its place, towards 
the four winds of heaven. These four horns denote four contemporaneous 
sovereignties, though independent the one of the other, a circumstance 
which might have been conjectured from the expression “ towards the four 
winds of heaven.” 

Hence, it would seem to be a fair inference from Dan. viii. 3, 4, that 
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the ¢wo horns on the ram denote éwo contemporaneous sovercigns, i. é., that 
before the commencement of its triumphant career westward, northward, 
and southward, the kingdom or empire represented by the ram, which 
comprised Media and Persia within its boundaries, was under the joint 
sovereignty of a Median and a Persian king; or, at least, that the two con- 
temporaneous sovereigns, the Median and the Persian, were associated 
together in an alliance and confederacy so intimate as to approximate very 
closely to the character of a joint sovereignty. If this inference be correct, 
it would almost necessarily follow that before the siege and capture of 
Babylon, the Persian horn was higher than the Median, i. e., that Cyrus 
was not only more illustrious and renowned, but that he was a more 
powerful king than Darius the Mede. It would also certainly follow, from 
this view, that the Darius of Daniel was a Mede and not a Persian—and, 
certainly, that he was not Darius Hystaspes. 

It appears to be too improbable to be admitted, that the vision of the 
prophet does not speak of the higher Persian being contemporaneous with 
the high Median horn, but that the former succeeded the latter. On this 
supposition we must believe that Daniel here teaches us that when the 
last Median sovereign ceased to reign, a Persian ascended the vacant 
throne, and became more powerful than any of his Median predecessors. 
The vision of the ram and he-goat appears to me to shew that from the 
very commencement of the ram’s triumphant career, the kingdom or empire 
which it then represented, was under the sway of a Median and a Persian 
king, the latter being really the more powerful of the two. 

It may be objected that, as Daniel did not receive this vision until the 
third year of Belshazzar, we have no right to assume that the Persian horn 
had arisen earlier than that year. We might reply that, there is nothing 
improbable in the idea that the vision was retrospective as well as pro- 
spective—that it looked back to the earliest campaigns of Cyrus, as well 
as forward to the subjugation of Babylon. 

Daniel does not state whether the Persian horn arose gradually or sud- 
denly to its superior eminence, nor whether by conquering the Median 
horn, or in friendly association with it. When, however, Daniel says that 
the higher of the two horns came up last, he does not, to say the least, 
forbid us to think that the Persian horn attained its superiority very 
rapidly. 

° Let us refer to secular historians. Herodotus tells us that Cyrus 
marched against Astyages, defeated and dethroned him. Again, Ctesias, 
who is thought to have lived at the Persian court, as physician to the king, 
seventeen years, writes, that Cyrus attacked Astyages, who fled to Ecba- 
tana, where he concealed himself for atime. He was discovered, and loaded 
with chains. But Cyrus set him at liberty, and made him governor of a 
Parthian people, on the borders of Hyrcania. Neither of these historians 
makes any mention of Cyaxares, who, according to Xenophon, succeeded 
his father Astyages. 

In Xenophon, we see Cyrus in magnanimity, valour, military skill, and 
political wisdom, wholly overshadowing Cyaxares II.; but he does not 
appear, in the Cyropedia, as a joint sovereign with Cyaxares, though his 
father, Cambyses, is called by Xenophon king of Persia. 
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Josephus, who had access to Ctesias and Berosus, as well as to Hero- 
dotus and Xenophon, seems to speak of Cyrus as the powerful hing of 
Persia, when he besieged and took Babylon. Josephus may also be con- 
sidered as altogether denying that Daniel’s Darius the Mede can be iden- 
tified with Darius Hystaspes. For he expressly says, that Darius the 
Mede was known to the Greeks by another name, i. e., that the Greeks did 
not call him Darius, the only name given to the son of Hystaspes by the 
Greek historians. Josephus also places the conclusion of the reign of 
Cyrus, and the whole reign of Cambyses, between Darius the Mede and 
Darius Hystaspes. There is nothing in Josephus unfavourable to the idea 
that at the time when the Medo-Persian army besieged Babylon, their 
leader, Cyrus, king of Persia, was a more powerful king than Darius, the 
king of the Medes. 

II. The Elam of the Scriptures may be regarded as the Susiana of 
secular history. Sir H. Rawlinson states, that the historical inscriptions 
of the son of Esarhaddon relate almost exclusively to his wars with the 
kings of Susiana. We have thus reason to think that Elam was never 
thoroughly subjugated by the sovereigns of Nineveh. This country was, 
however, afterwards incorporated with the Babylonian empire ; for Daniel 
speaks of Elam as being a province of the King of Babylon, in which was 
Shusan the palace. Elam was joined with Media in the siege and over- 
throw of Babylon by Coresh or Cyrus (Isa. xxi. 2, and xlv. 1—3). 
Hence, at some time between the third of Belshazzar, and the commence- 
ment of the siege of Babylon, Cyrus must have become master of Elam. 
Cyrus is said to have made Susa, 7. e., Shusan the palace, one of the royal 
residences of the Persian kings. At all events, we may almost certainly 
conclude that Elam did not unite with Media against Babylon until the time 
of Cyrus, and that, therefore, Isa. xxi. 2 predicts the conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus. Nor is it thus improbable that Cyrus may have been in “ Shusan 
the palace,” when he finally resolved to besiege Babylon. 

III. I cannot agree with the remark of M. Rollin, that “ Xenophon is 
infinitely more worthy of credit than Herodotus on the subject of Cyrus’s 
life, as he served a long time under the younger Cyrus, and says, in the 
beginning of the Cyropedia, ‘1 advance nothing but what has been told 
me.” On such grounds as these, Ctesias must be regarded as higher 
authority, on the subject of the life of the great Cyrus, than Xenophon. 
And Ctesias writes, that Cyrus dethroned Astyages, and that he was mor- 
tally wounded in a battle against a nation called the Derbices, who were 
assisted by the Indians. 

4th May. G. B. 


The writer of the article “Cyrus,” in Dr. W. Smith’s Greek and Latin 
Biography, has the following remark, with which I am disposed to agree : 
— It seems incredible that any one should rise from the perusal of the 
Cyropedia without the firm conviction that it is a romance ; and still more 
incredible is it that any one should have recognized in the picture of 
Xenophon the very similitude of an Asiatic conqueror in the sixth century 
before Christ. That Cyrus was a great man is proved by the empire he 
established ; that he was a good man according to the virtue of his age 
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and country we need not doubt; but if we would seek further for his 
likeness, we must look rather at Genghis Khan or Timour, than at the 
Cyrus of Xenophon.” 

The following passage, however, from the same writer is open to serious 
objections :—* The result of a most careful examination of the subject of 
the identity of Darius the Mede with the Cyaxares of Xenophon is, that 
in some important points the statements of Xenophon cannot be reconciled 
with those of Daniel; and that a much more probable explanation is, that 
Darius was a noble Median, who held the sovereignty of Babylon, as the 
viceroy of Cyrus, until the latter found it convenient to fix his court at 
Babylon, and there are some indications on which a conjecture might be 
founded that this viceroy was Astyages.” According to Daniel, we may 
believe Darius the Mede to have been about sixty-two years old cir. 538, 
i. e., he was born cir. 600 B.c. But, according to Herodotus, Astyages, 
who was plainly an adult when his father died, succeeded Cyaxares I. cir. 
594 B.c. It seems almost impossible to understand the Darius of Daniel 
not to be of royal birth—to be only a Median noble. We may also think 
that only Cyaxares would venture to use such language as we find in 
Dan. vi. 25. 

According to Herodotus and Xenophon, Cyrus was the son of Man- 
dane, the daughter of Astyages. Xenophon makes him both the nephew 
and son-in-law of Cyaxares. Ctesias denies that there was any blood 
relationship between Cyrus and Astyages, but says that the former mar- 
ried Amytis, the daughter of Astyages. Even if we suppose Cyrus to 
have been only the brother-in-law of Cyaxares, this assists greatly in 
lessening the improbability that he should have permitted Cyaxares to 
occupy the Median throne for his life. 





ANNOTATIONS ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS. 


Si1r,—The Epistle to the Hebrews has always seemed to me, both in its 
external and internal character, one of the most interesting books of the 
New Testament. I propose in this paper to endeavour to extract and 
illustrate the meaning of some of its most pregnant passages. 

I would earnestly recommend my reader to begin the study of this 
epistle, by a perusal of the remarks upon it in Thiersch’s History of the 
Church.» They throw a flood of light upon many of its parts, whose 
object would otherwise be obscure. 

I. 

Chap. i. 1.— God, who at sundry times,” ete. This would better be 
rendered “in sundry parts” (xo\vuepws). The idea conveyed in the word 
is this, that God’s speech to the old world was by part at one time and 
by one prophet, part at and by another: contrasted with His revelation 
in Christ, which is full and perfect. 


6 Vol. i., p. 172-190, of the English translation. Bosworth, 1852. 
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Il. 


Chap. i. 3.— A Son—who, being the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person,” etc. These two clauses are most important, 
as indicating the true character of the Son. I will examine them separ- 
ately. (1.) He is called “ the effulgence” (drrav-yacua, literally, the off- 
shining) of the Father’s glory.” In this figure three things are intimated. 
(a.) That the Father is the primal Fount of Deity. (8.) That the Son is, 
as the Nicene creed expresses it, “ Light out of (é«) light:” ie., though 
deriving his Godhead from the Father, it is the same as that of its 
original, even as the light proceeding is the same as the light emitting. 
(y.) That the Son is co-eternal with the Father; for, as St. Chrysostom 
has before argued,° the emission of light is necessarily coeval with the 
existence of a source of light. The expression of Origen, adopted by the 
Catholic church, concerning the “eternal generation” of the Son, exactly 
carries out this idea. (2.) The change I wish to introduce in the transla- 
tion of the second of these two clauses is very important. It is no less 
than to substitute the word “ substance,” as the English for “ izearaats,” 
instead of “person :” to alter, that is, “the express image of his person” 
into “the very impress of his substance.” My reasons for this are both 
grammatical and doctrinal. (a.) That the Latin word “ substantia,” is 
the exact correlative of the Greek “ izocrtacis” is very clear (do, sub ; 
otaots, stans). It is also a fact, that at the commencement of the Arian 
controversy, “treeracs” and “ oteia’”’ were used interchangeably by the 
Greeks, and “ substantia” by the Latins to express the common Godhead 
of the Father and Son; while “zpoowzov”’ and “persona” were the 
respective words for their distinct personality. The use of “ pcowrov,” 
however, being objected to on the ground of its favouring (meaning 
originally, like its latin “ persona,” a mask) the Sabellian heresy, that the 
three persons of the Trinity were only manifestations of the one God, it 
was withdrawn, and “ izoaracis” substituted, “ odoia” being left to repre- 
sent the idea of the substance (so Nicene Creed “ ouoovcor,” “ of one 
substance”).? In this sense “izeeracrs” has since been used, as in the 
epithet “‘ hypostatical” applied to the union of the divine and human 
natures in the person of Christ. That, however, before the Arian con- 
troversy, it was used to mean substance, not person, I have shewn from 
its derivation and its history. (8.) Doctrinal considerations will confirm 
this rendering. The Greek is “ yapaxtjp tis vroctacews Adrtod.” 
Xapax7np (xapacow, to stamp) is the impression made by a stamp upon 
that which it stamps. In this image, therefore, used to set forth the 
relations between the Father and the Son, there are three parts. 1. The 
thing which stamps. 2. The thing which is stamped. 3. That which 
is common to both—the impression. In that which it sets forth, there 
are also three parts. (1.) The person of the Father. (2.) The person or 
the Son. (3.) That which is common to both—the substance of the 
Godhead. The impression in the image, corresponds to the substance in 





¢ Hom. on St. John iv. 2. 
4 See Robertson’s History of the Church, vol. i. p. 229 (Murray, 1854), and the 
references there given. 
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the thing imaged: therefore, as yapax7yp in the text corresponds to 
broataais, the latter is “ substance.” —This clause, thus rightly Englished, 
sets forth the same truths as the foregoing. (1.) The Father, “ that 
which stamps,” is the original, “ neither made, nor created, nor begotten.” 
(2.) The Son, though receiving (by eternal generation) the impress from 
the Father, has nevertheless the same impress; is “of one substance with 
the Father.” He is ‘‘ God,” though “ of God,” “ Light,” though “of 
Light,” ‘Very God,” though “of Very God.” This and the following 
chapter may well be called “ scandalum Socinianorum.” 


Il. 


Chap. i. 6. ‘And again, when he bringeth,”’ should be rendered, as 
inthe margin. ‘ And when he bringeth again the first begotten into the 
world.” This rendering brings this passage into harmony with Acts xiii. 
33, to which, in the common version, it has seemed contradictory. There 
the words of the second Psalm, “ Thou art my Son: this day have I be- 
gotten thee,” are referred to Christ’s resurrection ; here they would seem 
to be interpreted of his birth of the blessed Virgin. 

The former reference of this passage of the Psalms, viz.: to Christ’s 
resurrection, is of considerable importance. For the Arian would explain 
it of his superhuman nature, and argue from the words “ this day,” that 
there was a time before the Son was begotten.* And to refer it to his 
birth of Mary, is to contradict Acts xiii. 33, to mistranslate the original, 
and to rob it of all doctrinal value. Christ, as God, is “the only 
begotten of the Father,” (John i. 14): as man, the day of his birth was 
that of his resurrection from the dead. This latter sonship we, the mem- 
bers of his body, enter into and share: for in this he is, not the only 
begotten, but “ the first begotten from the dead,” (Col. i. 18. Rev. i. 5.), 
“the first born among many brethren,” (Rom. viii. 29.). Like him, too, we 
enter upon this sonship by resurrection; for we are “ buried with him in 
baptism, wherein also we are risen with him, through the faith of the 
operation of God, who hath raised him from the dead.”’ (Col. ii. 12.) 


IV. 


Chap. v. 5. ‘Christ glorified not himself to be a high priest, but he 
that said unto him, ‘thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ ” 
In the last verse we considered, this passage from the second Psalm came 
before us as applied to Christ’s resurrection. In this, it is referred to his 
priesthood. Having already elucidated the connexion between his human 
sonship and his resurrection, we must now inquire into that existing 
between these and his priesthood. 

There are few things more generally agreed upon by students of the 
Old Testament, than that, in the patriarchal times, the first-born son was 
the priest of the family. (See Professor Blunt’s Scriptural Coincidences, 
pp. 11—16). Melchisedec, therefore, one of these patriarchal priests, 
must have entered his office by being the first-born. Christ’s priesthood 





€ See Paradise Lost, b. v., 1. 603. 
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being after the order (race), not of Aaron, the representative of the Levi- 
tical, but of Melchisedec, the representative of the patriarchal priesthood, 
He must have entered his office, not like the former, by genealogy, but 
like the latter, by being the first-born son. Since then, at his resurrection, 
as we have before seen, he became “ the first-born from the dead”—* the 
first-born among many brethren :” at that time also, and in virtue of the 
first-born sonship into which by that act he entered, he became a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedec. 

In this light we may read two other passages which speak of the 
Church as “a royal priesthood” (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9; Rev. i. 6; v. 10), and 
as “the church of the first-born.” (Heb. xii. 23). The Church being one 
with Christ, his body, of course partakes of his priesthood. But this 
priesthood pertains only to the first-born; and resurrection was the mode 
in which the Head obtained his worship. The body also, therefore, is 
“risen with him” (Col. ii. 12; iii. 1; Eph. ii. 6), and, being thus one with 
him, is “ the church of the first-born.” 

¥ 

Chap. vi. 19. ‘“‘ Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the veil.” Also, 
chap. x. 19, 20. “ Having, therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way which he hath con- 
secrated for us, through the veil, that is to say, his flesh, let us draw 
near,” etc. 

The Holy of Holies in the tabernacle is stated (chap. ix. 24) to set 
forth heaven itself. The veil between that and the holy place is here said 
to signify Christ’s “ flesh.” It was so to him, because “ flesh and blood” 
(i. e. mortal human nature) “ cannot inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 
xv. 50): and therefore not till his death, when he put off this “ flesh,” 
was “the veil of the temple rent in twain from the top to the bottom ” 
(Matt. xxviii. 51) ; and not till after his resurrection,—his glorified body 
being no longer “ flesh” (Heb. v. 7)—could he enter into the holiest. 
(Heb. ix. 11, 12, 24). Until we also have put off this mortal, and put 
on immortality, our “flesh,” like his, is a veil between our complete 
entrance into the holiest. And yet, as even “in the days of his flesh,” he 
spoke of himself as “the Son of Man which is in heaven” (John iii. 13), 
so we, like him “ born of the Spirit,” in our spirits are even now in them 
“seated with him in the heavenlies” (Eph. ii. 6), and in these, and by 
hope, as here represented, enter into the holiest, and penetrate into that 
within the veil. 

VI. 

Chap. ix. 28. “ Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many: and 
unto them that look for him shall he appear a second time, without sin, 
unto salvation.” 

It has seemed to me that this verse is not generally recognized as 
being a carrying on of the type of which the writer treats in this chapter. 
He has spoken of the acts of the high priest on the annual Day of Atone- 
ment; how, with the blood of a sacrifice previously slain in the outer 
court, he entered into the holy of holies, to present it before God, and 
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burn incense :—he has shown how Christ, our great high-priest, at his 
once-for-all atonement, entered with the blood of his own sacrifice,—pre- 
viously offered on the cross “ without the gate” (chap. xiii. 12)—into 
heaven itself, to present it ever before God, being seen “ in the midst of 
the throne, a Lamb as it had been slain” (Rev. v. 6), and in virtue thereof 
ever to make intercession for us. But the type does not end here. While 
the high-priest went into the holiest, the people, we are told, waited 
without in prayerful expectation: and to these, after his work was accom- 
plished, he came out, and blessed them. In like manner shall “ this same 
Jesus, which is taken up from us into heaven, so come in like manner as 
he went into heaven.” (Acts i. 11). When the work of intercession there 
is finished, he shall come forth, no longer in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
for sin, but for the salvation and blessing of those (and only those) who 
are looking for and loving his appearing. Even so, come, Lord Jesus! 
Amen. R. H. 





XENOPHON AS AN HISTORIAN, AND AS THE WRITER OF 
THE ANABASIS. 


To the Editor of “ The Journal of Sacred Literature.” 


Srr,—The author of the “ Life of Cyrus,” in Dr. Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary justly remarks, that the account which Herodotus gives of the 
transference of the Median empire to the Persians, is in substance con- 
firmed even by Xenophon himself in the third book of the Anabasis, where 
we find this historian thus speaking of the two cities Larissa and Mespila :— 

"Evtad0a rods Hv eppun, meyary, Adpicoa’ wxovv &adtiy 76 Tadaov 
Mido . . . ravtyv Baotheds 6 Hepaiiv, dt mapa Mijdwy €XiuBavov tv 
dpxqv Tlépoat, wodcopxdv, oddevi TpoTw édvvato éNeiv kK. T. Vr. 

.. + Méomda* Mido adtyy rote weovv. "Evtad0a édeyetTo Mydia yuri) 
Baothéws Puyeiv, dte drwresav THY apxiv vo Mepowy Mijéor. Tadtny 
dé Tv modu todopkov o Ilepoiy Baortevs,..... Kal oUTWws éddw. 

We cannot doubt that this Persian king, .who besieged and took 
Larissa and Mespila, was the Great Cyrus—and thus we learn that 
Xenophon (whatever he may have advanced in his philosophical romance 
of the Cyropedia) agrees with Herodotus and Ctesias in stating that the 
Persian Cyrus attacked the King of Media, conquered him, and wrested 
the supremacy from the Medes—and these three historians are of course 
to be understood as teaching us that this occurred before the overthrow of 
the Lydian and Chaldean kingdoms by a Medo-Persian army under the 
command of Cyrus. 

Whether, therefore, we identify Daniel’s Darius the Mede with Xeno- 
phon’s Cyaxares, or suppose him to have been a noble Mede, connected 
by blood with the royal family of Media, we may say that Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Xenophon unite in forbidding us to think that this Darius 
took or received the Chaldean kingdom without the consent and permission 
of the illustrious conqueror Cyrus. We should infer this also from the 
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well-known vision of the prophet Daniel, in which, before the Medo- 
Persian ram commenced its victorious career “‘ westward, northward, and 
southward,” the Persian horn was already higher than the Median. 

In vain shall we seek in ancient secular history previous to the con- 
quest of Media by Cyrus, a justification of the expression, “ the laws of 
the Medes and Persians,” where the Persians are openly and formally 
placed on a level with the Medes. It seems difficult to think that this 
was the established mode of speaking in the days of Phraortes, Cyaxares I., 
and Astyages. 

It would seem wholly unnecessary to attempt to reconcile Daniel (who 
may be considered as in agreement with the author of the Anadasis) with 
the author of the Cyropedia. In that romance, Xenophon has not hesi- 
tated to bring forward statements concerning the conduct of Cyrus to 
Astyages, as well as concerning the place and manner of the death of 
Cyrus, which may be regarded as directly contrary to historical facts. 
Hence, even if the best-established Medo-Persian traditions had repre- 
sented Cyaxares II. as leaving Media to fix his court at Babylon after the 
conquest of that city, yet we cannot reasonably refuse to believe that 
Xenophon would not have scrupled, had it suited the object which he had 
in view when composing the Cyropedia, to have made Cyaxares remain in 
Media, and to have placed Cyrus in vice-regal power and splendour in 
Babylon. 

The writer of the biographical memoir of Cyrus alluded to above, says, 
that ‘ there are some indications on which a conjecture might be founded 
that Darius the Mede was Astyages.” But this notion is altogether 
opposed to the generally-received chronology, according to which Babylon 
was taken by Cyrus, cir. 538 B.c.; and Astyages succeeded his father on 
the Median throne cir. 595. But Darius the Mede was about sixty-two 
years of age in 538, and was therefore born cir. 600 B.c., and conse- 
quently would not have been more than five years old when Cyaxares I. 
died, and Astyages became King of Persia. 

On the supposition that Cyaxares II. was Darius the Mede, we may 
suppose him not unwilling to exchange Ecbatana for Babylon. We may 
not unreasonably think that Cyrus (especially when we remember what 
Xenophon has related of the cities of Larissa and Mespila) would be 
naturally jealous of any attempts on the part of Cyaxares to act as an 
independent Median monarch, while he would not object to allow him to 
be very much his own master in Babylonia. This would be still more 
probably the case if we may suppose that Cyaxares, in accepting from 
Cyrus the Chaldean kingdom, and removing to Babylon, virtually renounced 
his connexion with Media, even if still nominally retaining such titles as 
he had previously possessed. 


11th June, 1857. G. B 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE WORD “SABBATH.” 


S1r,—In his short article on the word sabbath’ Mr. Talbot seems to me 
to have committed two grave mistakes. The first is, a total misappre- 
hension of the power of the Semitic letter y. This letter was not origi- 
nally a vowel mark, but a distinctly and strongly-articulated consonant ; 
and such it is to this day in the mouth of the Arabs of Syria, Egypt, ete. 
5 ¢ is a letter,” says Mr. Redhouse, in the Introduction to his English- 
Turkish Dictionary, “that has generally been considered and treated as a 
vowel by European writers, always excepting the learned De Sacy, and 
a few scholars of his stamp. Nothing can be conceived more erroneous, 
since, in the mouth of an Arab, no consonant exists having greater 
claims to the appellation. It is pronounced in the deepest part of the 
throat, with an effort that must be learned in infancy, or which can never 
afterwards be attained.” Such too was doubtless its original value in 
Hebrew, though even here it began, in some cases, to be weakened into x 
(as in Yew for Syy, compared with byw, axnp for symp, Amos vi. 8), or to 
be altogether passed over (as in»; pr’ythee, for 2); changes which took 
place with greater frequency in Chaldee and Syriac. It is only in the 
more corrupt dialects, such as the Samaritan and Punic, that » is used as 
a vowel letter, especially to indicate the dull sounds @ or o and uw. So in 


Samaritan 4YP for “4P (Syriac sao); in Punic, Gesen. Monumenta 
Phen., tab. 26 (according to Ewald’s reading) : 

won Wer maw xy oye 72 Sern) war vivo 
where yx» probably = xe, pw’ al of a verb xm fo erect (related to the 
Arabic w+ sana’a, “to make”)." 

Mr. ‘Talbot’s second mistake is, his total rejection of the Masoretic 
punctuation, the general accuracy of which can be fully proved by the 
comparison of the other Semitic dialects, especially the Arabic and Ara- 
maic. According to the Masorites, the word for seven is, f. yx sheba’, 
m. mx shib’d, which in the construct state becomes (or, rather, retains 
the older form) ny shié’at. Now the corresponding Arabic word is 


Gs rue 


te sal’, m. des sab’at (Vulg. sab’a);' the Syriac Vos s’ba’, m 
kas shab’o, f.; which clearly prove the correctness of the Hebrew form, 





9g J. S.L., No. IX., p. 175. 
* Gar=r, ie, MJB; NY=MM or TT, and toy= won, 


i The Arabic usually substitutes Cw 8 fr the Hebrew w sh (as we dibs, 


co 


Heb. w3 ; eee hasiba, Heb. xin; i saba, Heb. HY) and, conversely, 


unt for the Heb. ws (as ue bashar, Heb. Wa ; = shabi’a, Heb. yr). 
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at least as to the syllabization. The utmost that can possibly be conceded 
to Mr. T. is, that the Hebrew word may have had the same vowels as the 
Arabic and Syriac, viz., in the m. shal’ ‘at instead of shib'at. 

The radicals in this case are w, 2, y, the n being merely a formative letter. 
In ngv, on the other hand, the n is radical, and the 3 is, according to the 
Masorites, to be doubled in pronunciation, nye, shabbat. That the 
doubling of the 1 is correct can be proved, I will not say by the Greek 
and Latin equivalents, cafBatov or caBBata and sabbatum, but by the 


Syriac bas (where the Avishoi indicates the ancient doubling of the ) 
and the Athiopic f}'3A-F sandat (in which xd stands for bb, just as in 
Aramaic v3 knowledge, for vr; sym for ya, yn, Af’el of by to go in; 
Weary for 732 OF “i2z).# 


mzo (constr. nay, with suff. tmz, pl. ning, constr. ninge) seems to be- 
a noun of the form Sep from the radical nx. From the doubling of the 
n in such forms as tmz shabbatto, some have preferred to view it as a con- 
traction for npaw (form nye), comparing nme (for nme, fem. of +m), m5 
(for ny, rad. *) 1 Sam. iv. 19, mn (for nnn) 1 Kings i i. 15, mip (for 
nares) Mal. i. 14; and it must ‘be admitted that the fem. form —_ or 
nyap is that generally preferred for abstract nouns, e.g., men or meen sin, 
mapa petition, rmai baldness (of the forehead), now an incision. However, 
if not actually sep, at least a cognate form occurs with an abstract signi- 
fication, viz., ‘ox a vow of abstinence. The doubling of the last 9 
would then be similar to that in oo, from 93, SPER from yep, and > 
from yx. Ewald takes a somewhat different view of the word in his 
Hebrew Grammar.’ 

mid, the sabbath, is consequently an abstract noun, properly signifying 
rest (Gen. ii. 2, 3; Exod. xx. 8 sqq.), from the rad. nx¥. This word 
nzz means (o be fixed or firm, then to be still or quiet, to rest, and also to 
cease to do anything, to come to an end (see Gesenius’ Thesaurus). The 
w sh is here not the pure (which corresponds to an Arabic Vw 3, and 
Aramaic w —# sh), but the impure 3, corresponding generally to the Ara- 

maic n 2 4 and the Arabic (» ¢h (in “thing’’); atid the Arabic equiva- 


lent is 3 thabata, “to stand upright, to be fixed, firm, stable.” 
This ver a nv, w.j, I consider as a denomiuative from naw shebet, 
the infinitive or verbal noun of ax fo sit, remain, dwell. The original 


form of this word has remained to us in the Arabic 3, watada, “‘ to stand 
firm or immoveable ;” in Aramaic, with the usual change of 5 zw into » y, 


‘ed . . . . 
Ola, xm (am), fo sit, remain, dwell. By aspirating the — #, and so 
ps t 8 





& The Arabic has only the form wl assabt (“ Saturday”) = Heb. nz. 
Sixth Edition, § 212 d, note 1. 
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converting it into 4» ¢h (in “ thing”), the Arabs got is wathaba, 
generally used in the sense of ¢o leap, but in the Himyaritic, or South 


Arabian, in that of fo sit, whence the common word wt, withab, “a 
seat or cushion.” The Hebrew, unable to pronounce the lisped letter 


ty th, converted it into the thick sibilant o sk, and as he also substi- 
tuted » for 4, there resulted the word 2, with its infinitive ny, which 


would be in Arabic ds thibat (compare §J), lidat = ny) from RY} ‘4 =, 
&y rithat = n¢y from 25 54 =r). 


Denominative verbs of this sort are not uncommon in the Semitic lan- 
guages. In Hebrew, for example, we have nm ¢o destroy, from rm (rad. 


“4 a 
ma); in Arabic, june masala, “to flow,” from eure masil, “a water- 


a id Aur 


course” (rad. lw), tre marwa, “to abound in pasture,” from str 
mar’d, “pasture ground” (rad. _ =»); in Bthiopic, AY): mésana, “to 


-¢& 
rot, to perish,” from QQfy9t misnd, “corruption” (rad. wl asina, 
**to become putrid,” especially used of water). 

After this I hope we shall hear no more of the erroneous derivation of 
naw the sabbath, or “day of rest,” from yy seven,—a derivation, I may 
add, long ago proposed by Professor Miiller, of Oxford, in his well-known 
article on “ Comparative Philology” in the Edinburgh Review, No. 192. 


W. W. 
Dublin. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Testimony of the Rocks ; or, Geology in its bearings on the two 
theologies, natural and revealed. By Huen Mixer, author of 
“The Old Red Sandstone,” “ Footprints of the Creator,” etc., ete. 
Edinburgh: Shepherd and Elliot. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1857. pp. xii., 500. 


Mr. Miter had devoted the studious part of his life to the pursuit of 
the natural sciences, and chiefly to that of geology. Without having 
been early trained in those studies which are mainly concerned with 
objects less palpable than those of natural science, it would not have 
been wonderful if the pursuit with which he was enamoured had thrown 
the moral sciences into the shade. For it is an undeniable fact in the 
history of the human mind from the earliest ages, that the things 
which “are made” and ‘do appear,” which testify to “ the invisible 
things of God,” have constantly so eclipsed these invisible things as 
that the outward world has, at length, solely occupied the thoughts of 
men. In the earliest Ved&s we have faint traces of the recognition of 
the “ Fountain” of that “ ethereal beam” which threw a flood of glory 
over the gorgeous scenery of the East; but the visible material centre 
of it soon became the highest object of their thoughts and worship. 
Without the influence, direct or indirect, of a divine revelation, this has 
always been the case; and too often the clearest light of such revela- 
tion has become dim in comparison with “ the things that are seen.” 
The effect of dwelling intently and solely on the visible objects of 
science has often been the same in kind as that of keeping before men’s 
eyes sensible representations of spiritual things ; it has been that of a 
real idolatry, in which the image which has been subjected to the 
fidelibus oculis,—the believing eyes,—has extinguished from the intel- 
lect and the heart “the image of the invisible God.” And, by the 
way, we will just remark that for this reason, among others, our Lord 
tells his disciples, ‘It is expedient for you that I go away.”’ It was 
good for them no longer to ‘“‘ know Christ after the flesh,” that they 
might learn to “look at the things that are not seen,” which they 
would, perhaps, never have done if his presence had been before their 
bodily eyes. 

But Mr. Miller was reared in the “ old theology of Scotland,” and 
his faith in the best parts of it—we might, perhaps, add in some parts, 
which are not the best—was, we believe, still strong in him when he 
put the finishing hand to this treatise. Without admitting the certainty 
of all Mr. Miller’s geological convictions, and while doubting some of 
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his own speculations, we have been highly interested and edified by 
this volume. 

Supposing only that its geology is generally true, its testimony is 
strong, and peculiar to the doctrines of natural theology ; and when 
geology shall have become a little more accommodating, on the one 
hand, and, perhaps, our interpretation of God’s Word a little modified 
on the other; the harmony between the former and revelation may 
turn out to be complete. 

The ‘testimony of the rocks” is shewn by Mr. Miller, in the 
first place, to establish the principle of the natural arrangement of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, which science had independently de- 
termined in reference to extant forms. The animal kingdom had been 
arranged, as by Cuvier, in classes according to the completeness of 
functions; from the higher order of mammals to the invertebrate, which 
includes the mollusca, and others of about the same grade of animal 
being. The vegetable kingdom had been determined, as it appears in 
the writings of Dr. Lindley, as descending in vegetable importance 
from the dictyledonous trees to the mallogens, to which latter the sea- 


weeds belong. f, 


‘* At length,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘‘ when the work (of this arrangement) appears 
to be well nigh completed, a new science has arisen, which presents us with a very 
wonderful means of testing it.. .. and now that a wonderful opportunity has occurred 
of comparing in this matter of classification, the human with the divine idea—the idea 
embodied by the zoologists and botanists in their respective systems, with the idea 
embodied by the Creator of all in geologic history—we cannot, perhaps, do better, 
in entering upon our subject, than to glance briefly at the great features in which 
God’s order of classification, as developed in paleontology, agrees with the order in 
which man has at length learned to range the living productions, plant and animal, by 
which he is surrounded, and of which he himself forms the most remarkable portion.’’ 


If then, as Mr. Miller shews, we examine the fossilliferous rocks, 
in the order in which they were deposited, we find the silurian, the old 
red sandstone, the carboniferous, ete., to the tertiary, containing suc- 
cessively the classes, both of plants and animals, in ascending order. 
The silurian in its lower beds exhibiting only fossils of the mallogen 
plants, and of the invertebrate animals; while the tertiary rocks are 
distinguished by the dictyledonous plants of the higher order, and the 
placental mammals. We can only indicate thus generally what Mr. 
Miller has shewn at length, by a great variety of illustration, which 
is often pictorially exhibited, and which is most interesting. 

Immediately preceding the human period we find, it appears, those 
plants and animals which are most associated with the wants and gra- 
tification of man. The true grasses, among which are the wheat, the 
barley, and other cereals; the rosaces, including our best fruits, 
among plants; the sheep and its kind among animals, preceded man 
by a very brief period. 

‘* At length the human period begins. A creature appears upon the scene, unlike 
all that preceded him, and whose nature it equally is to look back upon the events 


of the past.. .. and to anticipate at least one succession more in that still future state 
in which he himself is again to appear, in happier circumstances than now, and in a 
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worthier character. We possess another history of the primeval age, and subsequent 
chronology of the human family, than that which we find in the rocks. And it is 
well that we do so. From various causes, the geological evidence regarding man’s 
first appearance on earth is singularly obscure....It may be safely stated, however, 
that that ancient record in which man is represented as the last born of creation, is 
opposed by no geological fact; and that if, according to Chalmers, ‘the Mosaic 
writings do not fix the antiquity of the globe, they at least do fix—making allowances, 
of course, for the varying estimates of the chronologer—the antiquity of the human 
species.’ ”’ 


The subject indicated by the title of the volume is not directly 
entered upon till the fifth lecture, from page 192. The first two lectures 
are occupied with the Palontological history of plants and animals, 
to which we have already referred; the third and fourth with the 
adjustment, according to the author’s view, of the Mosaic cosmogony 
with the present conclusions of geology. The evidence for the enormous 
periods during which the several deposits were made, is given in the 
third lecture, on which we shall only remark, that the reasoning assumes 
in everything, except the production of organic life, the mere action of 
physical agencies, such-as have come under human experience. The 
creative power Which is acknowledged to have been present in the 
successive production of living beings, has not in any case accelerated 
the operations of nature. In the fourth lecture we have a discussion 
of the mode in which the knowledge of creation was made known to 
Moses. This Mr. Miller, in accordance with the opinions of some 
eminent men, thinks must have been by vision, and that vision was of 
a kind to lead the sacred writer to designate as days, the six successive 
periods of geological formation. In the hands of Mr. Miller, this 
representation is a very poetic affair, and as such is as interesting, and 
perhaps as true, as some of the modern pictorial history, but we cannot 
call it science. 

But the important and peculiar bearing of this science on some 
theological questions is very forcibly shewn by Mr. Miller. It renders 
unnecessary the very questionable a priori reasouing of divines against 
the atheistic assumption of an eternal succession of natural sequences. 


‘‘The ‘infinite series’ of the atheists of former times can have no place in 
modern science: all organic existences, recent or extinct, vegetable or animal, have 
had their beginning; there was a time when they were not, the geologist can indi- 
cate that time, if not by year, at least by periods, and shew what its relations were 
to the periods which went before and that come after; and as it is equally a recog- 
nized truth on both sides of the controversy, that as something now exists, something 
must have existed for ever; and as it must now be not less rarely recognized that 
that something was not the race of man, nor yet any other of the many races of 
man’s predecessors or contemporaries, the question, ‘ What then was that something?’ 
comes with a point and directness which it did not possess at any former time. By 
what, or through whom, did these races of nicely organized plants and animals begin 
to be?” 


Mr. Miller shews that the Lamarkian hypothesis of development, 
which is in fact identical with the crude fancies of Epicureans as sung by 
Lucretius, is a mere dream, sustained by no shadow of proof or pro- 
bability, and is absolutely disposed of by geological facts. Geology can 
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point out in any one department which the Lamarkian may fix upon, 
the organism in every stage of it, and shew that each species is 
throughout distinct, without a single specimen of those transitional 
forms which the Lamarkian imagines. 

The argument of Hume, derived from his theory of cause and 
effect, according to which a cause must be a constant antecedent to its 
effect, and which therefore objects to the idea of creation as a singular 
effect, is also set aside by the deductions of geology. Hume would 
argue, We have before us an event called creation, and a creative power 
is assumed as the cause; but what do we know of this power, except 
from this one event? How do we know that there is an antecedent 
from which like consequents can flow? The answer of geology is, We 
have ample experience in the history of our planet of the working of 
such a cause. The creation once consisted of dead matter, and we 
know of no other cause for this but one. Plants and animals appear, 
for the production of which that one cause alone is adequate. “It is 
now rendered evident that in the earlier creation the producing cause 
had exerted but a portion of His power..... We now find that He is 
adequate to the origination of vitality in its two great kingdoms,— 
plant and animal.”’ Other creations are presented to us rising above 
each other in importance, till ‘‘a creature immeasurably superior to all 
the others appears upon creation, and whose very nature it is to make 
use of his experience of the past for his guidance in the future.... 
and founding at once on an acquaintance with the past, extended through 
all the periods of the geologist, and on that instinct of our nature whose 
peculiar function it is to anticipate at least one creation more, we must 
regard the expectation of ‘new heavens and a new earth, in which 
dwelleth righteousness,’ as not unphilosophic, but as, on the contrary, 
altogether rational and according to experience.” 

The philosophy of Bolingbroke, which assigned to man a position 
in the creation insignificant as compared with that which Revelation 
speaks of, is contrary to the whole teaching of geology. ‘There is,” 
says Professor Agassiz, ‘a manifest progress in the succession of 
beings on the face of the earth. This progress consists in an increas- 
ing similarity to the living form, and among the vertebrates, especially 
in their increasing resemblance to man. But this connexion is not the 
consequence of a direct lineage between the fancies of different ages. 
There is nothing like parental descent connecting them... . the link 
by which they are connected is of a higher and immaterial nature ; 
another connexion is to be sought in the Creator himself, whose aim in 
forming the earth, in allowing it to undergo the successive changes 
which geology has pointed out, and in creating successively all the 
different types of animals which have passed away, was to introduce 
man upon the surface of our globe. Man is the end towards which 
all the animal creation has tended from the first appearance of the first 
palwozoic fishes.”’ 

Our space will not allow us to enter upon the other subjects of this 
volume, in which the author gives his views of the Noachian deluge, 
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criticizes somewhat caustically the antigeologists, and discusses in the 
two last lectures questions purely scientific, relating to the geology of 
Scotland. As a whole, the work is well adapted to recommend the 
study of geology to those who have perhaps been fearful of its tenden- 
cies, while it may help to recall from their scepticism some who, having 
dipped into science, have idly accepted the doubt which some aspects 
of it appear to suggest. 


Three Introductory Lectures on the Study of Ecclesiastical History. By 
Artuur Penruyn Stantey, M.A., Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History ; Canon of Canterbury. Oxford and London : Parker, 
1857. 8vo. pp. iv., 86. 


Tue general impression we derive from the perusal of these Lectures 
is, that Professor Stanley is a man of deep Christian feeling, of 
high endowments, of a warm imagination, and a genial spirit. His 
object naturally being, in this his first appearance as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, to invite attention to the subject; he has,—if 
we may express ourselves a little after his own fashion—given rather 
a bird’s-eye view; a sort of Pisgah glance over the good land which 
he promises to enter, than such a survey as he may be expected to 
begin when he has fairly entered upon it. As thus seen it is a “ broad 
land of wealth unknown ;” and if the Professor succeeds in the actual 
survey of only a portion of his wide outline, he will have accomplished 
a long and laborious task. 

In speaking of the “ limits’ of the province on which he is about 
to enter, the Professor expresses his conviction that the history of the 
Church of God must include the history of the chosen people from 
Abraham to the apostles. This ancient period of Ecclesiastical History 
extends to the close of the apostolic age. With this the direct influence 
of the chosen people expires. The Church of God is no longer confined 
within the limits of a single nation. “The thin stream expands and 
soon loses itself, more and more, in the vast field of the history of the 
world.” The Christian Church becomes another name for Christendom, 
and this for the most important nations of the modern habitable world. 

How, then, are the civil and ecclesiastical elements of this history 
to be distinguished? We really cannot find that Professor Stanley 
has clearly answered this question. He seems to us to be referring 
sometimes to Revealed religion—sometimes to the persons of those who 
possessed or professed such religion, and sometimes to those who stood 
in official relation to what has commonly been regarded as the Body of 
the Church. 

But he mentions three landmarks by which the course of Ecclesias- 
tical History may be distinguished from history generally :— 


“¢ First, there are institutions, characters, ideas, which can be traced to the religious, 
especially to the Christian element in man, and to nothing besides. There are virtues 
and truths now in the world which can only be ascribed to the influence of Christian 
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society; and there are corruptions of those virtues, and of those truths, which have 
produced crimes and errors to be ascribed also, though remotely and indirectly, to the 
same source. There are events in the common course of history—revolutions, wars, 
divisions of races and nations—which, in themselves, can hardly be called religious, 
but which have, at least, one aspect distinctly religious. There are also institutions, 
customs, ceremonies, even vestures and forms of ritual, in which, though originally 
pagan or secular, Christian ideas have now become so crystallized as to be inseparable 
from them. All these it is the task of Ecclesiastical History to adjust and discriminate. 

“Secondly, in every age, even the worst, there has been beneath the surface an 
undercurrent of religious life and active goodness, which it will be our duty to bring to 
light, as the true signs of a better world beyond, and of the Divine Presence abiding 
with us here,—a Church, as it were, within a Church; a ‘remnant,’ to use the 
language of the older covenant ; ‘a still small voice,’ which almost of its own nature 
escapes the notice of the historian whose attention is fixed on the wind, the earthquake, 
and the fire of the vast movements of the world. 

“ Thirdly, the whole history of the Church, though usually flowing in the tracks 
marked out for it by the great national and geographical boundaries of the world, yet 
has a course not always, and therefore not of necessity, identical with the channel of 
human civilization. In the history of the Church, as in that of the world, in the 
history of the Christian Church, as in that of the Jewish, there is a distinct unity of 
parts, an outward progress from scene to scene, from act to act, towards an end yet 
distant and invisible; a unity and progress such as gives consistency and point to what 
would else be a mere collection of isolated and disjointed facts.” 


In short, the Professor’s “ field is the world.” Religion, in one 
form or other, is universal, and wherever man has been found has in- 
fluenced the history; the Christian religion, so called, genuine or 
spurious, has combined itself with all the phenomena of life and action, 
in the civilized world, from the first times of Christianity. But surely 
the most thorough-going history of the Church does not require even 
an attempt to account for the boundless range of phenomena which 
may thus have been tinged by religion, and which may have affected 
its history for evil or for good. To mix up with these in the same 
landmark, institutions, customs, ceremonies, and forms of ritual, seems 
an instance of confusion arising from want of definition of his subject. 
The “ under-current” of which the Professor speaks, is, we fear, too 
much below the surface to be brought to light. The great and good 
Neander used his utmost efforts for that purpose, but it was by the 
exercise of a sort of clairvoyance, or rather by drawing upon his own 
devout subjectivity, that he painted his charming pictures of an unseen 
world of human history. It “is a path which no fowl knoweth, and 
which the vulture’s eye hath not seen.”’ “God understandeth the way 
thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof.” We confess, it may be 


to our shame, that we cannot at all make out what the Professor means ~ 


in the third landmark,—and we would implore him, for the sake of 
some, perhaps a few inquiring minds who may be as dull as we are, to 
avoid a kind of writing, and much more of lecturing, which is so very 
puzzling, though, alas! too fashionable. 

He then gives a brief notice of the successive stages of this history. 
The first is the “ transition of the Church of the apostles to the Chureh 
of the fathers,’ as though it were not the same Church; Professor 
Stanley does not mean exactly this, for he speaks of it as the same 
stream. But he says, “The stream, in that most critical moment of 
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its passage from the everlasting hills to the plain below, is lost to our 
view at the very point where we are most anxious to watch it. It is 
not so much a period for ecclesiastical history as for ecclesiastical con- 
troversy and conjecture. A fragment here, an allegory there ; romances 
of unknown authorship; a handful of letters of which the genuineness 
of every portion is contested inch by inch; the summary examination 
of a Roman magistrate; the pleadings of one or two Christian apolo- 
gists ... and the catacombs.” This is, to say the least, very unusual 
language both as to the documents and the history of the early Church. 
It seems—we trust only seems—to savour of the views with which 
Gibbon pandered to the scepticism of his day. “ He finds,” says Pro- 
fessor Blunt, “an insidious pleasure in post-dating the movements of 
the Gospel, willing to have it supposed that it owed its success to secular 
support, and that till Constantine declared in its favour it had made 
little way.’’ Does Professor Stanley mean this, when he says, “ The 
first great outward event of the actual history of the Church is its con- 
version of the empire’? We would remind him, that the same school 
of modern criticism which would sweep away the documents, and there- 
fore the known history of the early Church, has amply replenished that 
same period, by almost all the apostolic epistles, and we cannot, con- 
sistently, accept one part of their criticism without the other. Besides 
which, whatever doubts might be entertained about the authorship of 
such documents, for instance, as the seven Ignatian epistles,;—and we 
might add, of a large part of the apostolic constitutions,—there are few 
who doubt that they represent what is called a development of Chris- 
tianity long prior to the ‘conversion of the empire.’ If, in fact, the 
school which Professor Stanley seems to have followed is right, the 
sub-apostolic period is rich in Christian literature of a high order, and 
the Patristic writings are only shifted a little lower down. 

But “ having cleared the chasm” in which the history of the Church 
flows invisible, this conversion of the empire is the next stage. Then, 
after the startling episode of the Mohammedan irruption, the Eastern 
Church has little to detain us. We are called away to witness, as the 
next stage, the invasion and the conversion of the Barbarians of the 
West and the consolidation of the Latin Church. The history of the 
middle ages revolved round the character and the policy of the Popes. 
Then comes the Reformation, which Professor Stanley calls a revolution. 
To ancient Christianity, to Byzantine Christianity, to Roman Chris- 
tianity, was now added the fourth and equally unmistakeable form of 
Protestant Christianity. Henceforward, however, it is impossible to 
follow the course of the Church as a whole; each country must have 
its own ecclesiastical as well as its own civil history. But there are 
three countries in which, beyond all others, the religious history of 
Europe has specially been carried out. In Germany its influence has 
been almost too impalpable to attach itself to any course of events or 
any definite outward character. In France the fortunes of Christianity 
have, during the last three centuries, been represented in the brightest 
and in the darkest colours. No ecclesiastical history since the Refor- 
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mation can be so instructive, at least to Englishmen, as our own Church 
of England. “As the peculiar constitution of the state has borne the 
brunt and survived the shock of the French Revolution; it is the hope 
of the peculiar constitution of our Church that it should, in like manner, 
meet, overcome, and absorb, the shock of the new thoughts and feelings 
to which, directly, or indirectly, that test of European movements has 
given birth.” 

The second Lecture contains excellent advice as to the mode in 
which the various aspects of this history should be studied. The history 
of doctrines should be viewed through the medium of the lives, charac- 
ters and circumstances, of those who received and taught them; that of 
creeds and confessions, on the soil from which they sprung; the history 
of events and persons, which are the proper material for Ecclesiastical 
History, should be studied in connexion with the collateral subjects 
which belong to them, in the works of eminent historians, especially of 
those who describe at length and in detail. The most important events 
should be mastered so as to leave a lasting impression on the mind. 
This especially applies to the history of persons, which ought, if pos- 
sible, to be gathered from original sources, and by balancing the ex- 
tremes of praise or blame by which they may have been represented. 

The advantages of Ecclesiastical History are pointed out in the third 
Lecture. It brings us down from speculations and fancies to what, at 
least, profess to be facts, and these remove us in some degree from the 
interests and illusions of the present. It is always useful to see, as 
must be seen in any extensive survey, how large a portion of our eccle- 
siastical differences is to be traced, not to religious causes, but to the 
more innocent, and in one sense irresistible, influences of nation, of 
climate, of race, of the general course of human affairs. The biography 
of good men has always been found highly profitable, as exhibiting 
Christianity in its fruits. Many a salutary lesson is also to be obtained 
from the study of the masses of individuals which form the main bulk 
of the Church. Though the saying of Vincentius, Quod semper, etc., 
may not be literally true, ‘there is a common sense in the Church, as 
there is a common sense in the world, which cannot be neglected with 
impunity ; while there is an eccentricity in individuals and in sects, 
which always tends to lead us, if not into dangerous, at least into 
crooked paths.” This study will lead to a better understanding as to 
differences; will afford evidences of the truth of Christianity; will 
afford lessons from the failings of the Church. It will suggest a com- 
parison between what the Church is, and what in the Scriptures it was 
intended to be; between what it has been, and what, from the same 
source, we trust that it may be. We are happy to be able to quote, in 
conclusion, the following language :— 


“Of all the advantages which Ecclesiastical History can yield, this stimulus to a 
study of the Scriptures is most important. It would be a reward, if I could, in how- 
ever slight a measure make it (the study of history), point to the grandeur and the 
truth of that which is beyond itself—if the study of the history of the Church should 
rouse any one to a deeper faith in the power and the design of the Bible, a stronger 
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belief in what it has already done, a higher hope and clearer understanding of what 
its words may yet effect for us, in the chapters of living history in which we, or the 
coming generations, may bear a part.” 


Ezekiel’s Temple :* its Design Unfolded, its Architecture Displayed, and 
the Subjects connected with it Discussed. By the Rev. H. Smiru 
Wak teien, Chaplain of Parkhurst Prison. London, 1856. 8vo. 


Tuts vision, whether its directions be literally understood, or spiritually, 
is, in many respects, of a very remarkable kind. Directions having 
been given that the Temple shall be re-erected according to the details 
therein laid down, it is enjoined, amongst other things, that the holy 
mountain (the site of the ancient city and temple of Jerusalem), shall 
henceforth be devoted exclusively to the Temple itself, which, with its 
various buildings and courts is to cover a space of 500 cubits square; that, 
in order to mark it the more completely off as holy ground, its precincts 
shall be surrounded by a strong boundary wall, inclosing a square of 
500 reeds each way, a somewhat larger space than that occupied by 
the whole of the ancient city ; that, in the place of the ancient city, but 
upon a different site, an entirely new city shall be built at a distance 
of about 20,000 cubits from the temple; and, finally, that the entire 
land shall be re-divided as directed. There are minor directions, but 
these constitute the chief features of the vision. 

As might have been expected, there has, as is well known, been 
much difference of opinion amongst commentators as to its inter- 
pretation. 

Rejecting, as improbable, the opinion that the details of this vision 
are to be spiritually understood, and as altogether inadmissible that 
which supposes a literal realization of its various details in millennial 
times, the hypothesis adopted by Mr. Smith Warleigh is, that with 
the exception of a small portion which is clearly figurative, viz., that 
relating to the waters (ch. xlvii.), it is throughout to be literally under- 
stood :—in other words, that it was intended to furnish to the then 
captive Jews, directions concerning the rebuilding of their city and 
temple, when they should be restored to their own land, and concerning 
the repartition of the land itself. 

This interpretation has been substantially broached before, as may 
be seen by a reference to Archbishop Newcome’s Commentary, or to 
Hewlett’s ; amongst others, by Dathe, Eichorn, and Archbishop Secker. 
Mr. Warleigh, however, does not seem to be aware of this. He appears 
to have arrived at the conclusions adopted by him, independently of all 
external aid. “To, myself,” he says, “it was a discovery made from 
the Bible alone.” But though broached, and even to a certain extent 
defended by others, it has never, we believe, been so zealously, so fully, 





@ A short notice has been before given of this work, but it is thought desirable to 
enter more fully on the subject.—Ep. J, S. L. 
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and we may add (though we are far from admitting the conclusiveness 
of all his arguments), so ably defended, as in the work before us. 

Mr. Warleigh seeks to establish these, his main positions, by con- 
tending, in the first place, that some such revelation was to be 
expected :— 


“ Let it be remembered,” he observes, “ that the Jews had repeatedly broken their 
covenant with God, and had therefore forfeited their inheritance in Canaan. Both 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel had often told them, that it was for this reason they were thrust 
out. They had now no more claim on it than any other nation. . . . But their 
return was necessary, in order to accomplish God’s oft-revealed designs respecting the 
incarnation of his Son, and the redemption of the world by him. But for this, it does 
not appear that they would ever have been brought back to their country . . . Now, 
inasmuch as they had forfeited the land, we contend that a fresh grant of it was 
required before they could again inherit it. God makes this grant by Ezekiel, as 
much as he ever made it by Moses; and he disposes of it in lots, according to his 
good pleasure, and in a manner he had never done before. The Jews were too much 
accustomed to think that they were to possess that good land as a matter of course ; 
but God shews them that they were to receive it [afresh], and hold it as a free grant 
direct from him . . . Such a procedure must have brought to their minds with great 
force that the land was his, not theirs; and that he divided it, and fixed the tribes as 
he chose. What greater assurance, too, could he give them of their return [and re- 
storation to his favour] than by reparcelling out the land, giving them the plans, 
specifications, and elevations of the temple, and pointing out what sacrifices to offer, 
and how he would be worshipped? All this shewed in a tangible form, and in a way 
which they could appreciate, how interested he was in their welfare, and how fully he 
intended to deliver them from captivity .. . 

“ Nor should it be forgotten, that but for the revelations of this vision, they could 
not, on their return, have known how to worship God at all. The invasion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar having destroyed some of the essentials of the worship laid down by 
Moses, it had become impossible to carry out his directions ; and if so, how could they 
hope to please God? In the first place, they no longer possessed the ark of the cove- 
nant: What could they do without this? . . . In the next place, the holy fire had 
been extinguished, which had been lighted up direct from heaven, and which was com- 
manded to be ever kept burning. How could they offer up [acceptably] a single 
burnt-offering, or burn a single grain of incense without this? . . . There is little, if 
any doubt, but that the thoughtful and earnest-minded among the Jews reflected on 
these things not only with perplexed minds, but with despairing hearts. It was for 
want of attention to God’s ordinances that they had been driven from the rich blessings 
of their fatherland; and could they dare, of their own mind, again to establish a 
religion whose rites and commands they could not observe ? Their way was hedged 
in: they could not take a step: and must have been in utter despair if God had not 
revealed his will to them . . . Then in pity and mercy God gave directions for the 
re-building of the temple, but on a model different from that erected by Solomon ; 
and established a code of ceremonial laws and observances, somewhat differing from 
those he had given by Moses.” 


In our notice of this work it is not so much our intention to pro- 
nounce dogmatically upon its merits (as though we were “the men,” 
and ‘ wisdom would die with us’’), as to invite attention to it. Never- 
theless, we cannot but agree with Mr. Warleigh that the improbabilities 
that the vision was designed simply to convey spiritual instruction, are 
very great. In the reconstructed temple, for instance, we have the 
shape and size of its various rooms, the thickness and height of its 
walls, the width of its corridors, the dimensions of its porches, the posi- 
tition and size of its gates and doorways, and many other of the like 
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minutise, down even to the size of the hooks upon which to hang the 
slain animals while flaying them. To give to such details a spiritual 
interpretation, with anything like certainty, is impossible. Supposing 
them to be figurative, by what rule is their meaning to be discovered ? 
To what of doctrine, or of precept, or of privilege, is reference made in 
these many minute particulars? What is there, for instance, which we 
can certainly say was represented by the two rows of little chambers 
at each of the three outer and three inner gates of the temple? or by 
the distinct chamber for the use of the priest who was in attendance at 
the altar, as well as another distinct chamber for those that kept guard ? 
or by the four boiling places at the corners of the outer courts? or by 
those tables whereupon they laid the instruments wherewith they slew 
the burnt-offering and the sacrifice? Their spiritual interpretation 
has been attempted, indeed, but we have only to read the expositions 
given to see how utterly vain is the attempt. 

It may be said, indeed, that equally vain is the attempt to explain 
the spiritual meaning of the various details of the tabernacle as erected 
by Moses, or of the temple as constructed by Solomon; but that it is 
nevertheless true that they had a spiritual meaning, even where we 
have failed to detect it. That these buildings did convey spiritual in- 
struction we admit; but we doubt whether each one of their details 
was intended to convey instruction. To any one enjoying the light 
and believing in the doctrines of Christianity, their meaning, as regards 
their general features, is clear; but we believe that many of the direc- 
tions given in reference to their construction were simply architectural, 
or purely arbitrary. But, however this may be, there is this difference 
between the two cases. In the case of the tabernacle of Moses and of 
the temple of Solomon, the details (which, by-the-by, were but few, 
compared with those given in the vision before us) were architecturally 
serviceable, and may, therefore, many of them, have been designed 
simply as architectural directions; whereas, in the case of Ezekiel’s 
vision, if the temple was not to be rebuilt as portrayed in that vision, 
the details were architecturally useless; in other words, they must have 
been of some spiritual significance. They must have been intended to 
express some spiritual truth. But is it likely that they were? Is it 
not a more probable supposition that they were not ? and, if they were, 
how is that meaning to be discovered? Equally strong, in our opinion, 
are the objections to the supposition of a literal fulfilment in millennial 
times. These Mr. Warleigh has fully discussed, but our limits will 
not admit of our examination of them. 

Considered then, merely as a supposition, it certainly does seem 
most probable that this vision of the temple and city was intended to 
be literally understood, and that its design was as supposed by Mr. 
Warleigh. It has been commonly objected by those who have advo- 
cated a spiritual interpretation of its scenes, that the measurements 
given in certain portions of the same are such as to render it physically 
impossible that the limits of the land would admit of being partitioned 
as directed. This Mr. Warleigh at once sets aside (and apparently 
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upon very sufficient grounds) by the substitution of “cubits” for 
“ reeds,” in those parts of the vision where (no word occurring in the 
Hebrew text) ‘ reeds’’ instead of “‘ cubits” is the word inserted in the 
common English version, as the supposed supplement demanded. 

To our mind a much stronger objection to the supposition that the 
vision was intended to furnish the returning Jews with the directions 
supposed, is to be found in the fact that they do not appear to have 
complied with them. Mr. Warleigh, indeed, is of opinion that, to a 
certain extent, they did comply with them, and gives various reasons, 
in support of his opinion, that they did. Of these, some of them are 
perhaps plausible enough; as, for instance, that based upon the fact 
that Cyrus, in his decree for the rebuilding of “ the House of God” 
(Ezr. vi. 3),° (by which expression is to be understood that portion of 
the temple contained in the two courts called the Holy, and the Holy of 
Holies), seems to refer to the measurements given in the vision as 
regarded the height and breadth of the same, “ threescore cubits” being 
the very measurement assigned by Ezekiel (xl. 14) to the pillars sup- 
porting and surrounding this part of the building, and (if we subtract 
the two spaces of five cubits each, which, in the vision, are left round 
about it) this also being its breadth. This, as Mr. Warleigh observes, 
is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the temple of Solomon was only 
thirty cubits high and twenty wide. 

But with reference to his other arguments in support of the suppo- 
sition, we must confess that we do not see their conclusiveness. Mr. 
Warleigh himself, indeed, does not regard them as demonstrative. 
““We do not,” he says, “ advance these evidences as a demonstration.” 
As far as they go, however, he thinks that “they greatly lean to the 
side that on the return of the Jews from Babylon, and for nearly a 
century after, they made their arrangements, and pursued their labours, 
after the model of Ezekiel ;” but that they “could not carry out their 
original design on account of their poverty, the oppression of their 
enemies, and the divisions which existed among themselves.”’ (P. 196.) 

It may be so; but we do not think that he has satisfactorily esta- 
blished this point; nor, on the other hand, do we regard the objection 
which he seeks to remove, as fatal. We think it safer, surer, and quite 
sufficient to reply to it, that non-compliance on the part of the Jews, is 
no proof that the details of the vision were not intended for their 
guidance. They were a people who often fell short of the require- 
ments put upon them; often obeyed with a slack hand; often but half 
submitted themselves to the commandments given to them. The words 
uttered in reference to the temple, after that in vision it had been built, 
and described in detail: ‘‘ Son of man, shew the House to the house of 
Israel, and let them measure the pattern .. . . shew them the form of 
the House and the fashion thereof. . . . and write it in their sight that 





é “ Let the House be builded .... the height thereof threescore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof threescore cubits.”’ 
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they may keep the whole form thereof” (xliii. 7), are, in our estima- 
tion, almost conclusive in favour of the supposition that it was God’s 
will (¢.e., his preceptive will) that the details of the vision should be 
complied with. The difficulty or difficulties arising from the fact that 
they appear to have been unfollowed, or if followed, followed only very 
partially, are not, we think, so great as those that encumber other in- 
terpretations, nor so great as to render it untenable. 





The Tent and the Khan: a Journey to Sinai and Palestine. By Roserr 
Watter Stewart, D.D., Leghorn. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Edinburgh: William Oliphant and Sons. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. 8vo. pp. xvi., 528. 


Dr. Stewart has, in the work before us, published a volume of great 
interest and value. It relates the incidents and records the observa- 
tions of a tour made in 1854, in the Sinaitic peninsula, in Palestine, 
and in Syria. Perhaps four months were never better employed than 
in this case. It is quite astonishing that one man should have been 
able to see so much, and should have been able to say so much, under 
the circumstances. Yet rapid as were his movements, the author seldom 
leads us to suspect that his observations were superficial. On the con- 
trary, his book claims for him the character of a diligent and careful 
observer of the districts through which he passed. No doubt the 
volume owes much to previous and subsequent reflections upon the 
subject ; but still the mere narrative portion of it forms the great body 
of the work. 

The style is agreeable, solid without heaviness, and full without 
verbosity. Its defects are few and venial, while it evidently represents 
a highly cultivated mind. The spirit of the book is decidedly Chris- 
tian, and one of its leading aims is, to throw light upon the volume of 
inspiration. The conclusions of the writer will of course not always 
commend themselves to every one, especially as he sometimes differs 
from prevailing opinions on controverted points. But such a man 
must be heard, and those who cannot see with him will doubtless regard 
his reasonings as worthy of careful and serious examination. This has 
been our own feeling while perusing the book, and will no doubt be 
that of others. We are disposed to think the earlier portion, relating 
the experience of the author in the peninsula of Sinai, and previous to 
his entrance upon Palestine, as the most interesting. Yet we do not 
say this to underrate the other parts, inasmuch as from beginning to 
end one is constrained to admire the absence of so much of the common- 
place of Eastern travel. The work is an original work, and as such, is 
worth a place by the side of the standard authors who have written 
upon the same subject. 

We give the following specimen of Dr. Stewart’s graphic manner :— 


‘¢The tents were soon pitched, and a cheerful fire lighted in front of mine; and 
for the first time in twenty-four hours I began to feel a grateful warmth. As the 
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evening advanced, I had some coffee distributed among the poor Bedouins, which 
warmed and comforted them greatly ; then, forming a circle round the fire, they sat 
on their heels and smoked by turns out of one pipe, which did duty for the whole 
company, while I was busily engaged writing within. They had previously announced 
to Shaheen that they were to have a dance in the evening, because they had plenty of 
wood and great fires to keep them warm; so at nine o’clock we had a repetition of 
the dance already described. The scene was a strange one; the heavens above us 
were black as ink; the camp fire, stirred by the gusts of wind, shed a fitful light on 
the tents and trees around, while the red glare lit up the swarthy faces of the 
Arabs as they stood close to it, singing and rocking their bodies for joy that they 
had found abundance of wood wherewith to warm themselves. It was a striking 
illustration of the Epicurean maxim, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
In the satisfaction of the passing hour, the coming storm was forgotten; but within 
half an hour the rain came down in such torrents as I have seldom witnessed, and, 
in the midst of cold, wet, and misery, they spent the night upon the ground. Some 
fractures in the oilskin covering made it necessary to put my umbrella again in 
requisition as a canopy, and until my bed got drenched by the rain coming through 
the sides of the tent, I slept as soundly as if I had been on a bed of down. Next 
day (February Ist) it rained continuously, and all the hills around were white with 
snow; so travelling being out of the question, it was devoted to letter writing and 
to my journal.’’—p. 156. 


It is Dr. Stewart’s opinion that Mount Sinai is represented by 
Mount Serbal, which lies considerably to the north west of Ghebel 
Mousa, to which that honour is generally assigned: it is also much 
nearer to the Red Sea. A second opinion of his, and one to which we 
assign much importance, is, that the inscriptions in the Wadi Mokatteb, 
or the “‘ Written Valley,” were made by permanent residents in the 
land, and most likely by the Amalekites. He therefore rejects the 
theory which assigns them to the Israelites, equally with that which 
ascribes them to the early Christian pilgrims. To us it has always 
seemed fatal to the latter notion, that not only are the inscriptions in a 
character utterly unknown, but those which occur on the mountains 
which claim to be Sinai are few compared with what are to be found 
in the valley. 

The stay of our author at Jerusalem extended over a month, and 
what he saw and what he thought will be found to include much that 
is novel in its character. The day of mere topographical descriptions 
of Jerusalem as it is are over, and the learned are far more occupied 
with discussions upon the facts already brought together, in order, if 
possible to understand more clearly what Jerusalem was in ancient 
days. 

We regret that our space will not allow us to extend our notice of 
this deeply interesting book. 





Life of John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. By Joun Eapiz, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant and Sons. 1857. 18mo. pp. 444. 


A pEMAND having been made for a cheaper and more popular narrative 
of the life of Dr. Kitto, the task has been most ably discharged by 
Dr. Eadie in the volume we now introduce to our readers. We cannot 
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doubt that this work will attain to a very large cireulation; for we 
know no book more likely to prove interesting to the large mass of 
readers. 

Dr. Eadie thus unfolds his plan :— 


‘* We come into no invidious comparison with Mr. Ryland’s full and excellent 
Memoirs, the form and object of our labours being so different in their nature and 
design. Mr. Ryland’s selections and unpublished transcriptions from Dr. Kitto’s 
Letters and Journals, have saved us much trouble and time, and we accord him our 
hearty thanks. It will be seen, however, that we have not only made an indepen- 
dent use of such papers as our predecessor has employed, but have added, from other 
sources, numerous new incidents, extracts, and illustrations of character. The whole 
of Dr. Kitto’s manuscripts were confided to us by his family, at whose request and 
that of the publishers of the previous Memoirs, this work was undertaken. We 
were also kindly favoured with the use of numerous parcels of letters, which have 
been preserved by the various friends to whom they had been originally addressed. 
Our object has been to tell the story, develop the moral, and recount and estimate 
the labours of Dr. Kitto’s life, within a brief compass; and if we have not wholly 
failed, the book will be found to be one, not only of interest in the strange vicissitudes 
which it pictures, but one also of profit in the impressive teachings with which it is so 
signally fraught.’’ 


The following particulars respecting The Journal of Sacred Litera- 
ture we feel it our duty to record in the pages of the work which he 
originated and carried on with so much anxiety. 


‘* At this period he projected The Journal of Sacred Literature. His object was 
noble, but the circulation never repaid him for toil and effort. The prospectus was 
of considerable size, and embraced a great variety of topics. The editor represents 
that there are many excellent religious periodicals, and much yaluable matter locked 
up in them, but they are little read, save by adherents of the ecclesiastical bodies to 
which they belong as organs. Very much is more than equally lost in languages 
which few general readers know, and not many scholars understand. His inference 
is, that there is therefore an undoubted want of ‘a publication which, being esta- 
blished on a wider basis, should not be regarded as the organ of any one religious 
denomination, or of any one country; but should be the means of enabling different 
denominations and different countries to impart to one another whatever they know, 
which is likely to advance the general interests of biblical literature.’ There is truth 
in this statement, but much is taken for granted. Denominational predilections, 
though certainly weaker in this branch of sacred literature than any other, are not 
wholly without antagonistic influence. The editor adds :—‘ It will also appear that 
the current theological literature of this country, and especially its religious periodi- 
cal literature, is too exclusively formed out of materials arising among ourselves, and 
in our own language. We have the apostolical assurance that ‘they who measure 
themselves by themselves, and compare themselves among themselves, are not wise ;”” 
and yet, for nearly two hundred years, we have done little else. There were of old 
‘‘ giants” of biblical literature in our land, who, in their lifetime kept up a profitable 
intercourse with the scholars of the Continent, and whose names are even now cited 
with respect by eminent foreign writers, who have but little acquaintance with our 
more modern labours in sacred literature. We therefore want a publication which 
shall keep us acquainted with all that is sound and valuable in the labours of biblical 
scholars of the European Continent and of North America, and in whose pages such 
of them as now live may interchange the results of their researches with our own 
writers, 

‘** All these wants, and more than these, it is the object of the present publica- 
tion to satisfy; and those who are apt to discern “the signs of the times,” are 
strongly sensible that the time is come in which the demand for such a work is most 
urgent, and in which it may, with the greatest advantage, be produced. 
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‘¢¢ The editor was induced to think of this publication by the frequent represen- 
tations to the above effect, which he has been in the habit of receiving from various 
quarters; and already the private notification of his intention to venture on the 
undertaking has excited much interest both in this country and abroad. It is only, 
indeed, in consequence of the extensive literary co-operation which he was enabled 
to organize for the purposes of another publication (the Cyclopedia of Biblical Litera- 
ture), that he has been induced to think seriously of this work in the form which it 
bears in the present prospectus: but with the like, and even more extensive co- 
operation, applicable to the existing undertaking, he finds no reason to distrust his 
means of producing a publication adequate to the supply of the wants which have 
been indicated.’ 

‘‘ Nobody will question Dr. Kitto’s desire to promote biblical scholarship, but he 
regarded the working of the machine as too easy a matter. He forgot that many 
persons had not his promptitude in pouring forth the ripened results of their research 
and judgment; that it is one thing to induce a scholar to write an article for the 
Cyclopedia—a work of permanent value—and quite another thing to prevail upon 
him to send an elaborate contribution to a periodical, the interest of which too often 
passes away with the current number. The conspectus, as first published, embraces 
a wide range—Original Essays on Biblical History, Geography, Natural History, 
Antiquities, Biography, Biblical Bibliography, with Reviews, Notices and Quarterly 
Lists of New Publications, Expository Passages, Philological Essays, Ecclesiastical 
History, Translations and Reprints, Oriental Literature, Correspondence, and Intelli- 
gence. Dr. Kitto thought that his previous success secured a basis of prosperity to 
his new undertaking. ‘Every writer,’ he tells us, ‘does, in the course of time, 
gather around him a public who understand him better, and sympathize with him 
more than the rest of the world. Such a public, consisting chiefly of the possessors 
of his former publications, the editor of The Journal of Sacred Literature may 
venture to suppose that he, after many long years of well-accepted labour, has 
brought around him; and though the present publication is of much wider range 
than any of his former productions, singly taken, and a proportionate increase of 
readers may be expected for it, he naturally looks to his old friends as the chief and 
most earnest supporters of an undertaking, to which the matured plans and the most 
cherished hopes of usefulness are irrevocably committed, and in connection with 
which he has assumed responsibilities more anxious than he ever before ventured to 
incur.’ 

‘€ Dr. Kitto, in forming such an estimate, evidently forgot to distinguish between 
scientific and popular literature. Thousands of the readers of the Pictorial Bible, 
who were delighted and benefitted with the work, set no value whatever on biblical 
criticism or Oriental literature; and many of those who purchased the Cyclopedia, 
did so because, from its compact form and its learned treasures, it could be easily 
and profitably consulted. When they opened it, they could turn at once to the article 
they wanted. Whereas, in subscribing for a periodical, they did not know what they 
might get to read, or what peculiar subjects or texts might be handled. The notes 
of the Pictorial Bible, if scattered through the volumes of a quarterly Review, 
would never have attracted hosts of readers—their charm lay in being so compendi- 
ous, and in being found so readily in connexion with the text of the Sacred Volume. 

“Dr. Kitto sadly miscalculated when he thought of finding so large a circle of 
subscribers to his Journal. The very prospectus warned away hundreds who had 
rejoiced in his previous labours, and who might wish him success in a path in which 
they had neither inclination nor ability to follow him. Yet who cannot sympathize 
with the editor when he thus winds up his address?—‘ If it tends to advance the 
glory of God by promoting the better understanding of his word and his ways, if it 
contributes in any useful degree to the advancement of sacred literature in this 
country, and if, by the sympathies of common labour, and by the development of 
common interests, it becomes a uniting tie among all those to whom those objects are 
dear, then may God bestow his blessing upon it, that it may prosper; but if it does 
none of these things, it is useless, it is not wanted: let it perish.’ The objects 
sought are noble, and it will be a happy day for the various churches when they can 
be reached: when sanctified scholarship shall have lost all sectarian bias; and when 
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ministers of the Gospel shall seek their mental nutriment in biblical science, and be 
active in its advancement. At present, however, a Review, if it maintain its scientific 
character, must address itself to a select circle even of clerical readers, and can 
rarely have a large and compensating circulation. A better period is commencing, 
and erudition is rising above denominational influence, and assuming a true catho- 
licism both in commentaries and in the higher forms of periodical literature. Still it 
must be admitted, that while a religious journal, in order to succeed, must have its 
party to appeal to and fall back upon for support, Dr. Kitto failed, for other reasons. 
to realize his own purpose. In his delicacy towards his allies, no small amount of 
inferior matter was introduced by him, and contributions were subjected to no rigid 
scrutiny, either as to sentiment or erudition. What may be a very instructive paper 
for a popular magazine, may be wholly out of place in a journal of biblical science. 
It should be explained, however, that Dr. Kitto felt fettered in rejecting or altering 
articles, from being almost solely dependent on the voluntary assistance of his friends, 
the profits of the publication not admitting of the usual honorarium. In his letters 
to Mr. Blackader, publisher of the second series of the Journal, and one who, from 
his literary and biblical tastes and acquirements, ably seconded the exertions of the 
editor, he alludes now and again to his being so hampered by the want of funds, 
that only a very few of his contributors received any pecuniary recognition. His 
hope was, that his ‘ friends would aid him for the sake of the good cause till better 
times came round. This has been the answer of some who have stood by me in all 
my struggles, but it is not to be expected from all.’ His heart, however, was set 
upon his Journal, and he laboured anxiously for it. His notes to the publisher shew 
his continuous anxiety about all points connected with it—advertisements as well as 
papers, postages as well as contributions. He strove to offend nobody in any way, 
and was sadly perplexed on falling into a dilemma, either when some one complained 
of delay in the insertion of an article, or a book was sent him with a request or 
virtual stipulation that the critique might be favourable, or two of his friends hap- 
pened to forward a contribution on the same subject, or wished to review the same 
volume. There seemed to be a nervousness in all this business, quite unlike his 
usual firmness and composure. But the Journal, neither in its first nor second series, 
came up to his own idea; and, though it improved in several aspects, it never took 
that high place which his name and fame were expected to give it. The first num- 
ber appeared on the first of January, 1848; and, after anxiously watching over it 
for several years, till eleven volumes had been printed, he was obliged to give it up. 
But he made some stipulations as to its future character. Though sorrowing to take 
leave of it, he wished it still to retain its original impress, and thus wrote :—‘ I have 
secured effectual guarantees that it shall be always conducted on the essential prin- 
ciples on which it was founded—that it shall retain its comprehensive and catholic 
character—that it shall be orthodox—and that it shall not be sectarian.’ It did not 
at first ‘pay print and paper.’ ‘I hope the best,’ he wrote to Mr. Tracy... . ‘I 
have little misgivings,—less now, indeed, than ever ;’ but this was in November, 
1847. ‘The Journal is getting up nearly to one thousand copies,’ writes he to the 
same friend in March, 1848. What disappointment he must have felt! His plan 
had not succeeded ; his anticipations were blasted. He should have begun with a 
large reserve fund, which might have been easily raised for the purpose, and not 
involved his own means and the bread of his family in the undertaking. Other and 
onerous duties pressed upon him, his health had also given way, and in 1853 he 
reluctantly handed over the Journal to Dr. Burgess, its present able and indefatigable 
editor.” 


Reasons for holding fast the Authorized English Version of the Bible. 
By the Rev. Atexanper M‘Caut, D.D., Rector of St. Magnus, 
St. Margaret, and St. Michael, London Bridge, and Prebendary of 
St. Paul’s. London: Wertheim and Macintosh, 1857, 8vo. pp. 51. 

Bible Revision and Translation. An Argument for holding fast what 
we have. By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister 
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of the Seottish National Church, Crown Court, Covent Garden. 
London: Hall, Virtue and Co. 8vo. pp. 60. 


Tue titles of these books are nearly the same, the object proposed is 
the same, and some of the arguments identical. The latter pamphlet 
was published first, but the subject was not so discussed as to make Dr. 
M‘Caul’s unnecessary, or in a manner which he was likely to imitate 
or approve. By this time, the public is familiar with the requirements 
of the revisionists on the one hand, and the objections to the changes 
proposed on the other. If any of our readers are not familiar with 
these he will find them stated; the former candidly, the latter clearly 
and forcibly, by Dr. M‘Caul. The objections to the divisions into 
chapters and verses are, we think, satisfactorily met. In reply to the 
assertion that these divisions were made haphazard with a view to the 
use of concordances, Dr. M‘Caul shews, that, in general, the division 
into verses manifests care, deep study of the text, a desire to mark the 
author’s sense, and a deliberate effort to present it intelligibly to the 
reader. He gives also historic evidence to prove that these divisions 
are really of considerable antiquity. The hebraisms objected to could 
not be removed without serious detriment to the version. The alleged 
want of uniformity is defended on philological grounds, and the words 
said to be obsolete could not be systematically changed without, on the 
same principle, modernizing the whole. 

With regard to the “ new translations” proposed, they are shewn 
to be in general either “needless” or “uncertain,” or decidedly 
“ objectionable.” The last reason which may be urged for holding 
fast the authorized version is, that the advocates for revision propose 
not only to change our existing translations but also the adoption 
of some improved text of the originals. We think that all who 
are acquainted with the present state of biblical criticism will agree 
with Dr. M‘Caul that this at present presents an insuperable diffi- 
culty. He does not deny the desirableness of approaching, as nearly 
as may be to perfection, both as to the text and the version. Let 
the work of biblical criticism and the study of the originals pro- 
ceed. Let the three societies now engaged in the revision of our 
English Bible publish, independently, the results of their labours. 
The whole church, and the people of England will, as is their un- 
doubted right, have the opportunity of judging deliberately of what is 
proposed instead of their authorized and national Bible. 

Dr. Cumming has mixed up with his arguments, on this subject, so 
much that is extravagant, has shown himself so widely out of his 
latitude, that he really has chiefly proved his own incompetency. It 
was a great mistake for one who stands so high in esteem, with a part 
of the public, for other reasons than his learning, to come forth in an 
oracular tone with dicta on critical subjects. On the subject of the 
Textus Receptus, he tells us, “ We are absolutely sure that we have the 
ipsissima verba—the very exact words—that Matthew, and John, and 
Peter, and Paul wrote and left behind them ;” but he does not tell us 
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where. He tells us, there are about 700 MSS. ; these we can compare 
one with another, and in case of anything interpolated, or altered, or 
omitted in one, we have 600 and upwards to bring against it. He 
ventures to say that out of 10,000 of the various readings, 9999 are 
about letters, particles, points, crosses, such as dafid for sad, i.e., 
there are only about five out of 50,000 variations which are not of this 
sort. Nay, he ventures to assert that there are in our hands the ele- 
ments of a conclusion that this is God’s book, uncorrupted, unmuti- 
lated, uninjured, as thorough and complete as if an angel were to come 
down from heaven and dictate it, or as if God had written it with stars 
Jor letters in the blue firmament above us. This is throughout the 
style in which Dr. Cumming talks on the subject ; and if the matter 
were not somewhat too grave for amusement, we might refer our readers 
to this pamplet for a considerable amount of it. Dr. Cumming has 
decidedly put himself hors de combat in this controversy by coming 
to the front ranks in armour and with weapons that he has not 
‘* proved.” 





A Letter on the Subject of Natural Philosophy as a part of Clerical Edu- 
cation. Contributed to the British Magazine, February, 1844, by 
the late Joun Freperic Dantevt, D.C.L., For. See. R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in King’s College, London, ete., ete. Corrected 
from the Author's MS., and edited by C. A. Swanson, M.A., 
Principal of the Theological College, and Prebendary of Chichester, 
Hulsean Lecturer. London: Rivingtons. 1857. 8vo. pp. xiii., 43. 


WE fear that the partiality of friendship, on the part of Mr. Swainson, 
has given to this letter of the late Professor Daniell undue importance. 
Though in perusing it we cannot but be impressed with the earnest 
attitude of the Professor’s mind, we cannot feel that either the tone 
or the philosophy of it are worthy of his reputation. It seems as 
though the author had been vexed, and roused to “ something like in- 
dignation,” by the follies of one or two very foolish opponents of 
natural science, and was prompted, in an anonymous contribution to 
the British Magazine, to make charges of ignorance and prejudice on 
the part of non-scientific men, much too widely, and in a somewhat 
unkindly tone. We quite agree with the Professor and with Mr. 
Swainson, that no theologian should be ignorant of physical science, 
and we do not believe that many reading men of the present day are 
so. But we are convinced that there could not be a more dangerous 
error than to make the study of physical science a considerable part of 
the staple of a university course in clerical education. The subjects 
essentially connected with theology are themselves, both in difficulty 
and in range, far beyond the present educational means of our univer- 
sities; and they are of a kind which are in themselves less attractive 
till their difficulties are mastered, than most others, and require to be 
more, rather than less, encouraged by university stimulus. What 
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chance would most of these difficult subjects have with those pursuits 
which so commonly carry away, with enthusiasm, those who enter 
deeply into them? especially if the latter were to be adorned by 
university honours. We believe, in fact, that the conviction is in- 
creasingly strong on the part of those who best know what the require- 
ments of our clergy are, that more of what is commonly called 
“‘ Jearning,”’—a deeper acquaintance with the sacred languages, and 
with all those subjects which class with the moral sciences, is earnestly 
to be desired for our rising clergy. The want of this has far too much 
obliged them to go to foreign schools for almost all their professional 
appliances, and left them, helplessly, to the mercy or the freaks of specu- 
lation. It is we believe increasingly felt, at least in reference to one of 
our universities, that if anything in the present system is to give way, 
it must be a portion of the preference which has, in fact, already been 
given to physical science, in high encouragement given to mathematics 
and its applications. If Mr. Swainson, as principal of a theological 
college, is prepared, as Professor Daniell suggests, to substitute for 
things which are essential to the clerical profession, “ Sublime specula- 
tions emanating from minds drilled in the severe school of applied 
mathematics,”—and which, we remark, require such drilling to appre- 
ciate them: he will, we fear, leave but a small margin for those Divine 
Oracles which make a man wise unto salvation. It is not at college, 
it is not at a university, it is not during the period of education, that 
the things which Professor Daniell advocates ought to be seriously 
entered upon. They may,.and perhaps ought in different degrees, to 
be undertaken after a man has been prepared, by a sound university 


training, for entering successfully upon any study which may seem 
most important. 





Educational Difficulties; How are they to be met? By Caries 
GREENALL Davies, M.A., Oxon, Vicar of Tewkesbury, Honorary 
Canon of Gloucester, and Rural Dean. London: Hatchard. 1857. 
8vo. pp. 49. 


We recommend this pamphlet to the earnest attention of all who are, 
or ought to be, interested in the subject of popular education. It is 
one step towards the removal of difficulties to know clearly and fully 
what they are; and on this part of the subject Mr. Davies’s statements 
are clear and convincing. He sets out by declaring his conviction 
that unless education be religious as well as secular it is more likely to 
result in mischief than in real good. The problem then is to devise a 
well-organized system of combined religious and secular instruction, 
adapted to the wants of all sects and classes of our labouring popula- 
tion. As yet we have, in fact, no such thing as national education. 
The machinery which Government has at length devised, costly and 
valuable as it is, has not been brought to bear on the masses of those 
among whom the need is greatest. This Mr. Davies shews by extracts 
from the detailed statement of annual grants made to schools in the 
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chief counties of England. It thus appears that in the case of a vast 
proportion of the rural population no aid is given. 

The first thing to be done is to ascertain by some such method as 
has been proposed in parliament the nature and extent of the evil. 
This being understood, there will remain three difficulties,—the finan- 
cial, the religious difficulties, and that of bringing and keeping young 
people under instruction. 

It appears that the majority of the English people, the well-off, 
and the fairly-off, never contribute a sixpence, except perhaps once a 
year at a collection, for this object. In rural districts, where the need 
is most urgent, the squire may do something, but the clergyman in- 
comparably more; the farmers so little, and often so grudgingly, that 
it is searcely worth collecting. “ Nor is it far otherwise with the great 
majority of dwellers in towns and manufacturing districts. They too 
give little encouragement, pecuniary or personally, to elementary edu- 
cation.” 

We agree with Mr. Davies, in thinking that the “ religious diffi- 
culty ” has been overrated. “It is a difficulty chiefly with those who 
write or legislate on the subject. In practice the difficulty is generally 
slight. It is rarely that children are kept from school on religious 
grounds, but for widely different reasons, and in the rural districts this 
difficulty scarcely exists at all. The third it appears is a growing evil, 
and one which it is most difficult to obviate,—that of retaining chil- 
dren at school beyond the age of mere infancy. ‘The fact is certain 
that there may be schools, and good schools, and yet the children do 
not come, or they remain so short a time that their receiving anything 
like education is impossible. 

We can only state, in Mr. Davies’s own words, his syllabus of sug- 
gestions for meeting these difficulties :— 


“A compulsory rate should be established in every parish in England; and, in 
order that religion—the hope and the strength of life, and the only source of 
morality—may be really taught to the England of the next generation, these funds 
ought to be distributed among schools attached to the various denominations of 
Christians, either according to their number, or according to the amount of means 
raised by each. 

‘* And finally, with a view to make these means available towards the better 
education of those children who are sent to school, the factory act should be ex- 
tended, and applied to every kind of employment; and in addition to certificates of 
merit, prizes should be given, school fees should be remitted in the cases of elder 
children, and school libraries should be established; these expenses to be defrayed 
by voluntary contributions.”’ 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in the 
original Greek : with Notes, by CuristorpHer Worpsworts, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Part IT. The Acts of the Apostles, 
London: Rivingtons. 1857. Small folio. pp. 172. 


As this edition of the Greek Testament involves principles both of 
criticism and interpretation of the greatest importance, we intend to 
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give it a full discussion in this Journal when it is further advanced. 
In the meantime we apprise our readers of the appearance of the sepa- 
rate parts, and furnish a general idea of their contents. In this por- 
tion, the Introduction occupies forty-eight pages, comprising a full 
examination of the place intended to be held by the Acts in the his- 
tory and economy of the Church; a chronological synopsis of its 
events; an account of the Uncial MSS. containing the Acts of the 
Apostles ; a list of editions; a list of authors cited in the work. Dr. 
Wordsworth has, in this portion, relinquished the plan adopted in the 
Gospels, of giving notes upon notes in the commentary, and we think 
he has studied clearness of style, and the advantage of the reader, by 
doing so. In the Introduction, the author of course adopts the same 
principles of exegesis as in the Gospels, the same high views of in- 
spitation; and the same deference to antiquity. We are disposed to 
think that he finds more reasons for the peculiarities of the Acts than 
are sustainable. Nothing is easier than to ascribe @ priori motives 
and ends to the Divine Mind, as accounting for the phenomena of 
Holy Scripture ; but while it is our duty to do so, nothing demands 
more discretion, a more frequent checking of our fancy and withhold- 
ing of our pen. For our own part, our ideas of the full authority of 
the Acts, as an inspired book, rest quite as firmly on the supposition 
that St. Luke did not fully carry out his original design, as on the 
theory that he had special reasons for leaving his work, as it appears 
to us, unfinished. We will quote a small portion of the Introduction, 
containing a summary of many proofs and arguments :— 


“ The plan then of this divine book is to enlarge our view of Christ’s ministry; to 
prevent us from confining it to his brief bodily sojourn on earth; to reveal to us 
Christ sitting in heaven, not like one of the deities of the heathen world, indifferent 
to human affairs, nor controlled by a fatal destiny, nor sharing his power with rival 
deities; but enthroned King of kings and Lord of lords, and ever ruling all things 
by his word, for the advancement of his Gospel and the establishment of his kingdom, 
till at length he will put all things under his feet, and God will be all in all. Here is 
a magnificent subject, worthy the pen of an inspired evangelist. The Acts of the 
Apostles, as thus viewed, is a divine Epinicinium, or Song of Victory, on the trium- 
phant exaltation of Christ. It is an evangelical fulfilment of those holy Psalms, the 
45th and 68th, ‘Thou art gone up on high, thou hast led captivity captive.’ ‘Gird 
thee with thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou most mighty.’ ‘Ride on, because of the 
word of truth, of meekness, and righteousness. Thy seat, O God, endureth for ever.’ 

“ And in regard to Christ’s tender love for the Church, his Bride, it may be called 
a sacred Epithalamium, in which is celebrated his tenderness for her, whom he has 
‘ purchased with his own blood,’ and has delivered from heathen bondage, and has 
brought near to himself, and advanced to his own right hand, and made her partner 
of his glory. Here, in this divine book, which describes the espousals of the Gentile 
Church to Christ, we may behold the prophetical picture displayed to the eye of the 
world in the fulness of historical truth: ‘ Upon thy right hand did stand the queen in 
a vesture of gold wrought about with divers colours. Hearken, O daughter, and con- 
sider; incline thine ear: forget also thine own people and thy father’s house. So 
shall the king have pleasure in thy beauty, for he is thy Lord God, and worship thou 
him.’ Hence we may derive the assurance that ‘no weapon formed against her shall 
prosper.’ The powers of this world may persecute and oppress her, the spirits of 
darkness may be leagued against her, but he who ascended into heaven, and reigns 
in majesty on high, works in her and by her. He is in the midst of her, therefore 
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shall she not be removed; he shall help her, and that right early. He is her hope 
and strength, a very present help in trouble. Therefore will we not fear, though the 
earth be moved, and the hills be carried into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof rage and swell, and the mountains shake at the tempest of the same ; 
the rivers of the flood thereof shall make glad the city of God. The Lord of Hosts 
is with her; the God of Jacob is her refuge.” 


The Song of Songs: translated from the original Hebrew, with a com- 
mentary, historical and eritical. By Curistian D. Ginspure. 
London: Longmans. 1857. 8vo. pp. 200. 


We do not think we shall be charged with exaggeration in saying that 
this is by far the most learned and complete work on the Canticles 
which has yet appeared in our own country. It may be divided into 
two parts: the history of the literature of the Song of Solomon, which 
is very copiously given; and the exegesis of it, including the transla- 
tion and notes, and the theory of the author as to the design of this 
portion of Holy Scripture. The latter, which is not original, is stated 
to be, the recording an example of virtue in a young woman who 
encountered and conquered the greatest temptations, and was even- 
tually rewarded. This may seem to be a very inferior account of the 
matter to those who have looked upon the Canticles as an inexhaustible 
storehouse of materials for a mystical spiritualizing ; but its literality 
and simplicity will be strong recommendations to prudent biblical 
students. Allegorizing and mystifying the Word of God has done 
immense mischief, and brought sacred learning into contempt when 
this side of it only is viewed by the observer, and we are glad when 
what is plain and simple can be made, on sound principles, to take the 
place of the fanciful suggestions of men of warm imaginations. We 
do not commit ourselves to an approval of Mr. Ginsburg’s theory, but 
think that it has far better grounds to rest upon than most of those 
which have been propounded. 

The historical sketch of the exegesis of the book occupies above 
eighty pages, nearly half of the volume, and is very complete and 
satisfactory. It begins with the traces of interpretation found in the 
Septuagint and Josephus, passes through the various and curious opi- 
nions of the Jewish commentators, and ends with the last manifestation 
on the subject by Umbreit, just published. Umbreit’s view is the same 
as that of our author, that the poem is a celebration of virtuous love 
over the allurements of royalty. The conclusion the author arrives at 
after this long review is worthy of general attention :— 


“How mournful is the thought which irresistibly forces itself upon the mind, in 
reviewing this imperfect sketch of what has befallen this poem! This book, we have 
seen, is made to describe the most contradictory things. It contains the wanderings 
of the Jews, how they will ultimately ‘fill their stomachs with the flesh of the 
Leviathan and the best of wines preserved in grapes,’ and is the sanctum sanctorum 
of all Christian mysteries. It is denounced as a love song, and extolled as declaring 
the incarnation of Christ; it speaks of the meridian church in Africa, and of the 
betrayal of the Saviour; it contains a treatise on the doctrine of free grace against 
Pelagianism, and an Aristotelian disquisition upon the functions of the active and pas- 
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sive mind; it is an apocalyptic vision, a duplicate of thé Revelations of St. John, and 
records the scholastic mysticisms of the middle ages; it denounces Arianism, and 
describes the glories of the Virgin Mary ; it ‘treats of man’s reconciliation unto God 
and peace by Jesus Christ, with joy in the Holy Ghost,’ and teaches lewdness, and 
corrupts the morals; it records the conversation of Solomon and Wisdom, and describes 
the tomb of Christ in Egyptian hieroglyphics; it celebrates the nuptials of Solomon, 
and gives us a compendium of ecclesiastical history to the second advent of Christ ; 
it records the restoration of a Jewish constitution by Zerubbabel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
and the mysteries of marriage; it advocates monogamy, and encourages polygamy ; it 
assists devotion, and excites carnal passions. What a solemn lesson we have here, never 
to depart from the simple meaning of the word of God!” 


We must find room for a specimen of the arrangement and trans- 
lation given by Mr. Guisburg :-— 
“ Section II. 
“ Chapter ii. 8—iii. 5. 


“ Here we have a second scene, which is also in the royal tent. The speakers are 
the Shulamite and the court ladies. The Shulamite, to account for the severity of her 
brothers, mentioned in ii. 6, relates that her beloved shepherd came one charming 
morning in the spring to invite her to the fields (8—14) ; that her brothers, in order 
to prevent her from going, gave her employment in the gardens (15); that she con- 
soled herself with the assurance that her beloved, though separated from her at that 
time, would come again in the evening (16, 17); that seeing he did not come, she, 
under difficult circumstances, ventured to seek him, and found him (iii. 1—4). Hav- 
ing narrated these events, and reiterated her ardent affection for her beloved, she 
concludes as before, by adjuring the court ladies not to persuade her to change her 
love. 

“THE SHULAMITE. 


“8, Hark! my beloved ! 
Lo, he came 
Leaping over the mountains, 
Bounding over the hills. 
“9. My beloved was like a gazelle, 
Or the young one of a hind. 
Lo! there he stood behind our wall, 
He looked through the window, 
He glanced through the lattice. 
“10. My beloved spake, he spake to me, 
‘ Arise, my fair one, and come! 
“11. For lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over, is gone. 
“12. The flowers appear upon the fields, 
The time of singing is come, 
The cooing of the turtle-dove is heard in our land. 
“13. The fig-tree sweetens her green figs, 
The vines blossom, 
They diffuse fragrance ; 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come ! 
‘© 14, My dove in the clefts of the rock, 
In the hiding-place of the cliff, 
Let me see thy countenance, 
Let me hear thy voice, 
For sweet is thy voice, 
And thy countenance lovely.’ 


“Tue BrRorHERS OF THE SHULAMITE. 
“15. Catch us the foxes, the little foxes 
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Which destroy the vineyards, 
For our vineyards are in bloom. 


“Tae SHULAMITE. 
“16. My beloved is mine, and I am his, 
His who feeds his flock among the lilies. 
“17. When the day cools, 
And the shadows flee away, 
Return, haste, O my beloved, 
Like the gazelle, or the young one of the hind, 
Over the mountains of separation.” 
“Chap. iii. 1. When on my nightly couch 
I still sought him whom my soul loveth ; 
I sought him, but found him not. 
“2. I must arise now and go about the city, 
In the streets and in the squares ; 
I must seek him whom my soul loveth : 
I sought him, but I found him not. 
«3. The watchmen who patrol the city found me : 
‘ Have you seen him whom my soul loveth ?” 
“4. Scarcely had I passed them, 
When I found him whom my soul loveth ; 
I seized him and would not let him go 
Till I brought him to the house of my mother, 
Into the apartment of her who gave me birth. 
«5. I adjure you, O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
By the gazelles or the hinds of the field, 
Neither to excite nor to incite my affection 
Till it wishes another love.” 





Facts, Statements, and Explanations, connected with the publication of 
the Second Volume of the Tenth Edition of Horne’s Introduction 
to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, entitled “‘ The Text of the Old 
Testament considered,” etc., etc. By Samuet Davinson, D.D. 
London: Longmans. 1857. 8vo. pp. 124. 


We have already expressed our opinion on the whole subject of Dr. 
Davidson and Horne’s Introduction. Dr. Davidson quotes, in his 
pamphlet, a sentence from this journal in January last, the meaning of 
which cannot be mistaken.—“ The way in which the Record has treated 
Dr. Davidson, and is treating all who cannot indorse its ignorant and 
bigoted views, is barbarous ;—not only unworthy of a Christian, but 
disgraceful to a free country.”’ To this opinion we adhere; indeed it 
has been confirmed by much that has passed since the sentence was 
written, both among Churchmen and Nonconformists. We will yield 
to none in a sincere desire to maintain genuine orthodoxy, but ‘we are 
not disposed to include, under that name, the extreme and unwarranted 
demands of a modern theology. There are two latitudinarian sides to 
be avoided—that of neology, and that of ignorant assumption under 
the guise of a zeal for the truth of the Holy Scripture. We cannot 
say that Dr. Davidson has quite avoided the former, but we feel quite 
sure that the positions he has taken up are far less dangerous than 
those of his antagonists. It used to be the boast of Dissent that it 
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knew how to combine a thorough belief in inspiration with a free and 
liberal exegesis ; but it seems that now times and opinions are altered, 
and a scholar must pronounce a certain shibboleth or be treated as 
only one degree better than an infidel. It is the glory of the Church 
of England that she admits and defends a thoughtful and deductive 
interpretation ; but it must be confessed that the number of those 
within her pale who prefer darkness to light in all matters of Biblical 
research is much increasing. 

We think Dr. Davidson has established clearly these two points. 
First, that he acted openly and honourably in his transactions with 
Messrs. Longman, Dr. Tregelles, and Mr. Hartwell Horne, in his con- 
nexion with the “Introduction.” Secondly, that while some of his 
opinions are in advance of the average of Biblical scholarship, they 
are not a whit, on the whole, more objectionable than those which are 
put forth by Mr. Horne himself, and by many divines of repute and 
orthodoxy in the Church of England a. | among Nonconformists. The 
whole pamphlet will repay perusal, especially the Catena on Inspiration 
which is given in it. Some remarks at the close we are glad to trans- 
fer to our pages, but in doing so we must express our conviction that 
had not Dr. Davidson aroused warm feelings in others by the frequent 
severity and injustice of his own criticisms, he would probably have 
been less harshly used in the matter to which this pamphlet refers. 


‘“‘ True piety will sit at the feet of sacred science, content to learn, if it would 
know anything on certain subjects ; and he is but a mischief-maker who would at- 
tempt to pour bile into its simple heart, for the purpose of overawing the critical 
student. Religion has much to fear from appeals to popular ignorance, that dis- 
grace all the upright and the manly inits nature. How eager are some to fasten the 
odium theologicum upon any one who does not agree with every little point of their 
own creed! How readily do they listen to suspicions of their brethren’s departure 
from a vague standard of so-called orthodoxy! How zealously do they circulate 
reports about others which they may not know to be true! How little jealousy do 
they feel for the reputation of Christians who strive to exert an influence for good 
upon the cultivated mind of the age! How prone are they to pronounce authorita- 
tively on subjects they have not studied! Of all this I have had ample experience 
since the issue of my book. If any of my works was a labour of faith and love, it 
was this; for I felt all along that I was dealing with God’s truth, and trying to un- 
derstand its bearings. Thinking that I was not unprofitably engaged, I earnestly 
sought to explain the old Hebrew books in the best way, and with the best intentions, 
as far as my one talent allowed. As soon, however, as the volume issued from the 
press, it was greeted with the old cry of the truth is in danger. Misrepresentation, 
falsehood, calumny, were all employed against it; and that, too, by men who wrote 
under the guise of holy feeling and zeal for the faith, The work was condemned 
even before it was read. Is this the method of commending divine revelation to the 
acceptance of the world? I believe not. There is a charity which thinketh no evil, 
and yet rejoiceth in the truth. Such charity I pray that I may ever have. Be it 
mine to avoid the noise and strife of theological contention ; to be tender of the 
Christian reputation of others ; to live and speak the truth rather than to cry heresy ; 
to write nothing anonymously, but to be open, fair, honest, transparent. The pro- 
fessed defenders of the Bible need not have recourse to unholy and carnal weapons, 
nor pander to the passions of the populace. They have no real cause for bowing 
to the shrine of current opinion because it is supposed to be safe. It is an ignoble 
thing for them to covet popularity by hunting down what the many are supposed to 
dislike. Not for my own sake, but for that of the true Church of Christ, do I 
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lament the growing suspicion of any publication connected with the Bible which 
deviates in the least from a stereotyped phraseology ; and the unreasoning clamour 
indulged in by the ignorant against right-hearted divines. Oh! when will Chris- 
tian men learn to eschew the language of intolerance, and to avoid vituperation ? 
When will they learn that the noise of bigotry, the cry of heresy-hunting, the as- 
sumption of infallibility, the arrogance of a shallow knowledge, are no parts of the 
divine armour which the humble Christian receives from heaven ; but that the wis- 
dom which cometh from above is pure, peaceful, gentle ?”” 





Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs. Im Anschlusse 
an Ph. Buttmanns Griechische Grammatik. Bearbeitet von Avex. 
Butrmann. Erste Abtheilung, Formenlehre. Berlin. 1857. 8vo. 
pp. 68. (‘Grammar of the New Testament Idiom. As an Ap- 
pendix to Ph. Buttmann’s Greek Grammar. By ALex. Burrmann. 
Part I. Grammatical Forms.’’) 


From the fundamental way in which the first and elementary portion 
of this work is accomplished, we may hope well to Biblical exegesis 
from its completion. We hope the work will be translated into Eng- 
lish, as there is nothing in sacred literature which requires so much 
attention as the peculiarities of the Grammar and diction of the writers 
of the New Testament. 


——_——_ 


Joannes Bischof von Ephesos, der erste Syrische Kirchenhistoriker. 
Einleitende Studien von J. P. N. Lanp. Mit einer Tafel. Ley- 
den: E. J. Brill. 1856. 8vo. pp. xii., 200. (“ John, Bishop of 
Ephesus, the first Syriac Church-historian. An introductory Study 
by J. P. N. Lanp. With a map.’) 


Remains of this writer, in Syriac, as existing in the British Museum, 
have already been printed at the Oxford University Press, under the 
editorship of Mr. Cureton, and have been before brought under the 
notice of our readers. The present writer gives much research to 
ascertain the particulars respecting John of Ephesus, which have not 
been very satisfactory. This little work will be of use to the students 
of Syriac, but especially to those who investigate recondite points in 
Church history. 





Letters of John Calvin. Compiled from the original Manuscripts, and 
edited, with historical Notes, by Dr. Jutes Bonner. Vol. II. 
Translated from the original Latin and French. Edinburgh: Con- 
stable and Co. 1857. 8vo. pp. 450. 

Tuts portion of the Letters of Calvin extends from 1545 to 1553. 

The documents here given are of increasing interest, referring as they 

do to Calvin’s active life at Geneva, and his influence with foreign 

courts. Some important particulars are furnished respecting the burn- 
ing of Servetus. 
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1. A Catalogue of Theology in Foreign Languages, amongst which will 
be found the Sacred Writings ; Bible Plates ; Bibliography ; Canon 
Law and Church Discipline ; Councils, Synods, and Confessions of 
Faith ; Fathers; Doctors of the Church and Schoolmen ; Eccle- 
siastical Writers, Historians, and Scotists and Thomists ; Monastic 
History, both ancient and modern, including an extensive assemblage 
of books relating to the Society of Jesus,—and Liturgical Writings 
of all Nations, illustrative of the Doctrines, Rites, and Ceremonies 
of each; Commentaries and Expositions of the Bible, from the 
earliest period to the present time. Rich in the writings of the 
Reformers and of the best Roman Catholic Divines, and in the 
productions of the Rationalists, the Pietists, and ‘‘ Old Lutherans” 
of Germany ; together with the Rabbinical Commentaries of the 
Jewish Fathers, and Hebrew and Syriac Literature connected with 
Holy Writ; the whole so arranged and illustrated with original 
Notes, biographical, critical, and analytical, as to form a companion 
to the “ Manuel du Libraire” of M. Brunet, from which theology 
is nearly excluded, and an important addition to the bibliographical 
portion of Mr. Horne’s “ Introduction,” supplying information on 
many points which the author's plan excluded from the pages of his 
work, London: D. Nutt. 1857. 8vo. pp. 712. 

2. Catalogue of the Library of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
By Grorce Butten, of the British Museum. London: Sold at 
the Society's House, Blackfriars. Large 8vo. pp. 333. 


Ir will be sufficient to give the titles of these two valuable additions to 
bibliography. The catalogue of Mr. Nutt is a very important work, 
and will be of great use to students of sacred literature. 





Blackader’s English Bible. Part XII. The Acts. London: Allan, 
1857. Small 4to. pp. 56. 


WE are glad that this edition of the Scriptures has reached so near its 
completion ; but the editor complains that he is greatly discouraged by 
the limited sale of the parts. If those of our readers who have not 
seen the work will purchase this part as a specimen they will serve a 
good cause, and, we think, be pleased with the general execution. 





The Commentary wholly Biblical. Part VIII. 
The Paragraph Bible in separate Books—Samuel, Jeremiah and La- 
mentations, and St. John, London: Bagsters. 


Tues serials advance steadily, and in every respect the successive 
parts are well executed. The brief notes, introductions, and maps, 
while attractive features of the Paragraph Bible, afford great aid in 
the attempt to understand the Scriptures. 
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The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia. Part IV. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark. 


Tue part before us has some highly interesting articles, as Beza, 
Bucer, Bullinger, Bible, Bible Societies, Bible Text, Bible Versions, 
etc. The work gains more and more of our approval as we form a 
closer acquaintance with it. 





The Library of Biblical Literature: a Repository of Information on 
Geographical, Historical, etc., Knowledge in relation to the Sacred 
Scriptures. Vol. V. London: Freeman. 1857. 12mo. pp. 256. 


THE present volume of this cheap and instructive collection of biblical 
tracts treats of Nehemiah and his times; the Temple of Herod; the 
Commerce of the Ancients; Israel under the judges; Ephesus and 
the Gospel ; Jewish story, from Malachi to the Maccabees; Saul, his 
life and times; the life and times of David. 





History of Wesleyan Methodism. Vol. I. Wesley and his Times. By 
Georce Smitu, F.A.S., ete. London: Longmans. 1857. 8vo. 
pp. 758. 


Mr. Smita is already favourably known to the world of letters by his 
Sacred Annals, Harmony of the Divine Dispensations, etc., ete. He 
is a layman; and thus, both by his literary tastes and habits, and by 
his freedom from certain class prepossessions (we will not call them 
prejudices), may be presumed to have some of the qualifications of an 
historian. The history of a section of the visible Church does not 
come within the scope of this Journal, except so far as we may indi- 
cate its character in general terms; and we are happy in being able to 
speak of this volume with commendation. In establishing a claim 
upon general notice the writer says :— 


‘* Wesleyan Methodism has for a long time stood before the world as a great and 
influential religious institution. Its evangelizing and conserving Christian agency 
at home, and its means of religious usefulness abroad, have been so great that no 
person can have any tolerable acquaintance with the moral and religious condition of 
our own country, or with that of the numerous and multitudinous offshoots from 
the British stock, now so widely scattered over the world, who is ignorant of the 
effects produced by the life and labours of John Wesley, and of the results which 
have arisen from the establishment of the Methodist connexion. And as fact, not 
theory,—practical effect, not speculative opinion,—must always be the substratum 
of such knowledge, the history of Wesleyan Methodism is not only a desideratum 
to general readers, but especially so to the statesman, Christian philosopher, philan- 
thropist, and indeed to every one who desires to possess a full knowledge of the 
religious state and progress of the Anglo-Saxon race.”’ 


We think Mr. Smith overrates the benefits of Methodism, but who 
does not think a little too highly of the sect or party to which he 
belongs? But this first volume will be less open to this objection, 
probably, than those which are to come after it, for it is occupied by 
an interesting life of a very extraordinary man. No one can become 
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acquainted with the biography of Wesley, without being attracted by 
the events of his personal history, and filled with admiration at his 
perseverance in the pursuit of an object amidst almost overwhelming 
difficulties. Mr. Smith’s estimate of the character of the founder of 
Methodism, while coloured by a very natural affection, is yet truthful 
and discriminating. On the whole the volume is one of no ordinary 
interest, and the whole work will be an important contribution to the 
materials of Church history. 





The Comprehensive History of England, Civil and Military, Religious, 
Intellectual, aud Social, from the earliest period to the close of the 
Russian War. With numerous annotations from the writings of 
recent distinguished historians. Edited by the Rev. Tuos. Tomson, 
one of the contributors to the “ Pictorial History of England,” 
author of “A History of Scotland for the use of Schools,” and of 
the fifth volume of the “ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent 
Scotsmen.” Illustrated by above one thousand engravings on wood 
and steel. Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London: Blackie and Co. 
To be completed in about 30 parts. Super-royal 8vo. 


Two parts of this work are in our hands, and we have read portions 
of them with great interest. While founded on the Pictorial History 
of England, this has features of its own which give it a strong claim 
to public support. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
BIBLICAL, EDUCATIONAL, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


REVISION OF THE EnGuisH Bite. 


Tue controversy on this subject still goes on, and, unhappily, with diminished 
prospect of any practical result of a general and comprehensive character. The 
motion of Dr. Biber has been rejected by a large majority of the Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; an event, perhaps, not to be 
wondered at, as that Institution is scarcely adapted for the experiment proposed, 
and if the resolution was set aside on that ground, the advocates of Biblical 
Revision need not complain ; but it is to be feared that too many of the members 
of that Society are under the influence of those strange fears of touching our 
Bible, which could only be justified if that Bible consisted of the autographs of 
prophets and apostles. We have reprinted an article on the subject of Revision 
from the Church Review, partly because it contains some good suggestions, but 
also to let our readers see the tone of the conservative party in America on this 
subject. The labours of the American Bible Union have been very injurious in 
creating a prejudice against Biblical Revision, nor do we wonder at this when 
we remember the extraordinary character of some of its renderings, and the 
almost ludicrous mixture of sects and parties of which it is oman But, at 
the same time, we regard this paper from the Church Review as nothing more 
than a good specimen of special pleading. The real question is avoided, which 
is, not the retranslation of the Bible, but such an amount of revision as will 
make the English Scriptures express more truly and exactly the sense of the 
originals. There are very many passages which all Christian men agree are 
incorrectly rendered, and on which unanimity could easily be secured; and we 
think it a most dangerous — which is maintained by writers like the one 
we are now speaking of, that no attempt is to be made to give a more faithful 
rendering of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures until there is no danger of 
sectarianism seeking its own interests in the work. This is simply deferring a 
necessary concession to truth and literary honesty until the Greek Calends. 
Should these remarks meet the eye of the editor of the Church Review, we 
would call his attention to the negligent way in which the paper is printed. 
The Americans get all at sea with their pointing, and, like some of our own 
writers, introduce commas to mar and not assist the sense. In the copy we 
rinted from there are neither spiritus nor accents to the Greek, and the text of 
uke ii. 14 is quoted in the following almost incredibly careless way: “ Ao(a ev 
vioros ew, kas ems yns eipnyvn avOpwrois evdoxias.” 


Tomb of our Saviour. 
20 Langham Place, Dec. 10. 
In your review of the new volume of Dr. Robinson’s “ Biblical Researches” 
on the ist of last month, you reproved me rather sharply for what I wrote to 
the Times with regard to his ignoring the labours of the late Mr. Catherwood. 
Since that time I have looked more carefully into the matter, and find it to 
be much worse than I then suspected; but as his object in ignoring Catherwood 
seems to be principally for the sake of upsetting my theories, perhaps you will 
allow me a little space to explain why I do not think he has refuted these so 
completely as he supposes. 

‘o make my remarks intelligible, it may be necessary to recapitulate that 
in 1847 I published a work, the principal argument of which was based upon 
the drawings of Messrs. Catherwood and Arundale, which, if they were to be 
depended upon, proved incontestably that the building now called the Mosque 
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of Omar was as certainly of the age of Constantine as Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel is of the age of the monarch whose name it bears; and I brought for- 
ward besides a mass of evidence, both historical and topographical, which, as 
> 2 —_— then, or can now, judge, proved my whole case beyond all shadow 
of doubt. 

This book has been pooh-poohed,¢ sneered at, abused, and misrepresented,— 
but its arguments have never yet been grappled with; and I have been content 
to leave the question alone, heeling convinced that at a future day some one 
would arise able to appreciate the reasoning, and candid enough to admit the 
truth when seen. In this hope I have hitherto been disappointed, and in no 
instance more so than in the present. 

As soon as the work was published I sent a copy to Dr. Robinson, who, in 
reply to my letter which accompanied it, assured me he would read it with 
attention, and give me a candid opinion on its merits. When I saw him after- 
wards on his way to the East, he personally repeated these assurances. The 
result is, that in his new volume he never once alludes to the main argument, 
but dismisses the whole work in less than half a page (see p. 263), with a sneer, 
and a flippant reference to two passages in two authors, which he thinks suffi- 
cient to settle the whole question as far as I am concerned. 

Allow me, therefore, to explain what these two passages are. The first is 
from the anonymous pilgrim who, from Bordeaux, is said to have visited the 
Holy Land about the year 333. After describing the palace of David on Sion, 
he says: ‘Inde ut eas foris murum de Sione euntibus ad Portam Neapolitanam, 
ad partem dextram deorsum in valle sunt parietes ubi domus fuit, sive palatium 
Pontii Pilati. A sinistré autem parte est Monticulus Golgotha, ubi Dominus 
crucifixus est. Ibidem modo jussu Constantini, Basilica facta est,” ete. Dr. 
Robinson translates this, omitting the all-important words “‘foris murum,” out- 
side the wall,—and assuming that the “ Porta Neapolitana can only be the pre- 
sent Damascus Gate,” he makes the pilgrim pass through the middle of the city 
from the one place to the other, in which case he would have the present 
sepulchre on his left, and might have the house of Pilate on his right. 

Taking the text, however, as it stands, the Pilgrim could not have turned to 
the right when he went out of the Sion gate or passed round the wall by the 
Citadel and the Jaffa gate; first because there is no route in that direction, and 
because then the sepulchre and the house of Pilate, wherever situated, must have 
been both on his right hand. On the contrary, he must have turned to his left, 
as any one would naturally do, and passing along the brow of Sion he would 
have the house of Pilate ‘down in the valley ” on his right, where the traditions 
of the Middle Ages generally placed it. After this, whether he went to the 
Golden Gateway (which is, I believe, the one he calls Porta Neapolitana), or to 
the Damascus Gate, as Dr. Robinson insists, he would have had Golgotha on 
his left, and passed within a stone’s-throw of the buildings of Constantine if 
they were where I have placed them; and I defy Dr. Robinson or any one else 
to translate the passage fairly and make sense of it, unless he adopts literally 
and entirely the views I have promulgated. 

The other quotation from Eusebius is even more easily disposed of. It is 
simply this :—after describing the Tomb, the Basilica, the Court, and, lastly, the 
Propylewa, he says, eb’ &s én’ adrns uéons mAarelas dyopas, which, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of any article, Dr. Robinson translates by saying that the 
——e “ extended on the east of the Basilica to the midst of the street of the 
market ;” and goes on, begging the question, to say, ‘‘ which can be referred to 
nothing but the present street of the Bazaars.” No published translation that 





a “ An Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem, with restored plans of 
the Temple, etc., and Plans, Sections, and Details of the Church built by 
Constantine the Great over the Holy Sepulchre, now known as the Mosque of 
Omar, and other Illustrations. By James ‘ergusson, F.R.A.S. London: Weale. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 200.” We think Mr. Fergusson justly complains of the 
neglect of this most interesting volume by Dr. Robinson, and we are happy to 
be able to call the attention of our readers to it.—Ep. J. 8. L. 
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I have access to—not even the note in Valesius to which Dr. Robinson refers— 
and no Greek scholar I have consulted bears out this translation. ‘The assertion 
in the text is simply that in front of the Propylea was “a broad market-place.” 
Whether there was or not does not seem to me to be of the smallest possible 
consequence to the argument, but the following reasons will serve to shew 
what we should expect even in reasoning @ priori, without referring to the 
assertion of Eusebius at all :— 

1st. No Pagan Basilica in Ancient Rome was without its forum or market- 
place; and as the early Christian Basilicas were literal copies in every detail * 
and arrangement of their secular prototypes, it is extremely improbable that 
this feature would be omitted in this instance. 

2nd. The word forum, as we learn from Festus and Cicero, was derived 
from ‘‘foris,”” an open space in front of the doors of tombs. 

3rd. The most perfect tomb of that age is that which this same Constantine 
erected for his daughter Constantia (now the Baptistery of Sta. Agnese). It 
has a broad agora, or forum, in front of it, which has long been a puzzle to 
antiquaries, and the use of which can only be explained by this custom and by 
the words of Eusebius. 

4th. Every place of pilgrimage in the East has such a market-place in front 
of its principal entrance, and so have three-fourths of the basilicas of modern 
Europe. Its existence in this instance, therefore, was almost a matter of course, 
and certainly no argument against my views can be founded on its presence. 

In the same description by Eusebius another passage occurs, which Dr. 
Robinson passes by, though perfectly aware of its existence. It is to this 
effect :—‘ Accordingly, on the very spot which witnessed the Saviour’s suffer- 
ings, a New Jerusalem was constructed over against the one so celebrated of 
old, which, since the foul stain of guilt brought on it by the murder of the 
Lord, had experienced the last extremity of desolation. It was opposite this 
city that the Emperor began to rear a monument of Our Saviour’s victory over 
death with rich and lavish magnificence.” This, coupled with the expression 
of Josephus, that “the city lay over against the Temple like a theatre,” and 
the known and acknowledged features of the place, should alone be sufficient 
to decide the case in my favour. 

On the other hand, the grand argument of Dr. Robinson’s book, and that on 
which his popularity and fame rest, is his exhaustive proof that the present 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is and always was inside the old City of Jeru- 
salem, and consequently could never be said to be ‘“ over against” or ‘‘ opposite ”’ 
to it—words which are strictly applicable to the Mosque of Omar, standing as 
it does over against the town. Yet all this the Doctor forgets when trying to 
upset an opponent, apparently imagining that no one will give himself the 
trouble to consult the authorities, but take his word for it that Mr. Fergusson’s 
theories are scarcely worthy the slight allusion he condescends to bestow on them. 

On some future occasion I may enter more fully into this subject ; but in the 
mean time it cannot but be considered eminently satisfactory to me and to my 
“followers,” that all that an advocate so able and so deeply interested in the 
matter as Dr. Robinson can urge against us, is the quotation of two insignificant 

assages; in one of which he is obliged to omit the context, and both of which 
Ire is forced to mistranslate to make them even moderately agree with his pre- 
conceived views. ‘ p 

It is true that this is as much as any one else has been able to bring against 
my views; but while this is the case the acknowledgment of the truth cannot 
be far off; and unless some bolder and better-informed man than has yet ap- 
peared on the stage comes forward with some more pertinent reasoning on the 
subject, I feel no doubt but that in a very short time it will be generally acknow- 
ledged, that the building now called the Mosque of Omar is the identical church 
which Constantine the Great caused to be erected over the Tomb of our Saviour ai 
Jerusalem. 

James Ferausson.-—Atheneum. 


The Roman Catacombs.— Whatever may be the degree of credit due to many 
9 
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of the legends which the traveller meets with in Rome, it is surely impossible 
to enter these Catacombs, where the early Christians were accustomed to as- 
semble for worship and for concealment during life, and where their bodies now 
rest from labour and persecution, with any other feelings than those of deep and 
earnest interest; or to pass lightly by the sepulchres that still contain the ashes 
ga who bore testimony to the truth of the great principles of the 
aith. 

The etymology of the word Catacomb it is not easy to discover; whether it 
is of Greek or of Latin extraction, or whether, as has been conjectured, it is a 
hybrid compound of both. Be that, however, as it may, the word is well esta- 
blished in popular speech; and having been originally applied to what is now 
specially known as the catacomb of St. Agnes, has long been used generally to 
denote the extensive system of underground passages or galleries that underlie 
a great portion of the Campagna di Roma. 

a These catacombs may be shortly described in the words of Mr. Northcote. 
ey are— 

Sakeuiatie of subterranean galleries crossing one another in every direction, 
and here and there opening into chambers more or less lofty and spacious; the 
whole hewn with the most exact regularity out of the living rock, whose entire 
walls present a series of narrow shelves, one above the other, evidently exca- 
vated to receive the ashes of the dead; and afterwards closed with facings of 
tile or marble, on which were inscribed the names of the persons buried within. 

The combined length of these underground passages, wonderful as it really 
is, has from time to time been extended to utterly fabulous dimensions; and 
they have been represented as reaching under the surface of the Campagna 
from Ostia, on the one hand, to Tivoli on the other; ‘simply, as it appears, 
because both at Tivoli and at Ostia catacombs have been discovered similar to 
those at Rome.” But as regards the catacombs ancient accounts, written while 
their history was better known, and considerations drawn from the natural and 

eological features of the country, unite in discrediting, if they do not actually 
isprove this extravagant supposition. Still their real extent is sufficiently 
wonderful. To estimate it accurately is, indeed, all but impossible. Even 
could the amount of surface undermined by these caverns be accurately deter- 
mined, the irregular manner in which the various passages interlace and inter- 
sect each other would prevent any exact estimate of their united length. Any 
attempt, then, to do so must be in great measure founded on conjecture ; but an 
approximate idea may be formed. From ancient accounts there appear to be, on 
different sides of Rome, about sixty catacombs bordering the fifteen great con- 
sular roads. Of these scarcely a third part has as yet been opened, and not one 
of them has been thoroughly examined or traced through all its windings. 
Certain portions have, however, been measured with care, and an accurate map 
of the catacomb of St. Agnes, on the Via Nomentana, was published under the 
direction of Father Marchi. From the data thus obtained, it has been calcu- 
lated that the labyrinth of passages extends to the length of 900 miles. The 
whole number of graves is, as may be supposed, still more difficult to be ascer- 
tained. Their number varies in each street; the heights of the streets them- 
selves also differ considerably, as do also the sizes of the graves, which are 
frequently piled with much economy of space, tier upon tier, to use a homely 
simile, like the berths of a ship. Add to this that the streets themselves are 
often interrupted by the occurrence of arched monuments or “ arcosolia,” of 
which our canopied tombs may, perhaps, be considered the modern representa- 
tives. Taking into account, however, these various elements of uncertainty, 
i has been calculated, generally, that these catacombs may contain 7,000,000 
of graves. 

After lying hid from the world in general for many centuries, and known 
only from ancient records, or from tradition, the catacombs were discovered 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, by Antonio Bosio, a Maltese by 
birth, an advocate by profession, who from youth had been deeply interested in 
Christian antiquities. He devoted his whole time and energies to the investiga- 
tion. With perseverance which nothing but enthusiasm could inspire, he con- 
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tinued his researches amidst many difficulties, and with no inconsiderable 
amount of manual labour. He thus amassed a large store of materials for his 
great work, the ‘‘ Roma Sotteranea;” which being unfinished at his death—he 
died while writing the last chapter—was afterwards published in Latin by 
Aringhi, during the years 1651-1659, in two immense folio volumes. 

The questions—by whom were these catacombs originally formed? and for 
what use were they intended ?—were long matters of keen and ingenious dis- 
cussion. Bishop Burnet declares “that these burying-places, that are now 
graced with the pompous title of catacombs, are no other than the puticoli men- 
tioned by Festus Pompeius, where the meanest sort of the Roman slaves were 
laid; and so, without any farther care about them, were left to rot.” But this 
unpoetical and repulsive theory seems sufficiently refuted by the care used in 
the construction of the tombs, and the general character of the inscriptions. 
Bosio himself, and many other writers, Tove expressed an opinion that these 
caves were originally sand pits or “arenaria,” from which was dug the earth 
called pozzolana, the basis of the popular “ Roman cement.” That such under- 
ground quarries existed in the neighbourhood is unquestionable, but their 
general character does not agree with that of the catacombs. In the “arenaria” 
the passages are from ten to twenty feet in width, evidently calculated for the 
easy transit of the carriages and beasts of burthen by which the material was 
brought to the surface; and the pits themselves, as well as the passages, are 
rugged and irregular. In the catacombs, on the contrary, the passages seldom 
exceed three feet in width. The galleries are straight and regular, the walls 
are quite perpendicular, and the graves are regularly cut, frequently in several 
stories. These general observations the author afterwards strengthens and 
explains by a reference to the particular catacomb of St. Agnes, where the 
neighbourhood of a well-ascertained sand-pit affords the means of immediate 
comparison. 

To these considerations it may be added, that the materials to be obtained 
from the catacombs—at least from the greater proportion of them—were alto- 
gether unsuitable for the purpose intended. They consisted chiefly of the 
‘“‘tufa granolare,” which had neither the hardness of building stone nor the 
peculiar quality which gave value to the pozzolana. The objection that excava- 
tions of such extent could not have been made by the early Christians without 
coming to the knowledge of their persecutors, is met by the remark, that not 
only were the entrances to the caves frequently made under the houses of 
Christians, but that considerable difficulty had, in fact, occurred in carrying on 
these operations; and it is well known that there was an order of men called 
‘Fossores,” whose whole duty it was to excavate the catacombs and inter the 
er Christians ; “‘ who, like Tobias, hid the dead by day, and buried them by 
night.” 

The considerations which suggested the peculiar mode of burial are not 
difficult to discover. In thus interring the dead the early Christians only 
followed the example of their Lord, who was “laid in a new tomb, hewn out of 
the rock;” distinct traces have also been found of the fine linen in which the 
dead were wrapped. 

It has been already insinuated that it seems to have been the wish of our 
forefathers in the faith, to bury their dead, as nearly as circumstances permitted, 
after the pattern afforded them by the burial of our Lord. He was buried, we 
are told, ‘in a new sepulchre, hewn out of the rock, wherein never yet had 
any man been laid;” and so we find that the early Christians never, accordin 
to the custom of modern days, returned to use a second time graves that h 
once been occupied, but assigned to each corpse its own — place, which 
was never afterwards usurped by another. Narrow horizontal shelves, excavated 
in the natural wall of subterranean streets, each shelf sufficiently deep to receive 
a human corpse, having a cornice on the outside, against which the heavy tile 
or marble slab might rest with which the monument was to be closed; such are 
the graves which we see in the catacombs; and in describing them we might 
use literally the words which describe the sepulchre of our Lord—‘a new tomb 
hewn out of the rock,” in which no corpse was ever laid but the one for which 
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it was originally excavated. Nothing can exceed the simplicity of form of these 
graves; and, indeed, as might be expected, a most careful economy of labour 
characterizes the whole work; no more soil having been removed than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the purpose required. The graves were made wide at the 
head and narrower at the feet; and if two bodies were to be buried together the 
soil was excavated only in exact proportion, the feet of the one being generally 
laid by the head of the other. Even now, as we walk along the narrow paths, 
and examine the contents of the half opened graves, we see at once how accu- 
rately each was made according to the size of the body it was intended to receive; 
here a mother and child, perhaps, lie side by side, yet neither in length nor in 
breadth is there a single inch of unoccupied space; there a skeleton of unusual 
height just touches each extremity of his grave; elsewhere, in the thickness of 
the soil which had been left as a necessary support between two graves, a short 
and shallow hole has been made, barely of size sufficient to receive the body of 
an infant just born, baptized, and gone.... This is one of the most striking 
characteristics of these cemeteries,—that there is no distinction of rich and poor, 
but that the same unornamented niches received all alike. Those who wished 
to set some mark upon the grave of their friend or relative, that so it might be 
distinguished from others around it, either had the name engraved upon the 
marble slab, or rudely scratched with the sharp end of the trowel in the mortar 
by which the slab was secured; or a ring, coin, seal, or any other object which 
came to hand, was secured in the same way, whilst yet the mortar was wet. 
Small lamps, also, of terra cotta were similarly attached to many of the graves: 
and to those of the martyrs a little ampulla, or glass vessel, containing a portion 
of the martyr’s blood. There is abundant testimony in the records of ancient 
Christianity to the zeal with which the precious relic of a martyr’s blood was 
collected and treasured in early times, even at great personal risk; and the 
numerous ampulle which are found in the catacombs still retain the blood-red 
stain of their former contents. If the martyrdom was by drowning, or in any 
other way which did not involve shedding of blood, or if for any other reason no 
blood could be collected, a palm branch served the same purpose of a sign 
whereby to designate the sacred spot. 

Thus much for the Roman catacombs as the places of early Christian sepul- 
ture. But another use of these subterranean caves, not less interesting, remains 
to be noticed. The catacombs became, in process of time, the places of worship 
of the early Christians. The shelf of the arcosolium discharged the duty of an 
altar; and unmistakeable remains are found of the prothesis, or credence table, 
which has given so much offence to our Westertons, and such trouble to our 
Fusts, and our Lushingtons. 

‘In the catacomb of San Ponsiano, situated on the side of the hill between 
Porta Portese and the Porta San Pacrazio,” writes Mr. Northcote, ‘is the only 
perfect specimen still extant of a primitive subterranean baptistery. A small 
stream of water runs through this cemetery, and at this one place the channel 
has been deepened go as to form a kind of reservoir, in which a certain quantity of 
water is retained. We descend into it by a flight of steps, and the depth of 
water it contains varies with the height of the Tiber. When that river is 
swollen, so as to block up the exit by which this stream usually empties itself, 
the waters are sometimes so dammed back as to inundate the adjacent galleries 
of the catacombs ; at other times there are not above three or four feet of water. 
At the back of the font, so to call it, and springing out of the water, is painted 
a beautiful Latin cross, from whose sides leaves and flowers are budded forth, 
and on the two arms rest two candlesticks, with the letters Alpha and Omega 
suspended by a little chain below them.” 

At a still later period than that to which we have referred, they served as 
temporary places of concealment in time of trouble and persecution, and from 
the hallowed interest attaching to their history, they became the cherished 
objects of the devotions of the faithful. Then also, in all probability, were 
formed those perpendicular shafts, or luminaria, those breathing places or spi- 
ragli ‘as the Italian hath it,”—which, by a peculiar mode of construction, were 
frequently made to admit air and light into two separate chapels. Finally, after 
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Christianity became the religion of Rome and its emperors, churches were built 
over the catacombs and the remains of the early martyrs, as is the case with 
the Church of St. Sebastian,—‘‘ San Sebastiano alle catecombe,” as it is named— 
from whence enter the catacombs, which, from their more easy access, are 
known even to ordinary tourists, who, with laudable perseverance, and with the 
assistance of friendly guide-books, ‘‘do Rome in a week,” although, as Mr. 
Northcote properly warns us, these cannot be t» ken as superseding the necessity 
of a more extended examination.—Scottish Ecclesiastical ome 


Christian Sepulture. (From a review of a work on the subject by Abbé 
Cochet).—But the most novel section of the work is consecrated to a description 
of sepulchral usages in Christian times. It appears to have been a practice in 
this country, as well as in France, to place on the breast of the defunct a 
leaden cross, inscribed with a religious sentence; but the crosses which have 
been brought to light in Normandy are remarkable for their bearing a form of 
absolution. Here is one of these forms, transcribed verbatim et literatim :— 

‘‘Dominus Jhesus Christus qui dixit discipulis suis quodcumque ligaveritis 
— terram erit ligatum et in celis et quodcumque solveritis super terram erit 
solutum et in celis ipse te absoluat Johannes (or Johanna?) ab omnibus crimin- 
ibus tuis per ministerium nostrum quecumque cogitatione loqutione operatione 
neglegenter egisti atque nexibus absolutum perducere dignetur ad regna celorum: 
qui uiuit et regnat Deus per omnia secula seculorum. Amen.” 

Several of these crosses, bearing analogous inscriptions, are figured in this 
volume. An account of those discovered by M. Cochet, in the ruined cemetery 
of Bouteilles, was communicated by him to the Society of Antiquaries in the 

ast session, and may be seen in their recently published volume of the “ Archzeo- 
ogia. By far the most interesting and novel portion of this volume is, however, 
devoted to the description of remains of the Christian period, which have hitherto 
escaped the notice, or have been but inattentively observed by continental 
archeologists. The Ritualists, Durandus and Beleth, in their directions for the 
burial of the dead, enjoin the deposit in the tomb of vessels of holy water, and 
earthen pots containing charcoal, The latter, the charcoal being kindled, served 
the purpose of a censer, in which perfumes were burnt during the obsequies of 
the defunct. Several of these pots are engraved, and exhibit a striking simi- 
larity of form. They are rudely made, and appear not to have been originally 
designed for sepulchral uses, but adapted to the purpose to which they have been 
applied by holes made in their sides. M. Cochet has proved, incontestably, the 
practice of thus depositing in Christidn tombs both incense and holy water, 
from the eleventh to the seventeenth century, and the manner in which the 
former was used is most appropriately illustrated by an engraving taken from a 
manuscript of the fourteenth century, in which several ecclesiastics are repre- 
sented performing the service for the dead, while three pots, of the character 
described, are placed on the ground between the priests and the mourners. 
This is a most opportune discovery, and a most happy illustration of the use of 
these incense pots; and we congratulate the learned and indefatigable archzo- 


logist upon the novel light which he has thrown upon the subject.—Literary 
Gazette. 


Opening of a Tomb at Thebes. 
To the Editor of “‘ The Literary Gazette.” 


Goorneh (Thebes), 11th March, 1857. 

Sir,—In a former letter descriptive of the opening of a tomb in the Shekh 
Abd-el-Goorneh, at Thebes, I followed point by point, perhaps somewhat 
tediously, the intricacies of the sepulchre, concluding by the bare mention of 
chambers and their contents, at the bottom of the shaft to which the outer rock- 
cut hall and winding tunnel had ultimately led up. Here I shall resume the 
narrative, and note in some detail the arrangement of those vaults, in which at 
length were found, in undisturbed repose, the subjects of an ancient, although 
unfortunately not the original, sepulture. 

I have before stated that the shaft descended to a depth of nearly twenty 
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feet, and that there its four sides were pierced with doorways leading to chambers. 
Beginning with that to the north, I shall designate it as No. 1, distinguishing 
the others as Nos. 2, 3, and 4, in the rotation of east, south, and west. 

No. 1, being not quite 10 feet long and 5 feet 6 in breadth, was little more 
than large enough to accommodate its contents. Side by side on the floor, and 
almost in contact, there were a heavy and rather ill-finished mummy case, 
painted in white and blue, of the usual form, shaped like the swathed body, and 
a plain, unsmoothed deal shell or box, dovetailed at the corners. On the breast 
of the former a wreath of leaves was twined, and above the feet there rested the 
tiny bodies of two very young children, covered only by a few folds of simple 
bandages, the outer rolls of which encircled them together. The latter also bore 
a similar but a heavier burden, the mummy of a full-grown man carefully 
swathed, the exterior cloth being painted to represent the lineaments of the face, 
the hands, and the feet, with a line of hieroglyphics from the neck down the 
front to the extremities, 

The box, which was merely the simplest form of a deal coffin, contained an 
undecorated mummy; and the large case, its neighbour, enclosed two, one the 
body of a man, the other of a young girl, accompanied by two bracelets of bronze 
or copper, two coarse anklets of iron, and an earring of something very like 
the same metal, whited or silvered, but which, however, I have not yet been 
able to examine minutely. The prominent feature connected with this burial 
was the slight degree of trouble that had been expended to prepare the mummy- 
case for its later occupants. It had endoubtedlty been constructed for a very 
different tenant—for a tenant of a much earlier time, and probably had held the 
remains of one of the first owners of this tomb; but whether it had been thus 
procured on the spot where it was —_ oe or not, the method of appro- 
priation had been very summary. For the lid, which showed marks of having 
once been violently wrenched off, was only laid loosely on, the fractured slips or 
tongues of wood which had originally secured it not having been restored to 
efficiency, while they were in some cases completely broken away. Nor could 
this be explained by assuming, with reference to the presence of two bodies, that 
the coffin had first been deposited with one, and subsequently, as a manifestation 
even in death of earthly affection, opened to receive the other, that of the young 
girl, which was uppermost; for, besides the evidence of rough usage, it was 
plain that the case was made having regard to a mummy of different dimensions 
from either of those within it, and intended to be differently disposed. The cor- 
roborative analogy of other facts observed in the tomb likewise went to prove, 
that here was an instance of appropriation more remarkable than those occa- 
sionally met with, from its improvised and certainly undisguised character. 

Chamber No. 2 was closed by a wooden door, and contained one large coffin, 
of the plain, uninteresting type, constructed with square pillars at the corners, 
one long panel at either side, and a semicircular top. In this instance a hieratic 
inscription on the end was a distinguishing peculiarity. 

Chamber No. 3, being 10 feet 4 by 9 feet 7, afforded ample space for the three 
similar mummy cases which were stored in it. 

In chamber No. 4 stood a massive sarcophagus, of the dark granite of 
Assouan, quite unpolished, and chiselled no more than was necessary to bring 
it into shape. Immediately in front of it, and protruding into the shaft, lay 
some of the appliances which had doubtless been used to move the cumbrous 
mass, and the presence of the old workers was singularly recalled even here in 
the depths of the grave by rollers and planks, which they had left on the spot 
where their mechanical ingenuity had employed them. The planks, too, were 
another proof of the reckless disregard with which the older occupants of the 
tomb had been treated, for ap were the sides of broken mummy eases, covered 
with hieroglyphic groups in the style which I have met with on coffins of the 
period of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and other dynasties of the revived empire. 

Likewise at the doorway of this vault, but in the shaft rather than within it, 
lay a tall, cylindrical jar, that might be included among the numerous species of 
amphors, aud which is precisely like the two formerly described -as discovered 
in the upper chamber of the tomb, It is inscribed near the neck with a short 
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line of hieratic ; and it was nearly filled with the fruit of the Dom palm. Several 
more nuts of this tree were also strewed about, and they were very frequent 
accompaniments of the Egyptian dead. I have several times found them in 
tombs, sometimes along with the common date, sycamore fig, and other fruits. 

At the head of the sarcophagus four curious objects were carefully disposed ; 
a figure about sixteen inches long, internally formed of reeds and linen, and 
swathed in imitation of a bull, like those from Memphis, a mummied ibis, a 
spirited copy of a small hawk on a pedestal, rather decayed, but apparently con- 
structed of folds of linen cloth gummed together, and an oblate ball of bitumen, 
from three to four inches in diameter. The first was evidently designed to 
represent, or had reference to, Apis, or perhaps rather to Mnevis, whose worship 
was celebrated at the neighbouring Sesmtetees (Erment). The ibis was the 
emblem of Thoth, the hawk of Horus—both of them deities whose attributes 
were of striking import to the departed spirit. And in the ball of bitumen was 
imbedded a coiled snake, likewise a symbol of marked significance in connexion 
with the future. In the older tombs it is common to find in carved wood the 
representatives of Horus, Athor, Anubis; and, although on the funeral tablets 
which accompany them, the effigies of other divinities, most frequently Horus 
and Thoth, sometimes Apis, as well as many others, are portrayed in the act of 
receiving offerings, a group of four such emblems so constructed as those we are 
considering, I have not before known to occur, and probably, at least so far as I 
am aware, has not hitherto been observed, or it might be more correct to 
say noted, for the two words are of widely different meaning, from the vast 
number of Egyptian sepulchres which have been opened, and the few or none 
whose contents have been minutely recorded. 

The inner end of chamber No. 4 communicated with another, No. 5, which 
contained one more pillared mummy case, with a festoon of crumbling ever- 
greens resting upon it. At the farthest corner of this vault was the entrance to 
yet another, on a slightly lower level, and nearly filled with stone chips and 
rubbish, among which were no traces of sepulchral remains. This was the limit 
of the subterranean gallery, whose extreme length from the end of this chamber, 
through Nos. 5 and 4, across the shaft, and on to the end of No. 2, was 56 feet. 
The height of the vaults was within two or three inches of five feet, and their 
roofs were encrusted with dependent crystals of salt. 

Such were the deep recesses of the tomb, such the method in which the dead 
had been left to their rest, as every object probably remained in precisely the 
position it had occupied when the funeral rites were performed over the last who 
had “ gone down into this pit.” For had its gloomy silence been ever broken by 
explorers during any of the subsequent centuries through whose long course 
treasure-searching has more or less vigorously flourished, it would not be con- 
ceivable that the mummy cases should stand intact, and particularly that an 
imposing receptacle like the sarcophagus so well calculated to excite the hopes 
of cupidity, should be permitted to retain, unattempted, the mystery of its 
interior. But the time had come when those who had reposed so long were to 
be disturbed in turn, although there were no successors to be established as they 
had been in the place of which some of them were to be dispossessed. The 
tunnel above and the vaults beneath were fully lighted up, the grim corridors 
resounded with the song of a selected band of brawny fellaheen as they pulled 
at the hoisting ropes, and the old beams, erected over the shaft, once more bore 
the unanticipated weight of the coffins which they had helped to lower to a 
home that might almost have been deemed as permanent as the duration of time 
itself. 

The size and weight of the granite sarcophagus would have rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult of removal from its site had that been desirable or necessary, 
but every purpose was answered by subjecting it to examination where it stood. 
The solid cover, freed from the cement with which the joint was seamed, was 
easily raised from the bed, on which it simply rested without any of the con- 
trivances for fastening it down that sometimes are seen to have formed part of 
similar relics. And then the subject of all this care was disclosed surrounded 
by yet another precaution for its security. Under, above, and around the 
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mummy, the whole sarcophagus was filled with bitumen which had been poured 
in hot, forming a compact mass, adhering at all points with such tenacity as to 
require the most patient labour for its liberation. During the greater portion of 
this long and tedious work, Mr. Wenham, whose kind services I have before 
mentioned, undertook to remain for me on the spot, to watch and direct the _ 
gress of the operation. At length the object was safely attained, and subse- 
quently in the upper air the rude encrustation of bitumen peeled readily away 
from the outer wrappings of the mummy. 

At a very early stage of the process, the bright glitter of the leaf of a golden 
chaplet, aroused to the wildest pitch the extravagant speculations which the 
fellaheen always entertain with regard to the probable contents of tombs of con- 
siderable extent. The presence of treasure was whispered about, and as many 
of the people in the neighbouring villages had been looking forward with great 
interest and absurd anticipations for the final result of this particular excavation, 
a marvellous report, magnifying as it spread, found willing ears, and, in an 
incredibly short time, pervaded the whole district for miles on either side. The 
story is now probably a fixed tradition, and it might be attempted in vain to 
shake the established belief that I procured a profuse amount of gold and jewels 
of dazzling value. 

And this was what gave origin and colour to the fable. The head of the 
mummy was cased by a gilt mask, outside of which, around the temples, a 
circlet reposed. It consisted of a ring of copper thickly gilt, the diameter of 
whose metal was nearly half an inch, and jabes bay leaves in thin gold were 
attached to it by their pliant stalks. Another remarkable and much older orna- 
ment of this kind is now one of the chief treasures of the Leyden Museum. 
Instead of leaves, it bears a group of basilisks or royal asps; and it rested on 
the brow of one of the family of the Nauteffs, whose tomb was stated, after some 
prevarication, by the peasants who found it, to have been in the Drah-aboo- 
neggeh, the northern or rather north eastern limit, and presumptively, from 
various circumstances, one of the oldest portions of the necropolis of Thebes. 
Therefore, from the high antiquity of the royal house of the Nauteffs, the locality 
finally assigned by the discoveries, which, as I have been informed, they did 
not point out until closely pressed, has the very necessary corroboration of 
probability. 

In this manner the head of the mummy was adorned, and the outer cloth 
covering of the rest of the body was painted in colours designed in a diagonal 
pattern which possessed a peculiar interest. For it was precisely identical with 
the decoration on the top of the shrine which, as formerly mentioned, stood in 
the upper chamber, and so connected that curious relic more especially with this 
individual burial. It had, no doubt, been used at the funeral procession and 
obsequies of the important personage for whom so costly a resting place as the 
sarcophagus had been provided, and left in the outer hall when the mummy 
which it probably covered was carried below to the prepared abode. 

Beneath the cloth which preserved the means of associating the two, were 
infinite plain folds, which, after a certain depth, were so saturated with fine 
bitumen and pungent gums, as to form one concrete and almost homogeneous 
mass with the body which they encased. Imbedded among them, it was difficult 
to detect a small thin plate of gold-in the shape of a winged scarabeus, and 
several pieces of vitreous composition, portions of emblems which had been 
studded in the bitumen after a well-known fashion, better illustrated in the case 
of another mummy to which I shall subsequently allude. From the usual 
position on the left side, a fine if not large roll of hieratic papyrus was recovered, 
without fortunately suffering any injury. I could not venture to attempt 
opening it here, as the application of the necessary aids by ingenious hands will 
be requisite; but one corner gives evidence of its being illustrated in colours, 
while the figure disclosed is of a character, I fear, to indicate that the document 
is simply of the usual class, a copy of some portion of the ritual. 

The bearer of the scroll was a man of mature years, with features ouaey 
marked, as far as the cerements permitted their characteristics to be discerned. 
The skin of the upper part of the body had been gilt with thick gold leaf; and 
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the arms, which were rolled separately, but only by a single bandage, were 
brought down by the sides, with the hands resting under the thighs. 

All the other mummies in the pillared cases were laid in the same attitude, 
and the upper portions of several of them were likewise gilt. With one, also, 
there was another hieratic papyrus, but of inferior material, execution, and size. 
Another was decorated with a gilt mask; and another, being a handsome speci- 
men of the style of ornamenting externally with small objects, in the manner 
which to some extent prevailed on all, I propose to remove untouched. In this 
instance the compact bitumenized cloth began to occur beneath not more than 
two outer layers of the ordinary linen, and here on the black ground the figures 
were inlaid. First, there was a blue winged scarabeus on the throat ; then a 
small winged globe of thin gold; lower still, on the breast, another larger 
agathodemon, with more distended wings, also in gold; and beneath, another 
thin plate of the same metal, representing Anubis bending over the deceased. 
Over the spot of the ventral incision, on the left side, were the four genii of 
Amenti, composed of what might be termed a mosaic of variegated pieces of 
vitreous composition ; and two crowned hawks of Horus, of the same material, 
were imbedded one on each shoulder. 

The history of the sepulchre whose details I have thus attempted to describe, 
may, with no great difficulty, be surmised. Most of the painted tombs in its 
vicinity in the same hill date from the older dynasties of the revived empire, and 
there is every reason to believe that it also had been excavated and used at a 
period quite as early. Indeed the tomb immediately adjoining, whose door I 
discovered first in the same area, which must to all appearance have been cut 
with equal reference to both, was sealed with the cartouch of Amunoph III., of 
the eighteenth dynasty; and in all reasonable probability this indicator of age 
may be fairly held as of common application to the two. Nor would this con- 
clusion be otherwise than countenanced by the style of mummification and de- 
coration of the rifled bodies and coffins found in the built-up chambers above, 
and in vault No. 1 below. 

Whether the original occupants were allowed to sleep on in peace until the 
time of the last appropriation, or whether their right of property had been occa- 
sionally infringed in the interval, or themselves and others also, in turn, dis- 
placed, according to a not unusual practice for adding to the priestly revenues, 
can only be conjectured. But twelve or perhaps thirteen hundred years must 
have elapsed before possession was so rudely taken, and the forcible and final 
innovation accomplished which left the place in the condition in which I found 
it. Then, probably a century or so before our era, a complete and radical change 
was effected. The older mummies were, as we have seen, spoiled and ejected, 
and their home usurped amid circumstances which cannot but excite surprise. 
Lapse of time, the supposition of difference and dominance of race, will account 
for much, but still it is remarkable that the last resting-place, and even the 
corpses of predecessors, should be treated with such irreverence and disrespect 
by people who were quite as emulous to secure for their own mortal remains, by 
the embalmer’s aid, a material immortality, and who were to occupy the very 
same tomb. It may be questioned whether the sanctity attached to the body in 
consequence of a religious doctrine, the growth of practice, or both, was con- 
scientiously attended to by the custodiers of the dead, the priests, even while the 
ancient faith flourished under native princes. But after foreign conquest intro- 
duced new psychical elements into the country, although the old temples were 
frequented and others dedicated to members of the same Pantheon, although 
funeral customs and observances remained, in essentials at least, unaltered, still 
this conformity did not necessarily imply a fixed perpetuation of the ideas which 
had been the origin of these developments. Hence in some part may be ex- 
plained the unceremonious treatment experienced by the early tenants of this 
tomb, when we perceive the period at which it was perpetrated. The details 
which I have given of the later deposit, the style of mummification, and the other 
accessories of burial, all point to Greek time, and even towards the close of 
Ptolemaic rule. : 

Although this approximate date may therefore be assigned, the question 
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cannot be so well decided as to what, if any, connexion had subsisted between 
the persons who in this tomb were so then associated in death. There is no 
difficulty in supposing the occupants of the sarcophagus and of the five pillared 
cases to have been related by family ties; but between the former and the man, 
for instance, who had no more handsome coffin than the plain box like a work- 
house shell, there appears a broad line of separation ; nor does it seem that their 
juxtaposition can be easily accounted for, except by some such supposition as 
the dependence of the one upon the other, or upon some former member of his 
house. That the chief of the group, the granite sarcophagus, was the last de- 
posited, I think is highly probable. The planks and rollers, even a chip of coarse 
pottery, holding the residue of the cement which had been used to fasten down 
the lid, all left lying on the spot, would almost indicate that no future prepara- 
tions had been made for another body, otherwise, as being in the way, these 
would in all likelihood have been removed. 

Having witnessed vicissitudes like these, changes still more uncontemplated 
by the old designers await this sepulchre. For fully three thousand years it 
has been dedicated to the departed. It will shortly begin a new episode as a 
dwelling for the living. For the present I have prohibited its occupation, with 
a view to further excavations close at hand, on a future occasion ; but I had not 
cleared the door of the tomb adjoining more than two days when its possession 
was sought, and the simple operations commenced for converting it into a 
habitation. Eventually the upper chamber of the other will no doubt be turned 
to similar account, and degraded generations shall be born and die content with 
a shelter almost among the bones of, it may be, far distant ancestors. 

A. Henry Rainp. 


The Musical Instruments of Scripture—This was the subject of the third 
lecture explanatory of the objects of the Scriptural Museum, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, and was delivered by the Rev. H. B. W. Churton. The Rev. Lecturer 
opened by referring briefly to the musical instruments of the antediluvian 
period, of which there were both stringed and wind. He then described in 
detail the character, materials, and construction of the instruments in use 
among the Jews and other nations mentioned in Old Testament history, his 
remarks being illustrated by diagrams and models. They were of three classes 
—wind, stringed, and percussion (sounded by striking). In the first class were 
the pipe, the trumpet in several varieties, and the organ; in the second the 
harp, the psaltery (also called lute and viol), the dulcimer, and some thought 
the sackbut (otherwise supposed to be a wind instrument); and in the third 
the timbrel and the cymbal, with some subordinate varieties. Having com- 
pared these with the analogous instruments of modern times, the lecturer 
passed to the historical branch of his subject. Moses was ‘ learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” and that wisdom consisted chiefly in medicine and 
music. He it was who led the triumphant song after the passage of the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv.), on which the lecturer dwelt as opening up a view of the high 
cultivation of music among the Hebrews of that day. Miriam and the women 
with timbrels indicated that that instrument was chiefly used by women to give 
expression to joy. The next era was that of Samuel, under whom music was 
made a chief branch of instruction in the schools of the prophets. Then were 
formed bands combining four instruments—psaltery, tabret, pipe, and harp. 
The age of David and Solomon was next noticed. David’s lesser and larger 
bands sustained the Tabernacle service of praise without cessation ; and on great 
occasions, such as the three feasts, no less than 4000 took part. Even in the 
times of decadence, under Nehemiah, Jerusalem was still a centre of song. 
Coming to New Testament times, the lecturer dwelt on the notices of musical 
instruments by our Saviour, and by St. Paul, and St. John, and concluded b 
urging the duty of consecrating the gift of music to the praise of God. Muc 
additional interest was given to the proceedings by the performance on the harp 
of some of the most ancient Hebrew melodies, the character of which strikingly 
confirmed Mr. Churton’s remarks on the high talent for music among the 
Jewish people. We may add that the chair was appropriately occupied by 
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Mr. John Hullah, to whom, as well as to the lecturer, a vote of thanks was 
passed at the close. 


Scripture Chronology.—At the Astronomical Society, April 8, Dr. William 
Stroud, in two letters to Dr. Lee, drew attention to two lunar eclipses which he 
imagines to be important as helping ‘to dispel some doubts and difficulties 
which still beset the chronology of the Christian era.” The first of these he 
supposes to have happened at the autumnal equinox of the year B.c. 5, and the 
latter in the year a.p. 30, at the Paschal full moon corresponding to the time 
of the crucifixion of our Saviour. With regard to the first of these, it appears 
that there were two lunar eclipses in each of the years n.c. 4 and B.c. 5, one at 
the vernal and the other at the autumnal equinox; and they are therefore of 
little use in fixing, in connexion with the well-known passage of Josephus, the 
date of Herod’s last illness. With regard to the eclipse of a.p. 30, its connexion 
with the date of the crucifixion — to rest only on the figurative expressions 
quoted by St. Peter from the prophet Joel: ‘ The sun shall - turned into dark- 
ness and the moon into blood before...” As the purely astronomical portion 
of such speculations may rightly be considered to fall within the province of 
this Society, perhaps some Fellow possessing the leisure and requisite means, 
will oblige Dr. Stroud by undertaking an accurate computation of the eclipses 
in the above-mentioned years, with the data of the best modern tables. 


Egyptian Towns.—At the Syro-Egyptian Society on April 14, Mr. Sharpe 
read a paper “‘ On the Names of some of the Egyptian Towns mentioned in the 
Bible.” He began by comparing the Roman road-book, called the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, with the route of the Israelites under Moses, described in the books 
of Exodus and Numbers. He shewed that Rameses was Heliopolis, both so 
called from the sun; that Succoth was Scene, both meaning the tents; that 
Thoum was Etham, Pithom, and the Patumos of Herodotus; and that Hahi- 
roth was Heroopolis, which gave its name to the Bay of Heroopolis or Pi Hahi- 
roth. He then shewed that Onion, the city in which the Jews had a temple in 
the time of the Ptolemies, and the capital of the Nome, or district of Heliopolis, 
was the Vicus Judeorum of the Itinerary; and that there had been an older 
Jewish temple there in the time of Jeremiah, and that it was in consequence of 
the dislike borne by the priests of Jerusalem to the temple-worship in Egypt 
that Ezekiel calls Onion the city of Aven or ‘* Vanity ;” and that Isaiah meant 
the same city when he says that there was an altar to the Lord in Egypt in 
the City of Destruction. Mr, Sharpe then argued that it was a marked aim of 
the writers of the Septuagint to remove from their city of Onion this reproach 
cast upon it by the two great prophets; that they changed the words of Isaiah 
in their translation, and made him declare that the Egyptian city in which the 
altar stood was the City of Righteousness, and that in Ezekiel they explain the 
City of Aven or “ Vanity” to mean Heliopolis, not Onion, as Mr. Sharpe thought 
it meant. And as Aven and On were evidently the same city differmg in the 
Hebrew by only a single letter, they inserted a sentence in the first chapter of 
Exodus to say that On was Heliopolis. This opinion of the Greek translators 
Mr. Sharpe thought was fully disproved by comparing together, as above, Clau- 
dius Ptolemy, the Roman Itinerary, and the Hebrew Pentateuch, from which 
he had before shewn that Rameses was Heliopolis, and from which we might 
argue that On, the city in which Joseph dwelt, was Onion. 


Assyrian Inscriptions.—At the Royal Asiatic Society on March 21, a sealed 
acket was laid on the table from Henry Fox Talbot, Esq., containing a trans- 
ation of the inscription on the large cylinder of Tiglath Pileser the First, in 
the British Museum,—a copy of which, prepared by Sir Henry Rawlinson, had 
been furnished to him by the Trustees of the British Museum, with the con- 
currence of that gentleman. Sir Henry Rawlinson, as it was well known, was 
preparing for publication translations of all the more important inscriptions from 
Nineveh and Babylon; and the object of Mr. Talbot’s version now sent was, 
that those persons who doubted the reality of the decipherment of these ancient 
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monuments might be furnished with two versions of the same inscription, made 
in entire independence of each other. Mr. Talbot observed, that “ all candid 
inquirers must acknowledge that, if any special agreement should appear 
between such independent versions, it must indicate that they have truth for 
their basis.” For this purpose, it was important that the seals should not be 
broken until Sir Henry Rawlinson’s translation was published. The Secretary 
engaged to keep the sealed packet in safe custody for this desirable object. 
Dr. Julius Oppert, who exhibited to the Society some specimens of the publica- 
tion he is preparing in France, illustrative of the French researches in Baby- 
lonia, stated that he was now engaged upon the cylinder of Tiglath Pileser, and 
requested that he might be allowed to deposit his version, when completed, with 
the Secretary of the Society, for the object of more fully carrying out the views 
of Mr. Talbot, by affording three independent versions of the same document. 
This was assented to. 

The Atheneum has since given the following account of this experiment :— 
A literary inquest was held on Wednesday, the 20th inst., which can hardly 
fail to be of interest to the readers of the Atheneum. Those who have followed 
the Cuneiform decipherment from the first glimmerings of light afforded by 
Grotefend to the brilliant discoveries of late years, which have in so many 
instances been first communicated through our pages to the world, have never 
questioned the soundness of the system of interpretation pursued nor the value 
of the results obtained. They have seen the field of induction gradually 
enlarged; they have seen difficulties yielding step by step to patient and labo- 
rious research, each successive stage of the inquiry confirming previous results, 
and they have been thus led to regard the present aspect of the question as the 
legitimate and successful issue of a continuous and correct analysis. But the 
public at large have not enjoyed such opportunities of forming an opinion. 
They have been content to look on with incredulous wonder, and when they 
have found Assyrian or Chaldean records at variance with their own precon- 
ceived historical views, they have too often taken refuge in absolute disbelief. 
In fact, at the present day the French Academy, the first critical tribunal in 
the world, ignores the whole question of Cuneiform decipherment, and treats the 
so-called translations from the Assyrian as pure empiricism. 

A suggestion accordingly was recently made that the skill and good faith of 
Assyrian decipherers should be subjected to a sort of experimentum crucis; and 
the suggestion has been now carried out in a manner which, so far at any rate 
as the British public are concerned, ought to set the question definitively at rest. 
From amongst the Cuneiform records, which are being edited and published by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson at the expense of the Government, a long inscription of 
wy 1000 lines was selected for trial. This inscription had the advantage, in 
the first place, of being perfect throughout. It further treated of a great 
variety of matters, embracing indeed almost every subject of either public or 
private interest relating to the King Tiglath Pileser I. (about B.c. 1200), to 
whom it belonged ; and it was calculated to tax to the utmost the powers of 
independent decipherers. Three of the lithographed copies were accordingly 
placed in the hands respectively of Sir Henry Rawlinson, in London; of Dr. 
Hincks, in Ireland; and of Mr. Fox Talbot, of Lacock Abbey; and the gentle- 
men were invited to send in their translations by a certain day, each under a 
sealed envelope, which should be opened by a committee in London, named for 
the purpose. Dr. Oppert, of Paris, also, who has made some progress in the 
study of the 9p em was admitted subsequently, at his own request, to 
join in the trial. jury was then impanelled of scholars, whose names it was 
thought would command general respect. The Dean of St. Paul’s consented to 
act as chairman; and the committee was to be formed of Dr. Whewell, Mr. Grote, 
the Rev. Mr. Cureton, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Prof. H. H. Wilson. Their 
functions were to open the envelopes on an appointod day, and to compare the 
translations with each other—not with a view, however, of testing or deciding 
on the merits of the respective translations, which, as a mere question of indi- 
vidual skill, was of subordinate interest, but in order to satisfy themselves of 
the agreement, or otherwise, of the independent versions, and to be thus ina 
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on to give a critical opinion on the validity of the system of interpretation. 
f the translations were altogether discrepant, it would be evident that the 
decipherers must —_ different methods of interpretation, and that one only 
of such methods could be right. In fact, the experiment would show that the 
decipherment had broken down, and that no confidence was to be placed in the 
translations: whereas, if the results were identical, or nearly identical, there 
would be the strongest reason for believing in the correctness of the system of 
interpretation and in the truth of the translations, because it would be against 
all calculation that three or four independent inquirers could possibly read and 
understand a long inscription of 1000 lines in the same way, unless they were 
working in the right path. Error, in fact, is manifold, but truth is single, and 
in this case it was held that if the versions were coincident they must be true, 
and that the system from which they emanated must be true also. 

The inquest, as we have above called it, was held on Wednesday, at the 
rooms of the Royal Asiatic Society, in New Burlington Street. Dean Milman 
presided, and Dr. Whewell, Mr. Grote, and Sir Gardner Wilkinson were in 
attendance,—but Mr. Cureton and Prof. Wilson were unavoidably absent. The 
sealed envelopes were opened, and the four versions were examined and com- 
pared, the result being, as we are informed, that the translations of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, of Dr. Hincks and of Mr. Fox Talbot were found to be identical in 
sense, and very generally in words also, whilst it —— to be merely owing 
to Dr. Oppert’s very imperfect acquaintance with the English language that a 
difficulty was fend, in bringing his version into unison with the others. It 
may be as well to state at the same time that Sir Henry Rawlinson’s was the 
only version which proceeded continuously from the beginning to the end of the 
inscription, encountering all difficulties and giving the meaning, if not the 
literal rendering of every sentence of the whole fifty-five long paragraphs. 
Dr. Hincks’s envelope merely contained specimen translations of different por- 
tions of the inscription, want of time having prevented him from completing 
the whole, while Mr. Fox Talbot’s version discreetly left the obscure passages 
blank. It should be added that transliterations in the Roman character accom- 
panied the translations, so that any scholar tolerably versed in the Semitic 
tongues, but without any acquaintance with the Cuneiform character, might 
himself judge of the correctness of the translations by a mere examination of 
the text. 

The Committee have not yet given in their verdict, nor, we understand, are 
they at present entirely agreed as to the terms in which it should be drawn up; 
but of the fact of the general, if not the exact, coincidence of the three inde- 
pendent versions of the inscription, they are, we believe, thoroughly satisfied. 

The Annual Report of the Asiatic Society thus refers to this subject.—In 
connexion with Assyrian research, the Report alluded to a recent examination, 
at the Society’s House, by a Committee appointed for the purpose, of four sepa- 
rate and independent translations of an inscription of Tiglath Pileser the Virst, 
made for the purpose of testing the validity of the basis of interpretation 
adopted by Cuneiform scholars, doubts of which had been expressed in some 
literary circles. The Committee had not been able, in the few days since their 
examination, to prepare a report of their judgment on the matter; but the 
learned President, who had gone cursorily through the several versions, gave it 
as his opinion that there was agreement enough between them to prove that 
the investigation was proceeding on a real basis; though the occasional diverg- 
ence was sufficient to shew that a good deal remained to be done before it would 
be possible to put full confidence in the scientific accuracy of everything which 
should be produced. 

The following letter has been sent to us as explanatory of the part taken 
by Dr. Hincks in this inquest :— 

“ Killyleigh, June 13, 1857. 

‘« My dear Sir,—It just occurs to me, that The Journal of Sacred Literature 
will soon be published. It will probably contain among the articles of intelli- 
gence, canst in reference to ‘the Literary Inquest,’ recently held on four 
translations from the Assyrian. In the article on this subject which first 
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7 ared in the Atheneum, there is a serious error, which you would much 
oblige me by correcting. The sending of a copy of the Tiglath Pileser in- 
scription to me is spoken of as having taken place at the same time with the 
sending one to Mr. Fox Talbot. The truth is, however, that no copy was sent 
to me until the other three translations had been given in, namely, in the latter 
end of April; and it was desired that the translations should be given in so 
that the examination of them might take place in sufficient time before the 
anniversary meeting on the 23rd May, to be then reported on. My translation 
had to be sent from this on the 14th May. I had little more than a fortnight 
allowed me; while a translation of so much matter could not be properly made 
in less than two months. I gave in a hastily made translation of about half the 
inscription ; selecting those parts which I believed to be of most importance. 
This was quite sufficient for the object for which the translations were asked ; 
to establish the soundness of the general system on which they were all based ; 
but there would be an obvious unfairness towards me if this fact should be kept 
out of sight, and yet the translations should be put forward as tests of the 
skill or knowledge of the different translators. I remain, my dear Sir, yours 
very truly, 


“ Rev. Dr. Burgess.” ““Epwarp Hrnckxs. 


At the Royal Society of Literature, April 1, M. Oppert, late one of the French 
Commission for excavating in Babylonia, read a translation he had made of the 
inscription on one of the cylinders discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson in the Birs-i- 
Nimrfid, in which he considers he has discovered notices of the Deluge and 
of the Confusion of Tongues,—and therefore determines that this monument 
actually occupies the site of the Tower of Babel. M. Oppert also laid before 
the Society some very excellent maps he has prepared on the spot, in illustration 
of oe ee of Babylon, which the French Government are about to 
publish. 


Nineveh Inscriptions.—The following extract from the Khorsabad Inscriptions 
will, I am sure, find a response in some of your learned readers who have leisure 
to make the necessary astronomical calculations, to verify the important chrono- 
logical data these valuable inscriptions are supplying us with:—‘‘ The destruc- 
tion of the City of L-ka took place when the Planet Venus eclipsed the star 
Al-debarn, which is in the constellation Al-debar. Al-debar is opposite the six 
starr, and near the Flying Horse. This was fifty-four years from the Sun’s 
entry into Shor (the Bull.)” The city referred to is L-ka, on the Tigris, the first 
eastern Semite colony, now known as Nimroud; and the date is thus precisely 
given, as it refers to the periplus of Noah—the flood of the Sacred Scriptures. 
If such an occultation did take place 2420 B.c., as stated, it for ever places the 
chronology beyond the reach of the old sliding-scale of the chronographers, as 
they severally followed the Septuagint or Hebrew numbers. 


H. A. Ormssy. 
Weston-super-Mare, Feb. 21.—Athenwum. 


The last report of the Asiatic Society detailed the progress made up to the 
present time in the printing of the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions from 
monuments in the British Museum, under the superintendence of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. The annals of Sennacherib and of Tiglath Pileser the First, the 
historical tablets of Sardanapalus, the monument of Shamas Phul, various short 
legends of the Biblical Pul, the Nebbi Yunus inscription of Sennacherib, and 
some others, were all traced and several of them had been printed off. It was 
announced that the transliteration of these documents in Roman characters, with 
interlineary translations, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, would be printed at Sir 
Henry’s cost, and that a freer version of the same would form a portion of the 
Society’s Journal, to be printed at the expense of the Society,—the expectation 
of + assistance from Government for this purpose not having been 
realized. 
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The Druses of Mount Lebanon.—At the Ethnological Society, April 15th, Mr. 

A. Ameuny read a paper ‘On the Druses of Mount Lebanon.’ Mr. Ameuny, 
who is a native of Beirut, in Syria, described how when a boy he was carried 
by his mother into the Druse country to visit an aunt who resided there, when 
he visited also a princess of the Druses, the mother of their present chief. 
This visit, and the strange reports current at Beirut with regard to the character, 
manner, and mysterious religion of the people, made a deep impression on his 
mind, and the desire of making himself better acquainted especially with their 
religious opinions haunted him continually. After the conquest of Syria by 
Ibrahim Pasha in 1831, the Christians of Syria had more liberty, and Mr. Ameuny 
had opportunities which were wanting before of intermixing with the popula- 
tion of Lebanon, which was further facilitated by his acquaintance with the 
American missionaries. Thus during five years he was in constant intercourse 
with them, passing the summers with them in the mountains, and visited in 
Beirut by their chiefs in winter. In one of his visits to the mountains in 1848, 
he first saw one of the books of the Druse religion, but did not obtain possession 
of it then; but in the following year, when Ibrahim invaded the country of the 
Druses, he obtained several of their books from the Egyptian soldiers, who had 
carried them away as plunder. These he read and studied eagerly, not arrested 
by the discovery that, so jealous are this singular people of their secrets, that 
it is considered one of their most sacred duties to murder any one, not a Druse, 
who was known to possess or to have read their books, or to have gained any 
knowledge of their mysteries; yet he found that their most secret and important 
mysteries were not committed to writing at all, and he came at last to the con- 
viction, in which the most learned of the American missionaries shared, that 
those mysteries are never likely to be known to any but the initiated, who are 
bound by the most solemn and terrible engagements not to disclose them. He 
found, however, that a distinguishing article of their religious belief was an 
exaggerated doctrine of predestination and fatalism; and they believe that no 
portion of mankind will be saved except the few who have been initiated in the 
mysteries of the Druses. He ascertained further that, among other articles of 
their less secret doctrine, they hold that God created seven species of creatures, 
who have inhabited the world in succession, angels, devils, genii, etc., and lastly 
man. God took upon himself the body of Adam, or veiled himself with the 
substance of Adam, and gave through him a revelation for the benefit of man- 
kind; he did so at different times afterwards through Noah, Moses, Christ, 
Mohamed, and Hakem, the latter of whom they regard as the head of their sect. 
God created all the souls of man at one time, and whenever a person dies his 
soul enters the body of an infant; in fact they believe in the transmigration of 
the soul, but not into animals. At the appearance of Hakem the fate of all 
these souls was decided—those who believed in him were to be saved, and those 
who did not believe were to be damned. Mr. Ameuny gave a sketch of the 
history of the Druses since the time of Hakem, and then proceeded to relate a 
number of anecdotes, many of them amusing, and nearly all from his own 
ey experience, relating to their manners and character. He described the 
ruses as a fine race, generally tall, robust, broad-chested, and well formed; 
their complexion rather fair, generally with dark eyes and hair, though the 
occurrence of blue eyes is not unfrequent. The number of the Druses in Syria 
is about 100,000 people, who live principally in Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
They are divided into two classes, the Achles (ignorant) and the Jatuls (wise), 
or, in other words, the uninitiated and the initiated, of which the number of the 
latter is about 5000. Women may be initiated. Their manner of life, as well as 
their food, is simple, like that of all the mountain agriculturists of Syria. There 
can be no doubt of the existence among them of the habit of eating raw meat, 
which has extended also to the Christians who live among them, and in which Mr. 
Ameuny himself had frequently partaken. As soon as the animal is killed, and 
while it is still hot, they cut a slice of the meat into small pieces, then dip each 
into salt and pepper, roll it into a piece of bread, and eat it. The Druses are 
described as a proud and extraordinary brave people, and as possessing a spirit 
of implacable revenge against their enemies, or against any who have offended 
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them. Their system of carrying out their revenge is rather singular. Ifa 
member of a Druse family has been killed, his friends generally kill, not the 
man who committed the act, but the best man of the family to which he belongs. 
It is even commonly reported in Syria that in war, when they have gained a 
battle, they eat the hearts and drink the blood of their slaughtered enemies; but 
nothing of this kind had occurred within Mr. Ameuny’s personal knowledge. 
The language of the Druses is Arabic, which they speak more purely than any 
other of the inhabitants of Syria. 


Internal arrangement of Churches.—At the Oxford Architectural Society 
recently, Mr. Parker called attention to the triple division of our most ancient 
churches into nave, chancel, and presbytery, and believed that the reformers in 
England wished to restore this ancient arrangement, and that altar-rails were 
ordered for this purpose. Several churches were instanced which retain this 
arrangement. After further remarks from Mr. Lingard, Mr. Bennet, Mr. Low- 
der, and others, the subject of galleries was discussed; and it was agreed that 
galleries had been too indiscriminately condemned, which were certainly essen- 
tial parts of the plan of ancient churches, and in many cases would be a great 
addition to the accommodation of new ones. 


Eating Buns on Good Friday.—In the Museo Lapidario of the Vatican, on 
the Christian side of it, and not far from the door leading into the library, there 
is a tablet representing in a rude manner the miracle of the five barley-loaves. 
Every visitor must have seen it, for it has been there for years. The loaves are 
round like cakes, and have a cross upon them, such as our buns bear which are 
broken and eaten on Good Friday morning, symbolical of the sacrifice of the 
body of our Lord. Five of these cakes, explanatory of the scene, are ranged 
beneath an arch-shaped table at which recline five persons, while another, with 
a basket full, is occupied in serving them. The cakes are so significant of the 
bread of life, that one might almost regard the repast as intended to prefigure the 
sacrifice that was to follow, and the institution connected with it. Having from 
the earliest period of memory cherished a particular regard for hot cross-buns, 
and all their pleasing associations, it was a source of gratifying reflection to see 
my old favourites thus brought into intimate association with the pious thoughts 
of the primitive Christians, and to know that at home we cherished an ancient 
usage on Good Friday, which the more Catholic nations of Europe no longer 
observed. But alas! there is always some drawback to our full satisfaction in 
this world,—it is, probably, as well that there should be,—and knowledge is 
often a cruel dissipator of favourite convictions:—my faith in the Christian 
biography of these buns has recently received a very rude shock. It would 
appear that they have descended to us, not from any Popish practice, as some 
prous souls affirm, but from one which was actually Pagan; and, like the word 
which we use to signify the great festival of the Church, Haster, to a paganism 
as ancient as the worship of Astarte,—in honour of whom, about the time of the 
Passover, our pagan ancestors, the Saxons, baked and offered up a particular 
kind of cake. e read in Jeremiah (vii. 18) of the Israelitish women kneading 
their —_ to make cakes for the Queen of Heaven. Dr. Stukely, in his 
Medallic History of Valerius Carausius, remarks that they were “assiduous to 
knead the Easter cakes for her service.” The worship of a Queen of Heaven 
under some significant name or other was an almost universal practice, and 
exists still in various parts of the globe. She is usually represented, like the 
Madonna, bearing her son in her lap, or like Isis with the infant Horus. We 
may see such images in the Louvre, and in the great Ethnographical Museum 
at Copenhagen, where the Queen of Heaven of the Chinese, Thenhow, figures 
in white porcelain, side by side with Schling-mu, the Holy Mother. Certain 
metaphysical ideas are apt to flow in a common channel, and get clothed in the 
same symbolical dress. Hence we find a Queen of Heaven no less in Mexico 
than in China, in Egypt, Greece, Italy, and England; and, under the pagan 
title of a Christian festival, preserve, along with our buns, the memorial of her 
ancient reign. The late Rev. George Stanley Faber, who could clearly see Noah’s 
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ark at the bottom of all sacred mysteries, and trace its worship in the crescent 
moon, says, that the sacred cakes offered to her Celestial Majesty were called 
bous ‘‘ from their being formed with two little horns, so as to imitate the mystic 
heifer, which was at once the symbol of Isis, the earth, the ark, and the lunar 
crescent.” They were made of honey kneaded with fine flour, and were set 
out before the idol on a table, alike in Mexico andin Egypt. Bous, continues 
Mr. Faber, “in one of its oblique cases, is bown, or (as the Latins would write 
it) bun. Hence we have borrowed our English word bun; and from the same 
pagan source has originated the old Popish custom, which we still retain, of 
selling a sort of consecrated cakes, named buns, on Good Friday.” I well 
remember the pious horror once manifested by some worthy Presbyterian friends 
in Edinburgh on hearing that I ate hot cross-buns on Good Friday :—‘* Why,” 
said they, ‘it is like eating meats offered unto idols.” I little thought then 
that they were so near the truth; nor did they know it themselves: but the 
motive sanctifies the means, and the Christian practice is none the worse for 
having been originally pagan.—H. C. B. 


The Connexion between the Early History of Greece and Assyria.—At the 
Royal Society of Literature, May 20, the Bishop of St. David’s read a paper 
‘On the alleged Connexion between the early History of Greece and Assyria,” 
in which he examined, at considerable length, the system for connecting the 
early period of these two countries, lately put forth by Christus von Jacob 
Kruger, in his Geschichte der Assyrier non | ranier. M. ae belongs to a 
school of writers who maintain that an intercourse can be traced between Greece 
and Asia, through authentic records, up to the thirteenth century s.c., and as 
such has dealt rather hardly with some other very eminent scholars, such as 
K. O. Miller, who have had the misfortune not to coincide with him in his 
views. M. Kruger himself imagines he can identify Minutcheher, the hero of 
Firdusi’s great poem, the Shah-ndmah, with the founder of the Assyrian Empire, 
Sardanapalus; and believes that the story of Tantalus describes how the empire 
of Selm, one of the sons of Feridun, comprehended not only Asia Minor, but also 
Greece and Italy, which he thinks were held in feudal subjection by the 
Tantalide. M. Kruger further supposes that Ilium was built by the Assyrians, 
and that the assistance they gave to their colony was the cause of the long dura- 
tion of the Trojan War. The Bishop of St. David’s demonstrated the utter 
fallaciousness of both these views, and stated that nothing could, in fact, be 
more foreign to Firdusi’s conception of the events he relates, than any combina- 
tion between the personages of his poem and those of the heroic ages of Greece. 
The Bishop of St. David’s then alluded to various other views of the real meaning 
of Firdusi’s work, which have at different times been put forth by different 
eminent scholars, such as Von Hammer-Purgstall, the Chevalier Bunsen, and 
M. Hang. That of M. Hang he considers to be, on the whole, the most satis- 
factory. The scheme of the Baron von Hammer-Purgstall is so far peculiar 
from the reliance he has placed upon the history of Ctesias, a writer whom it 
has not been usual hitherto to cite as one in whose chronologies there could be 
much faith. Supposing, however, that M. Kruger is correct in his chronological 
identifications, it does not follow that the superstructure he has raised upon them 
can, in itself, be maintained. Thus M. Kruger may, perhaps, satisfy some 
students that Minutcheher and Sardanapalus are one and the same person, yet 
it by no means follows that by this discovery any new light is thrown upon the 
extent of the Assyrian Empire, or any proof afforded that the Assyrian arms 
were carried to the very verge of Western Asia. Again, when M. Kruger 
appeals to Greek authorities, it may be noticed, as unfavourable to his conclu- 
sions, that his evidence appears to grow more explicit just in proportion as it is 
the further removed from the period to which it relates. Indeed, all that he can 
really allege as to the supposed political connexion between Assyria and the 
states to the north-west of Asia Minor, is the very doubtful testimony of Ctesias. 
What is, however, remarkable, is the fact that Homer does not occur among M. 
Kruger’s Greek authorities; no doubt for the obvious reason, that though the 
Iliad does mention Pelops as the ancestor of Agamemnon, it does not give to him 
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any Asiatic origin. On the other hand, the Bishop of St. David’s considers that 
hen no less than Tantalus and Niobe, are of Asiatic descent, and belong to 
Mount Sipylus; the recent researches of Mr. J. R. Stennet having brought to 
light the curious fact that, on the side of that mountain, there still sits the 
“Niobe in stone” which Achilles described to Priam, and which Pausanias 
visited. 


Transactions of the Royal Society - Literature. Second Series. Vol. V. 
Part III.—This part contains the following papers:—On certain Dates in 
Egyptian Chronology, calculated by M. Biot. By Reginald Stuart Poole, Esq. ; 
—On some Ancient Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures and Inscriptions in 
Turkey. By John Hogg, Esq., M.A.. F.R.S., &c.;—On the Central Group of 
the Panathenaic Frieze. By W. W. Lloyd, Esq.;—Observations on certain 
Allegorical Representations of the Ancients. By Filippo Gargallo Grimaldi ;— 
On the Excavations undertaken at the Ruins of Susa, in 1851-2. By W. Kennett 
Loftus ;—On the recent Excavations and Discoveries on the Aventine Hill in 
Rome. By Cardinal Wiseman.—These papers are accompanied by maps and 
other illustrative engravings. The discoveries at Rome were made, according 
to Cardinal Wiseman, in the following way. ‘“ About last October (1855), the 
religious of this community (of Dominicans located on the Aventine) undertook 
to remodel their garden, and to reduce it more to what is called on the Continent, 
out of compliment to us, an English garden. As I have said, however, they 
were poor in the extreme, and, therefore, they depended on the labour of their 
own hands, and could not afford to hire workmen. During their recreation 
hours they laboured hard and cheerfully, until their exertions took a new direc- 
tion; for suddenly and unexpectedly, in digging, they broke into a vault, and 
from gardeners turned the good religious into excavators.” Buildings were dis- 
covered which were houses in the most classical times, but which long after had 
been turned into cisterns. Part of the work thus brought to the light of day is 
said to be undoubtedly of the age of Servius Tullius. Inscriptions, columns, 


etc., etc., of high interest are among the ruins thus unexpectedly disclosed.— 
Clerical Journal. 


Rare Books and their Prices.—Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson have recently 
sold the following rare volumes.—A first edition of the Genevan Version, of 
which perfect copies are rare, sold for 291. 10s. ;—Henry the Eighth’s “ Institu- 
tion of a Christian Man,” 121.;—the “‘ Prymer in Englyshe and in Laten” (1538), 
17/.;—the ‘‘ Prymer of Queen Elizabeth,” first edition, extremely rare, 701. ;— 
“ Booke of Common Prayer,” with the Psalter (1604), 1301. Of this excessively 
rare edition, says the catalogue, ‘there is a copy in the Bodleian Library, 
another at Lambeth, and one at Cambridge; but no copy exists in the British 
Museum. Two copies only are known to exist in private collections: one of 
these is in the collection of the late Mr. Mendham, who stated that he expe- 
rienced more difficulty in procuring this book than in acquiring any book of the 
reigns of Edward and Elizabeth. After all his search, he met with a copy by 
accident; this was some twenty years ago. The late Mr. Pickering was 
anxiously searching for a copy for many years, yet he did not succeed.””—Biblia 
Hebraica. Manuscript of the thirteenth century on vellum, in a large uncial 
letter; 70/.—Boethius de Arithmetica. Written circa 900, on 35 leaves of 
vellum; 26/. 10.—Cypriani Epistole. A very fine manuscript upon vellum, 
written in the early part of the twelfth century, on 96 leaves of vellum ; 291. 10s. 
—Dante, La Divina Commedia. Written in the fourteenth century on paper, 
and containing many valuable variations from the usual text, wanting some 
leaves ; 401.—Dante. Written in the fifteenth century, on paper, imperfect, but 
containing many excellent readings; 30/. 10s—Dante. Manuscript of the fif- 
teenth century, partly on paper and partly on vellum, which appears to have 
served for some earlier work, as it bears evident marks of having been under 
the scratcher, and in several places has left the ancient writing visible ; 52/. 10s. 
—Dati, La Sphera. By an Italian scribe of the fifteenth century, on vellum, 
with curious paintings; 35/.—Evangelia Quatuor. A very early manuscript 
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written in Italy in the ninth or tenth century, upon vellum, with portraits of 
the Evangelists and floreated capitals ; 70/.—Evangelia IV.; or rather a Brevi- 
arium of most exquisite Otranto-Byzantine calligraphy, written in the ninth or 
early part of the tenth century, on vellum, and probably the only specimen in 
this country ; 81/.—Livii Historiarum, xxxi. ad. xl., 37, written in the fifteenth 
century, on vellum ; 38/. 10s.—Officiorum Liber cum Calendario. Manuscript of 
the sixteenth century, on vellum, with 24 large paintings and above 70 small 
miniatures, most exquisitely finished by a Flemish artist of the highest skill. 
This charming volume is in the ancient binding of Henry VIII., rebacked. A 
manuscript note prefixed states it to have belonged to that monarch, and attri- 
butes the paintings to Holbein the younger. This is, however, purely the 
imagination of the Italian owner in 1790, as the binding undoubtedly has been 
taken from some work which belonged to our Henry VIII. for the purpose of 
rendering the ownership probable. The auctioneers very wisely gave no coun- 
tenance to the pious fraud, and left the article to rely on its own merits to find 
its fair value; 240/.—Officium Beate Marie Virginis. Written by an Italian 
scribe in the early part of the sixteenth century, on vellum, and adorned with 
miniature paintings. It appears from the arms to have been executed for one 
of the Piccolomini family ; 90/.—Tasso’s Aminta. The autograph manuscript ; 
591.—Dioscoridis Opera Greece. Manuscript of the twelfth century, on vellum, 
with numerous paintings of the plants, animals, etc.,—a most beautiful speci- 
men of Byzantine calligraphy and art ; 590/. 


Bibliographic Curiosities—Two of the rarest specimens of xylographic or 
lock books, cut entirely on wood, which were the precursors of printing by 
means of moveable types, have recently come into the possession of Messrs. 
Boone, 12 New Bond Street. Of these, the first in point of rarity is the ‘ Liber 
Regum,” or Life of David, pictorially illustrated with two woodcuts on a page, 
with descriptive text beneath, and extending to twenty pages. So little is 
known of this work, printed about the year 1450, that it escaped Heinecken, 
who specially devoted his researches to the history of early printing. Brunet 
and Dibdin are alike meagre in details,—in fact, but one other copy is known to 
exist, and that is in the Imperial Library at Vienna. The other is known as 
the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,” of which fac-similes have been given. The copy in 
Messrs. Boone’s possession corresponds with the description given by Reinechen 
as being of the first impression, a copy of which sold at Willet’s sale for 250 
guineas. 


Catalogue of Dr. Sprenger’s Library of Oriental Works.—Dr. Sprenger hav- 
ing spent thirteen years in the East, three of which were passed at Delhi, as 
the head of one of the principal native colleges ; two in cataloguing the manu- 
scripts at Lakhnan, now the principal seat of Oriental lore in India ; two in 
travelling through Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Ir&ék, and the Islands of the 
Persian Gulf; and the rest at Calcutta, where he held the office of Examiner in 
Oriental languages, he has thus had the amplest opportunities of making him- 
self acquainted with the best Oriental works still existing in the East, and has 
succeeded in collecting a valuable and well-assorted library, the Catalogue of 
which enumerates 1972 volumes, 245 belonging to the departments of history 
and geography; 156 to genealogy and biography; 95 are commentaries on the 
Kurén; 103 are critical works and collections of Hadis, or traditional sayings ; 
172 relate to law and religion; 205 to mysticism and ethics; 155 are dictionaries 
and grammars; 434 poetry, and the rest miscellaneous. 


Grammatical Exegesis —How much of late has been done to fix the age on 
and philosophy of the Greek language! About the time our admirable version 
was given to the world, the only canon which the highest scholarship could 
enunciate respecting the article, was that it was “ loquacissime gentis flabellum.”’ 
Scaliger knew nothing more about it than this yor utterance betokened. 
It is needless to say how much since the time of Middleton has been done to 
define the influence of this important vocable. Nor have the results been 
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trifling. ‘‘ This shall be the sign unto you; ye shall find a babe wrapt in swad- 
dling clothes lying in a manger,” Luke ii. 12,—not as our version has it ‘a 
sign,” ‘the babe,”—is language pointing to an appeal which the — made, 
in confirmation of their assertion respecting the higher attributes of the child as 
the Messiah, to the singularity of the — in which the shepherds would 
find him when they repaired to Bethlehem,—a confirmation lost to us by the 
rendering, ‘‘the babe.” Should the prediction that a babe would be found so 
singularly circumstanced, hold good, the inference would be clear to the — 
herds, that the rest of the angelic announcement was to be received implicitly 
as true. Of that most difficult passage, Gal. iii. 20, our author affirms that there 
are now 300 interpretations, while Jowett extends the number to 430. How man 
of these must now quietly be consigned to oblivion by the principle to which it 
would seem every scholar assents as fixed, that the article here determines the 
phrase — to signify not the mediator of whom the apostle has just been 
speaking, but every mediator in the generic idea of the term! Nor can we do 
more than hint that evidence in favour of the divinity of Christ has accrued from 
just conceptions of the power of the article. The power of the tenses has been 
more accurately illustrated to the great enhancement of the significance and 
beauty of Scripture. It requires but a simple comparison with the rendering of 
our version to feel what a keener point and deeper meaning are infused into 
the utterance of our Lord, John iii. 32, when rendered, as we are entitled to 
do by grammatical warrant, ‘ Moses hath not given you the bread from heaven, 
but my Father is giving you the true bread from heaven.’ Reference to the 
prepositions might be made as sustaining the same conclusion. The whole force 
of the prayer addressed to our Lord by the dying thief is missed by the render- 
ing “into,” instead of “in thy kingdom.” It makes the “ coming ” subordinate 
to the “kingdom,” whereas the ‘‘ kingdom” is subordinate to the ‘‘ coming.” 
The various particles of the Greek language—words small seemingly, and yet 
riveting the links of many a sacred argument, as well as stamping a special 
impress on the substance of Scripture, supply equal evidence of the need exist- 
ing for the grammatical study of the Word of God. What liveliness and clear- 
ness are added to the dialogue in Acts xxi. 37, 38, if we translate correctly ovx 
&pa; “‘ Canst thou speak Greek? art thou not then,” (not “art not thou,”) as I 
supposed, but now see to have been a mistake, “that Egyptian?” etc.; a trans- 
lation which, besides its superior accuracy, brings out more effectually the em- 
phasis, which, according to the original, is due to od, “thou.” And, lastly, 
we might appeal to what has been done with a view to illustrate the synonyms 
of Scripture. A strain of prophecy is found in the teaching of our Lord, other- 
wise missed, if we simply notice the effect of the two words «aipds and xpovds, 
as he employs them, and one of the capital articles of our faith has no mean 
support from the difference between &vev and xwpis.— News of the Churches. 
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Decombaz (S.)—Guide Biblique, ou Harmonie et Commentaire pratique 
¢ — _ l’Ancien et Nouveau Testament, a l'usage des évangelistes, etc. Tom. IV. 
Toulouse. 8vo. 


Drechsler (Dr. Moritz..\—Der Prophet Jesaia iibersetzt und erkiliirt. 
Dritter Theil. Berlin. Svo. 


Hengel (W. A., Van.)—Interpretatio Epistole Pauli ad Romanos, 


Fasciculus III. Silve Ducis. S8vo. 


Hiobs.—Drei Freunde: oder Bunsen, Stahl, und Prilat Ritter, als Helfer 
der leidenden Christenheit. Christus-Kénig, die Losung der Kukunft. (“Job’s Three 
Friends; or, Bunsen, Stahl, and Prelate Ritter, as Helpers of Suffering Christendom. Christ- 
King, the Watchword of the Future.”) By Ithiel. Hamburg. 8vo. 

Isambert (M.)—Histoire de Justinien.—Premiére partie, contenant I’In- 
troduction, la division de I'Empire, les Tableaux sur le chargement des navires, les mesures 
itinéraires et de longueur, la livre Romain, les monaies, la proportion entre les méteaux et les 
subsistances, la traduction des Anecdota et les Notes historiques pour les faits antérieurs au 
régne de Justinien. Deuxiéme partie, contenant la Chronologie du régne de Justinien, 
de 527 & 565, avec table alphabetique. Paris. 8vo. 

4 . . . 
L’Abbé le Dieu.—Memoires et Journal sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de 


Bossuet. Publiés pour la premiére fois d’aprés les Manuscrits autographes, et accompagnés 
d'une Introduction et de Notes, par M. ’ Abbé Guettée, Auteur de “ L’Histoire de ’Eglise de 
France.” Paris. S8vo. 


Lachat (Pere.\—Somme Theologique, etc. (The works of Thomas 


Aquinas; Latin and French.) 14 Vols. Paris. Svo 


Lagarde (Dr. A. P. de.)—Reliquie juris ecclesiastici antiquissime. 
Syriace primus ed. Lipsie. Svo. 


Oettingen (Alex. ab.)—De peccato in spiritum sanctum, qua cum eschato- 
logia christiana contineatur, disquisitio. Dorpati. Svo. 
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des Bardes Gallois du moyen age, sur Dieu, la vie future et la transmigration des ames. 
Geneva. 12mo. 


Polak (Dr. M. 8.)—Die Unsterblichkeitsfrage, ete. (The Question of 


Immortality, etc., an answer to the Materialists.) Amsterdam. S8vo. 


Preger (Professor W.)—Die Geschichte der Lehre vom geistlichen Amte, 
etc. (The History of the Doctrine of the Sacred Office, etc.) Nordlingen. S8vo. 


Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie Chrétienne, Juin, 1857. Paris. 8vo. 
Rey (W.)—L’Amerique Protestante: Notes et Observationes d’un 


Voyageur. Paris aud Geneva. 12mo. 


Roskoff (Dr. G. Gust.)}—Die Hebriiischen Alterthiimer in Briefen. 


Wien. 8vo. 


Walter (Ferd.)—Lehrbuch des Kirchenrechts, ete. (Manual of the Eecle- 


siastical law of every Christian Confession.) Bonn. 8vo. 
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Central Africa. Being a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the auspices of H.B.M.’s 
Government in the years 1849—55. In Five Volumes (three of which are published). Long- 
mans. 8vo. 


Dunlop (Rev. W., M.A.) The Uses of Creeds and Confessions of Faith. 
Edited, with Preface and Notes, by James Buchanan, D.D., LL.D., Divinity Professor, New 
College. London: Hamilton and Co. 12mo. 
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Nisbet. 12mo. 


Gotthold’s Emblems; or, Invisible things understood by things that are 
made. Second Series. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 12mo. 
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